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A FACT WORTH REMEMBERING! 


The sales of 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 











Toilet Soap during the past year exceeded in 
amount the importations of all toilet soaps from 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and all other 
countries combined, as shown by the official 
reports of the United States Treasury for 1886. 
Cashmere Bouquet is but one of 1038 varieties 
of Toilet Soaps manufactured by Colgate & Co. 
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$5,000 Death by Accident. 
$5,000 Loss of Hands or Feet. 
$5,000 Loss of Hand and Foot. 
$2,500 Loss of Hand-.or Foot. 
$2,500 Loss of Both Eyes. $650 Loss of One — 
$1,250 for Permanent Total Disability. 
$25 a Week for Totally Disabling Injuries. 


The above insurance costs about $13 a year, or Double or 
One-Half at Proportionate Rates. 
MEMBERSHIP FEE, 

Five Dollars in each Division. 
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THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
E. W. PECK & CO., 
0. 927 Broadway (bet. 21st and 
22d Sts.), New York. 
Black Stockings. 
The Cetesrarep F. P. ROBIN- 
SON CO. DYE that will positively 
not stain the feet or underclothing. 
The color is a permanent, glossy 
black, and is improved by wash- 
Vi ing, as all who have worn the 
@ ~ goods willingly testify. No special 
7 ( (a care is eae: to preserve ke and 
the hose can be washed as if 
white. Send for Price-List. 


Dicken & Gane 


MANUFACTURER. 


Quality Unexcelled. Prices Reasonable. 
Repairing and Re-covering. 
T. KEDDIE, 
Near William Street. 96 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


Beautiful and Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, Etc. 


Stained 















SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Prices. Samples by mal, a9 " s 
e Ag’t, re it.» 
W. C. YOUNG, ™ Piitadeipnia, Pa. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
NOW READY. 


HAMILTON’S 
Elementary Principles 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


ART OF WAR. 


Designed for the use of Military Colleges, National 
Guardsmen and Militia: and destined to become the 
standard authority on the subject. 

Cordially recommended by Generals Howard, Schofield, 
Pope, McCook, Morrow, and many others. 


By Lieut. W. R. HAMILTON, 
5TH U.S. ARTILLERY. 

This work embraces instruction regarding every detail 
of military life ; contains every form of blank used in the 
army ; method of conducting every military ceremony. 
It is'a veritable mudtum in parvo, and no military man can 
afford to be without it. 

500 pages, handsomely printed, and bound in 
exible leather, ° * 





$2.00 


J. Fis SOULE & CO., Publishers, 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Boston. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SGARFS & SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 
Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 
593 Broadway, New York. 


For HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
MALARIA, RHEUMATISM 


gand. all Stomach troubles, | 
E AND PREVENTATIVE ARE 


KNITTED SKIN-FITTING ABDOMINAL "BANDS. 


All wearing clumsy flannel bandages, should try our neat 
ALL WOOL BANDS. Samples mailed on receipt 
of measure and ¢1.s0. Recommended by all first class 


Physicians. A. M.&F.D.LAWSON, 795 Broadway, N. Y. 








erwin Hulbert&Co. 
5 60008; cLES yCLES 


BicY 


Ww 26 West 23° 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, 
SETTEES and ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, 
trashy stuff, but good, honest home comforts. 
Special discount to clergymen. Send stamp for 
catalogue to a 

F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 

Onondago Co.,, N. Y. 


St. New York. 














Fotpinc Lounce. 
“The Common Sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sinclair are 


not surpassed by any other class of goods, and parties 
furnishing country houses and desiring inexpensive, com- 
fortable, and durable furniture will do well to write to Mr. 
F. A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a copy of his hand- 
book, which contains illustrations of the va lous articles he 
manufacturers, with a schedule of prices.” —Scientific 
American. 





JAMES W. 


S¢e& 41 Wooster Street, 


My address is stamped on all of my chairs ; please find 
it before purchasing. F. A. SINCLAIR. 
RENWICK, 

Between Broome & Grand Streets, New York. 


Has in stock a large assortment of 


—=== PLEASURE + CARRIAGES. 





Novelties in Depot Wagons, Buckboards, etc., at moderate prices. 


Also a large number of Second-hand vehicles by Brewster & Co. 


(of Broome St.) 
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A = XTRACTS. Quadruple Bouquets. 
R a ~S B L L Ss Bouquet Evangeline. 
4 > Se @3%, Bouquet Melrose. 
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INDEPENDENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 
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Price ¢2 and upwards. Every ~ warranted. The 
holder of the ‘‘ Independent” is made of best quality Hard a 
Rubber, and is fitted with best quality gold pen, forming a 
combinaticn that will last a lifetime. " Also a first class O 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. I 
¢: and upwards. By mail on receipt of price. Send for & 
srice lists. J. ULLRICH & CO., 108 Linerty Street, New 
Vone. ks 
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$25.00. $50.00. 


gegen there are many persons throughout the country 
who would like agua a characteristic oil sketch by a 
er 


Anp Manuracturer oF MEDALS, 


1344 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


“ 


SitveR Oven Face, Spiir Seconvs, $50.00 


S recognized artist at a moderate price, I have secured a num 
& of Mr. McEntee’s sketches and studies from nature, made 
during the past twenty-five years in this country and abroad. 


‘R Oo BE RT. S NEIDER A These studies are prettily framed and will be boxed and ex- 


p fe . — ree y emo ™~ —_ size (about 36 sq. in.) price 
° 25.00, including frame. arger size (about - in.) pri 
Society Engraving & Printing $50.00, incteding frame. Thee ase 20 Tapluatasl doom 


‘\ SPECIALTY. sketch is signed by the artist. 


JENS F. PEDERSEN, 
Importer of Watches 


ceipt of price, or C. O. D. 


amination on receip 








BADGES AND ROSETTES, 
WEDDING & VISITING CARDS, C. B. VAUX, 
96 & 98 Fulton Street, : 
Cor. William, NEW YORK. 51 West Tenth Street, New York City. 





ALFRED T. CARROLL, 
TAILOR AND IMPORTER, 


166 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS THE PRODUCTION OF THE FINEST GARMENTS. , 


THE MOST POPULAR CHAIR OF THE DAY. 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR. 


Dy OVER 100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Eleven Gold Medals awarded at exhibitions in both hemispheres 
= for superiority. 
A da ; COMBINING IN ONE ARTICLE OF FURNITURE 
oon th” 4 ‘ , A Parlor, Library, Smoking, Reclining or imvalid Chair, Lounge, 
. & Bed and Child’s Crib, being adjustable to any position 
while sitting for comfort or convenience. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
WILSON BROS., Sole Propriet’rs & Manuf’s, 
823 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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THE “VOYAGER’S LAMP” 


WITH WATERPOT AND FRYINGPAN. 


Will boil a quart of water in ten minutes. Always ready for 
use. Packs in small compass for carrying. 
In Copper or Brass. For sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 


1338 & 1340 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





The Public Service Review. 
Y bd Public Service Publishing 


Company desires to announce 
the publication of a weekly news- 
paper to be called ‘* THE PuBLIc 
SERVICE REVIEW,”’’ devoted to 
the interests of the Civil, Mili- 
tary and Naval Services—na- 
tional, state and municipal. 





The paper will contain reliable information, 
contributed or collected by experts, concerning 
the various branches of the public service; edito- 
rial comments on the news of the week ; leading 
articles on important professional topics ; careful 
selections from press opinions ; correspondence, 
foreign and domestic ; the latest inventions and 
experiments ; legislation ; book notices ; together 
with social and historical sketches, short stories, etc. 

This Journal is conducted by members of the 
several classes in whose interests it will periodi- 
cally be issued. 

The PUBLIC SERVICE REVIEW will be 
ready on Thursdays, and may be subscribed for 
at $3 a year, $2 for six months, or 10 cents a copy, 
postpaid, at the offices, MV. Z. cor. Broadway and 
33a Street, N.Y. The publishers hope for a 
share of encouragement from the Services. 





THE STANDARD. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 25 ANN St., New York. 


Editor and Proprietor, HENRY GEORGE. 


Every person who takes an interest in the 
discussion of the great questions of social and 
political reform now so urgently pressing for 
solution, should read the STANDARD. Its columns 
contain the latest and strongest utterances of 
thinkers on economic subjects, as well as a 
chronicle of events and conditions illustrating 
the questions at issue. A feature of the paper 
is the department of Queries and Answers in 
which objections to the taxation of land values 
are stated and answered. The series of articles 
now publishing on the great landed estates of 
New York City will also be found of special 
interest. 


Price, $2.50 a Year, or 5 Cents a Copy. ; 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent 
by the publisher on receipt of price. Address 


THE STANDARD, 


25 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 





INDIA RUBBER OUTFITS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


SPORTSMEN, CANOEISTS AND WHEELMEN. 


OUR STOCK COMPRISES A FULL LINE OF 


RUBBER COATS, BLANKETS, FISHING PANTS, BOOTS, JACKETS, 
HATS, BAGS, AIR CUSHIONS, PILLOWS, ETC. 





GOODS OF ANY DESIRED PATTERN MADE TO ORDER. 





HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 


Manufacturers of India Rubber Goods, 
Established 1838. 





BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Franco-American Food Co.’s 


FRENCH SOUPS, 


IN GLASS JARS OR IN CANS. 


PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


A. BIARDOT of PARIS. 


‘ Member of the Fury of Experts 
at the Paris International Exhibi- 
tion for Food preparations. 








Green Turtle, Ox Tail, 

Terrapin, Consommé, 
Chicken, French Bouillon, 
Mullagatawny, Tomato, 

Mock Turtle, Julienne, 

Printanier, Chicken Consomm¢, 
Mutton Broth, Becf, 

Vegetable, Pea. 


Their invariable excellent quality, delicacy of 
taste, and elegant appearance when served, have 
caused them to be generally used by the best fami- 
lies of the States. A single trial will show the 
vast difference between them and those of any 
other brand. Sold by 

Park & Tilford, 

Acker, Merrall & Condit, 
and all other Leading Grocers. 


EPPS’S 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


COCOA 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S COCOA. THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and other preparations. 
H. @. WILBUR & SOAS, Chocolate Manuf'r's., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HUCKINS’ SOUPS. 


Green Turtle, Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, 
Chicken, Mullagatawney, Julienne, Okra or 
Gumbo, Pea, Beef, Consommé, Macaroni, Ver- 
micelli, Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin. 

RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require 
only to be heated and are then ready toserve. Put 
up in quar: cans only. These soups were first intro- 
duced to the public in 1855, and have always main- 
tained their excellence and high reputation. Only 
the very best material is used in their preparation, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 
J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


aa Send us 20 cents, to help pay erpress, 
and receive a sample (pint) can of Tomato 
Soup, prepaid, 


1841 S§. DAVIS, Jr.’s 1841 


DIAMOND HAMS, 


CINCINNATI. 


The United States Centennial Commission reported an 
award to S DAVIS, Jr. & CO. for hams exhibited: rst, 
The excellent flavor of the meat. ad, Its good keeping 
qualities, demonstrated by the freshness of hams cured in 
winter of 1873. 


S. DAVIS, Jr. & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Sold by leading cers, who have circulars ‘‘ How to 


Cook the Diamond Ham.” 
' ‘TABLE 
peau WESTA warse. 


Of Fine Grocers and Druggists. 











THE ONLY CIGAR WITH A NATIONAL 
REPUTATION. 


TANS ON GV 5th 





Endorsed by over 3,000 merchants—the cream of Ameri- 
can retail trade. One Agent (dealer only) wanted in every 
town. Send for latest offer. 

R. W. TANSILL & CO., 55 State St., Cutcaco. 


KIMBALL’S SATIN 
—) Straight-Cut 
Cigarettes. 


People of refined tastes who desire exe 
ceptionally fine Cigarettes should use only 
our straight Cut,-put up in satin packets 
and boxes of 108, 208, 508, and 100s. 


14 PRIZE MEDALS. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 
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A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN Only a Limited Number Made Every Year. 
Sccemenens Pr ULL_DRESS 
STRAIGHT CUT. 


Unquestionably the choicest Cigarette 
manufactured. 
- Under no circumstances will the high 
 . ™& REVERSIBLE standard of these goods be changed. 
4 y \e/ | S\ These Cigarettes, although costing 
\ i od I ap a) FOR MEN more than others, are well worth the 
difference asked, and always give the 























Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. AND BOYS most entire satisfaction. 
IN HOT WEATHER IN MUGGY WEATHER J PACKED—20 CIGARETTES. 
THEY WILL NOT WILT. 
WHITE CAPS (new) 
A Certificate from a warm Climate = ra 
From Mr. William Oldfield, Tallahassee, Florida. FO R T H E B EAC H 5 
‘*The collars and cuffs have arrived, and are exceedingly e63(SSsSsSaeeeeeeoowTyw 
satisfactory. They will prove a boon to every gentleman AND THE 
whose washing is none too neatly _patearcgee They Fae - - 
especially indispensable during the hot season, when starche 
chins and cuffs wilt like plucked leaves. I will gladly Always Popular FULL DRESS Package. 
assist to introduce them here.” 


Kinney Tobacco Co., 


Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of -six 
P P 


cents. (Name size). Illustrated catalogue free, 
Ten Collars, or five pair of Cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents. NEW YOR K, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., . Successors to KINNEY BROS. 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Send 15 cents for sample package. 








Manhattan Arms Co. Hammerless. 


PESOAN-Y¥, 





PRICE, 12 GAUGE, $75.00. 10 GAUGE, $75.00. 

This is not a low grade gun, but one of the finest in the worli.—Entirely machine made 
on the American plan; the workmanship is the very best; the barrels are fine Damascus, and 
stocks fine Italian walnut, automatic safety, barrel cocking, patent indicators. The shooting 
cannot be excelled. Send to 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


84 & 86 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, 


For New Catalogue of their Gun Specialties, including 
Charles Daly Hammer and Hammerless, 
Charles Daly 3-Barrel Guns, 
H. Pieper and Manhattan Arms Co. Guns. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BLOOMINGDALE’S, 


THIRD AVENUE, —__ 59th & 6Oth STS. 


HE POPULARITY and great growth of 
this establishment is not alone due to the 
fact that our prices are the lowest. Our patrons 
recognize that our goods are thoroughly reliable 
in every respect, and that every possible effort 
is made to serve them acceptably and well. 
Our store, while it is one of the largest, is 
without doubt the coolest, the best ventilated 
and the best equipped in the’city of New York. 
Yet one short season has proven that even this 
mammoth structure is unable to meet the 
requirements of our growing trade. An addition 
extending to Sixtieth Street has recently been 
commenced and will be pushed forward as fast 
as possible. When completed it will increase 
our selling space one half and the new entrance 
on Sixtieth Street will be found most convenient 
to the large number of lady customers who visit our store in carriages. The building has 
been admirably arranged with a view to giving prominence to standard stocks, such as 
Dry Goods Suits, Cloaks, Shoes, Corsets, Underwear, Furniture, Carpets, Crockery, 
House Furnishings, etc., etc. Notions and Small Wares—such as Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Laces, Jewelry and Gents’ Furnishings greet the eye at every comer, the 
whole forming a most complete and interesting exhibit of everything bright and 
beautiful and useful. 

Being direct importers of all foreign goods, we are enabled to present original and 
exclusive designs from which to select; while in the matter of prices there is nothing but 
import duties and one small profit between our customers and the European manu- 
facturer. With buyers of rare ability and sales-people of courteous manner, polite 
alike to shoppers and visitors, we are at all times enabled to meet the wishes of the 
most exacting. 

Our Mail Order Department is an excellent feature and possesses every possible 
facility for the prompt execution of all orders entrusted to us. Our Semi-annual 
Fashion Catalogue will be issued about September 15th. It will be a large book of 176 
pages, filled with handsome illustrations of Fall and Winter Fashions, and will be 
mailed free upon application by postal card or letter. 











Any prepaid purchase amounting to $5.00 or upwards, weighing not more than 
ten pounds, will be forwarded to any express point within one hundred miles of New 
York, free of charge. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROTH ERS, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, RETAILERS, 
THIRD AVENUE, 59th & 6Oth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
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the very instant of making the exposure. Can 


the spools. Price, $95.00. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
Ordinary Cameras from $3.50 upward. Mention this magazine. 


THE MONOCULAR DUPLEX OR ARTIST CAMERA, 


This is the only Camera in the world that enables the operator to see the picture non-inverted the full size of the 


late, 
h 3 n . accurately focussed, dispenses with Tripod, Focussing Cloth and 
Carrying Case ; Leather covered ; no unsightly metal work; ready at a second’s notice, and will carry eight to ten glass 
plates. Price, with one Double Holder, $75.00. In Roll HolderCamera, 48 paper negatives can be taken without changing 


Sample “—— raph, 414 x 634, 15 cents. 


t 
- SMITH & CO., 42 John Street, N. Y. 











“THE READY FOTOGRAFER,” 
A Photograph Camera for 25 Cents. 

The simple, yet perfect little instrument 
SS to which we have given the name of‘*REApY 
] Fotocrarer,” because of its readiness at 
all times and places, without any prepara- 
tion whatever, to take a photograph of any 
and everything is,in itself,a perfect camera 
with gelatine dry plate inclosed, and in all 
its essential parts resembles the ordinary 
costly camera, KOCH, SONS & CO. 

541 to 547 Pearl St., N. Y. 





READ THIS LETTER: 


WestFiE_p, Union County,N.J., 
May 1st, 1887. 
E. & H. T. AntHony & Co. 
GenxtLemex—You asked me some time 
ago how I liked the Bicycle Camera, and 
as I do not remember having replied to that 
question, I will say here that it is the most 
pee accompaniment to cycling that I 
ave yet discovered ; and on my long tours 
through new country I would be almost as much at sea without my wheel as 
without my camera. It is an endless source of pleasure, and but very little 
trouble. Long after the hours of the ride have passed away 1 have mementos 
of my rambling that do not fade; a Jandscape, a bridge, a tree, a face, the 
patient team standing by the roadside, or the quiet spot where I rested beside 
the shaded brook are all tangibly preserved for me by the magic of the camera, 
and when the winter winds have stripped the trees and the snow lies deep where 
the grass was green, I draw my chair by the fire, and with my album in my 
lap, L lve amid my suminer joys agam, —‘-Yours, 
E. R. COLLINS, 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, New York. 








In using paints obtain always an 
For quality and durability the 


article made of pure Linseed Oil. 


CHILTON PAINTS 


are unequaled. Color, Cards and Prices furnished on application, 


CHILTON MANUF. CO., 


147 FULTON STREET, N. Y., and 
141 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 





for Shot Guns, 










<> 4 
la Ai" Pistols. 1B 

Send <p Cheapest > 2 
for free Y and best. = 
Illustrated Mp = 
Catalogue. oD | 
G us 


5°7 ideal M’f'g Co. 
Box 1064 E, New Haven, Conn, 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Thorough training for every need of Voice, Body and 
Mind in all kinds of expression. Catalogue and Annual 
Report freee Summer Session, Saratoga. Begin- 
ning and advanced courses. Send for Summer Circular, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Freeman P1., Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Address James Barker, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent Wisconsin Central Line, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (mentioning this paper), for 
a copy of “A Summer Jaunt” and ‘‘ Famous 
Resorts of the Northwest,” two exquisite books 
on summer resorts, the former written by a 
well-known literary light, the latter compiled 
with accuracy and care, giving valuable infor- 
mation to the tourist. 

** It has the fascination of a novel, with the value of a 
ammar; is concise, complete, clear and methodical, 
withal the best work of the kind extant.’’—Washington 

(Pa) Reporter. 

«* Admirable for its very simplicity and naturalness. 

No person with an earnest, intelligent purose can fail of 

obtaining the most satisfactory results.’’—Winona Re- 

publican. 

** The system is so clear and perfect that those who have 
but an ordinary English education may readily grasp the 
professor’s ideas.’’—Toronto Mail. 


German Simplified. 


An eminently successful method for acquiring a sound 
and practical knowledge of the German language that will 

rove of real use in business, reading, ortravel. It is pub- 

hed in two editions : (1) For self-instruction, in 12 num- 
bers (with keys). at 10 cents each. (2.) As a School Edition 
(without keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by all b ok- 
sellers ; sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by PROF. A. 
KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New York, P:iospectus, free. 





Blair’s Pills. 


mjpGreat English Remedy for 
Gout, Rheumatism and 
Kidney Complaints. 
Sure, prompt and effective. Oval box 
34, round box 14 pills. 
At all druggists, and 224 William St., 
New York. 








JOIN A READING CIRCLE 


And pursue a systematic course of 


Home Study 
in any of the fifty different subjects, under fifty eminent 
College Professors, leading to 


Collegiate Degrees, 
and High School and College Diplomas, at a nominal cost 
—cnly $1.00 per year. 
Full information of Courses, Professors, Monthly Ques- 
tions, etc., given in the 
Union Reading Circle, 
A large 16 page literary Journal, sample copy of which and 
application form for membership will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 10 cts., in postage stamps. Address 
The Reading Circle Association, 
147 Throop Street, 
Chicago, ll. 
N. B.—Situations to teach /ree to members and sub- 
scribers. Agents wanted. 
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“HAMMOND.” 








IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 
THE HAMMOND HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only 


double-case Writing Machine that produces 


Ty PE W RITER Co. each letter by a single finger stroke, and thus fully 


economizes time and labor. 


77 Nassau St., New York. 15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and 
are ie See immense Tae ttol for their Dur- 





300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ability, Speed and Manifolding ability. 
144 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. We publish 400 letters from prominent men and 
186 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. firms which are convincing. 

215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. For book of references and specimens of work, 
443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. address 

617 Seventh Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. The American Writing Machine Co., 
15 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. HARTFORD, CONN. 

128 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. New York Office, 237 Broadway. 





Remington Standard Typewriter. 


Attention is called to the increased excellence of this incomparable 
machine, 


WE GUARANTEE ITS SUPERIORITY. 


= Buy it with the privilege of returning it unbroken at any time 
B.. within 30 days, C.O.D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every respect. 


Remington "Seebastine No. 2. We furnish the finest grades of Linen Paper and 
Typewriter Supplies of every kind. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION. 


ee Seamans & Benedict, 339 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE WORLD TRAVEL GAZETTE 


Is Published in the Interests of TRAVELERS 
all Lands. 




















Ir contains editorials and other infermation about Railway and Steam- 
ship Companies, and all lines of business connected with travel. 

Having its main circulation among well-to-do people, it also pays due attention to 
literature, ‘art, theatre, music, etc. 

Sample copies mailed free of charge upon application. Address, 


WORLD TRAVEL: GAZETTE, 
207 Broadway, corner Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
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GALL & LEMBKE, 


Importing and Manufacturing Opticians, 


21 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


—— 
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The construction of the Lenses Combine 


with great power at long distances. 
measuring dis 


Aneroid Barometers of the most sensitive construction to foretell atmos 
, Pocket Aneroids to measure altitude from 1 to 20,000 feet. 


Yacht and Marine Glasses. 


definition, 
scopes with adjustments for 


changes. 


ey 2 Bros. 


Oprig ay 5 : 

PERFECT FITTING SPECTACLES AND 
EYE-GLASSES, FOR “OUTING” 
SPORTS. 

Nos. 295 & 297 Fourth Avenue, 
cor. 23d St., New York. 


Branches in 
Albany, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


PHILLIPS’ 
ELITE DIRECTORY 


OF PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


Taking in New York City, its suburbs, towns 
and villages of New Jersey and Staten Island. Con- 
taining the names of 30,000 householders, inter- 
sected by streets, giving their private residences 
and exact numbers, arranged in streets and ave- 
nues. Invaluable for addressing Wedding and Re- 
ception Invitations. Sold by all booksellers. 


PRICE, SIX DOLLARS. 


W. PHILLIPS & CO., 81 Nassau St., N. Y. 








THE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 32 PAGES, 
COLORED COVER, DEVOTED 
TO THE WHEELING. 
Price 50 CENTS PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY, wuicHu 
ALSO AN 





9 x 12, AND 


INTERESTS OF 


WILL BE MAILED you FREE. 
8-PAGE ILLUSTRATED List OF VALU- 
ABLE CYCLING ACCESSORIES, com- 
PRISING EVERY LITTLE REQUISITE THAT 
ADDS TO THE COMFORT OF THE CYCLER. 
THESE ACCESSORIES WE OFFER FREE To 
EVERY WHEELMAN on CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS NAMED INTHE CIRCULAR. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy AND PREMIUM 
List. IT WILL COST YOU NOTH- 
ING—onLY A PosTAL CARD. ADDRESS 


THE 


WBHEELMEN’S GAZETTE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Before Buying your Bicycle or Tricycle 
send for a copy of 


THE CYCLIST, 


Bicycling and Tricycling Trades Review. 





The Largest and Most Influential Journal of the combined 
Sport, Pastime and Trade in the World. 


THE JOURNAL OF BRITISH CYCLING. 
Every Wednesday—One Penny. 


Sent post free to any part of world for 12 months for $2.00. 
Sample copy free on application. 


ILIFFE & SON, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


DER 


Radfahrer. 


FACH-BLATT FUR DIE 
GESAMMT-INTERESSEN DES DEUT- 
SCHEN RADFAHR-SPORTS. 


Amtliches Organ des Deutschen Radfahrer-Bundes. 





Eigenthimer, Herausgeber und verantwortlicher 
Redacteur : 


T. H. S. WALKER, 
87, Zimmer-Strasse, Berlin, S.W: 


PRICE FOR SIX MONTHS, FOUR MARKS 
(ONE DOLLAR). 
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TENNIS AND BICYCLE OUTFITS 
Of every description, at LOW PRICES. 








Canvas Lawn Tennis Shoes in 
White, Blue and Wine, $1.65 
per pair. 





" NA 
ed oS Best quality Striped 
a English Flannel Caps 

] in club colors, $1.00 

each. 





Best quality Striped Eng- 
lish Flannel Blazers, in 
club colors, Orange and 


Black, Scarlet and White, jmported Silk Belts in plain colors 
Blue andBlack,Blackand nq fancy stripes, with silver buck- 
White, etc., $5.00 each, les, $1.00 each. 


Wa Peredo 
128 & 130 FULTON ST. & 87 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Send Two-cent Stamp for our new 51-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


SPORTSMEN’S WEAR 
EQUIPMENTS 


We are headquarters for cloth- 















ing made from Leather, Cordu- 
roy, Moleskin, Canvas and Flan- 
nel; also Gun Cases, Shell Boxes, 
Cartridge Belts, Game Bags. All 
goods sold by us are of our own 


manufacture. 





Send for catalogue and 





samples. 
GEO. BARNARD & CO., 
108 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Gen’l Agents, New York, Chicago. 
E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 
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It touches upon a greater number of subjects of popular interest and instruction than can 


THE FORUM. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 








be found in any other periodical that has yet been published in this country. — MAIL AND 


Express, JV. Y. City. 


No magazine, we believe, has ever before presented in so short a time so much valuable 
literature. — ArGuS, Albany, N. Y. 


THE Forum addresses itself to the mass of intelligent people. 





It discusses subjects that concern all classes alike—in morals, in education, in 


government, in religion. 


It is genuinely independent, both of partisan bias and counting-room influence. 

It is constructive in its aim, presenting opposing views, not for the purpose of 
exciting strife, but in order to assist the reader to form wise conclusions. 

It employs ¢he best known essayists ; and it also invites to its pages men and women 
connected with important business and social interests who have special opportunities 


for information. 





A FEW OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


President Julius H. Seelye, 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
<— Thomas M. Cooley, 

resident S. C. Bartlett, 
 eorr Parton, 

resident F. A. P. Barnard, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Bishop J. L. Spalding, 
President Timothy Dwight, 
Prof. William T. Harris, 
Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
Monsignor 1°. S. Preston, 
Prof. Alexander Winchell, 
Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, 
President E. G. Robinson, 


SOME OF THE 


Are We in Danger of Revolution ? 
Newspapers Gone to Seed. 

Is Romanism a Baptized Paganism ? 
Some Experiences with Criminals. 
Shall We Muzzle the Anarchists ? 
Domestic Service. 

What the Roman Catholics Want. 
Our Boys on Sunday. 

My + Experience. 

How I Was Educated. 

An Employer’s view of the Labor 


—— 

The Evolution of the Boycott. 
The Negro in the South. 
Cremation. 

Facts about Civil Service Reform. 


David Dudley Field, 

rof. William G. Sumner, 
Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, 
Prof. C. A. Young, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
Moncure D. Conway, 
Chancellor John H. Vincent, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
Prof. David Swing, 
Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, 
Park Benjamin, 
Rev. M. 7. Savage, 





SUBJECTS ALREADY 


Poisons in Food and Drink. 

Is Life Worth Saving? 

Should the State Teach Religion ? 

Shall the Eight-hour System be Adopted ? 
he Experiment of Popular Government. 

The Manuscript Market. 

Woman's Duty to Woman. 

The Interviewer. 

The Future of Sunday Journalism. 

Should Foreign Authors be Protected ? 

Do We Need a Metallic Currency ? 

The Limit of Speed in Ocean Travel. 

The Future of Arctic Exploration. 

What We Know about the Weather. 

Newspaper Espionage. 

Arbitration in Labor Disputes. 





Prof. Henry C. Adams, 
W. H. Mallock, 
President J. R. Kendrick, 
Prof. Newman Smyth, 
Carroll D. Wright, 4 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, 4 
Prof. Noah K. Davis, 4 
Lieut. A. W. Greely, E 
Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, , 
Andrew Carnegie, . 
Prof. R. H. Thurston, 

Dr. William A. Hammond, 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, 

O. B. Frothingham, 

Woods Pasha. 


DISCUSSED. 


The Waste by Fire. 

Shall Sunday be Preserved ? 
Industrial War. 

Prohibition. 

Is Labor a Commodity ? 
The Revolt of the Majority. 
The Convalescence of aith. 
College Athletic Sports. 
The E isheries Dispute. 
Civilization and Suicide. 
Modern Smuggling. 

What- Rights a Laborers? 
Our African Contingent. 
Americanisms.in England. 
Are Women Fairly Paid? 
The Tramp and the Law. 


FIFTY CENTS A COPY; $5.00 A YEAR. 





THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 97 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY 


WILL QUICKLY CURE ANY CASE OF 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 


NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS OR PLEASURE. 


Explanation and Testimonials free. 


Address, O. FRINK, 


234 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 





Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes. 


Poultry, Pigeon, and 
Cattle Foods. 
Horse Constitution 
Powders. 
Prairie Meat Crissel and 
Celebrated Dog and 

‘STAMPED. Pigeon Soaps. 
For Sale by all First-class Grocers and Dealers in Sports- 
men’s Supplies. 


English Dog and Poultry 
Medicines. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Factory, 239-245 E. 56th St., New York. 


CIRCULAR POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


St. Bernards 


At Stud. 
Champion Apollo Fee $100. 


Unbeaten in Switzerland or America, 


Litter brother to English champion 
SIRIUS, and sire of champion Hector, 
Rigi and other noted prize winners. 


Victor Joseph—Fee $50. 


Born Dec., 1884. Champion Beauchief, 
ex-Bertha. Imported Nov., 1886. Win- 
nings, 1st—St. Bernard Club, England, 
1885; 1st—New York, 1887. 


Importing.—Mr. Hy. Schumacher 
selects for us in Switzerland; Mr. Sydney 
Smith in England. 


W. W. TUCKER—LORENZO DANIELS. 
P. O. Box 1338, N. Y. 
Kennels—Montclair Heights, N. J. 


NONE ARE 





The Original 








WOODILL’S 
IMPROVED DOG SOAP 


Positively kills fleas, cures mange and improves the coat. 
No Carbolic Acid. A pure white soap. 25 cents. 


Recommended by 
Jas. Watson, Epw. Lever, Frank Dote, 
ARTHUR CHAMBERS, and others. 
MANUFACTURED BY ; 
GEORGE D. WOODILL, 
No. 718 Green Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Breeder and Sportsman. 


T= Turf and Sportsman’s Jour- 

nal of the Pacific Slope. Pub- 
lished weekly at San Francisco, Cal. Reviews 
Horse-Racing, Yachting, Athletics, 
Base-ball, Cricket, Foot-ball, Bicycling, Angling, 
Hunting, Shooting, Coursing, Kennel. 


Rowing, 


With special departments for Stable and Pad- 
dock, Herd and Swine. Edited by JosEpH CAIRN 
SIMPSON 





Subscription $5.00 per year in advance. 


THE FINEST MEDIUM FOR SPORTING 
ADVERTISING IN THE COUNTRY. 





ADDRESS, 


Breeder and Sportsman Pub. Co. 
508 Mongomery Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





DO YOU WANT A DOG? 
If so, send for Doc Buyers’ Gurpg, 
containing colored plates, 100 en- 
gravings of different breeds, prices 
they are worth, and where to buy 
them. Also Cuts of Dog Furnishing 
Goods of all kinds. Directions for 
Training Dogs and Breeding Ferrets. 
Mailed for 15 Cents. 
Associated Fanciers, 
237 Soutu 81x Srt., Philadelphia. 


SILK FRICTION MITTEN, 
55c. A PAIR, DELIVERED. 
For the Bath and Training Purposes. 
ASK_FOR THEM. 


Silk Training Shirts, sleeveless. Just 
what_you want. Give chest measure. 








$1.00 each, delivered. 
Oo. S. BROWN, 
2290 Washington Street, Boston, or 


of fine outfitters, 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK. 


The leading features of this sterling company are: 

x. STRENGTH. It has the largest Geer surplus over lia- 
bilities. 

2. CareruL Conservatism. Shown by thirty-five years 
of success. 

3. LiBeRaity AND Farr Deatinc. Its policy contract is 
free from all objectionable restrictions. Every policy issued 
by this company for more than twenty years contains an 
incontestable clause. i . 

The New Endowment Plan of this company is 
the most attractive feature in life underwriting. It gives 
the best combination of advantages offered by any plan in 


use. 
This will be fully explained if you will call or write. 
Agents wanted—write for particulars. 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
H. Y. Wempze, Sec’y. . L. Hatsey, rst V.-P. 
S. N. Sressins, Actuary. . B. Sroxgs, 2d V.-P. 
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ENGINES, Single, Compound, 
Triple Expansion. BOILERS, 
Upright and Horizontal (fire 
or water tubes), Kettle, etc === 
Models and Machinery of the - 
very latest improved type for 
speed, durability, lightness, 
comfort, elegance. Machinery 


SG 
mee as a 
Re os 


GARLAND & CO., Contractors for building Steam Yachts, Launches, etc. 





designed especially for Boat 
and for work desired. Quality 
of material used—the very 
-best. Workmanship guaran- 
teed superior in every way. 


Office, 291 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


£G- 30 MILES AN HOUR CUARANTEED FOR RACING STEAMERS. “Gi 





CANOE SAILS 


Furnished Rigged Complete. Spars and Fittings, 
Camp Chairs, Folding Cots, Tents of all descrip- 
tions, FLAGs of all kinds, YacHT SAtLts, CANOE and 
YACHT AWNINGS. Send stamp for beautiful illus- 
trated catalogue. 
Ss. HEMMENWAY, 
60 South St., New York. 


BOSTON YACHT AGENCY, 


43 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
Builders and designers of all classes of steam and sailing 
yachts. Estimates, plans and specifications furnished at 
reasonable cost. A large list of yachts of all dimensions for 
sale andcharter. Agents for the Alaska Down Life Saving 
appliances and the Neptune Air Mattress Company’s goods. 
Everything in the yachting line. Send for catalogue. 
G. F. Crark, Boston. G. F. CLARK & CO. 
Jerr Borven, Jr. (Late of Borden & Wood, Fall River). 





YACHT AGENCY. 





YACHTS—STEAM OR SAIL, OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Senp For CATALOGUE. 
Modeling, Designing and Building a Specialty. 
Owners intending to wah are communicate with 


M. HUBBE, 65 Wall Street, (3d Floor) N. Y. 
MONTAUK STEAMBOAT Co., 


LIMITED 
For Orient, Greenport, Shelter Island, 
Southhold and Sag Harbor. 


Tue New Iron STEAMER 


SHELTER ISLAND, 


Capt. Gro, C. Gipss, 
LEAVES NEW YORK, Pier 23, foot of Beekman Street, 
E. R., ‘Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 
RETURNING: 
LEAVES SAG HARBOR, Mondays, 
Fridays at 4 P. M. 
Jj. Cc GIBBS, Agent, 
Office on the Pier, N. Y. 





Wednesdays and 





THE RADIX FOLDING CENTERBOARD. 











THREE Sizes: 30x15 INS. 36x18 INS. 37X24 INS. 
For Sailboats and Canoes. Has no well nor 
trunk, giving clear, flush floor in boat, and superior sailing 
qualities. Made entirely of brass. Received gold and silver 
medals, New Orleans, and Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Prices Reduced. Send for circular. 
The Radix Manufacturing Company, 


39 OLD SLIP, NEW YORK. 








ALLEN’S BOW-FACING OARS! 











Price Reduced to $6.00 per pair. 
~The Strongest, Easiest Rowing, and only Perfect Work- 
ing Bow-Facers in the World. Warranted Satisfactory 
after t! ree days’ trial, or Money Refunded, less Express 
Charges. F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, Ills. 


THE JOURNAL DE LA MARINE, 


“LE YACHT” 


In its ninth year of existence. The only 
French illustrated nautical paper 
published in Europe. 








YACHTING, MARINE MILITAIRE, 
MARINE DU COMMERCE. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
Six Months, $3.25. One Year, $5.00. 
50 Rue St. Lazare, PARIS. 


Subscriptions taken at the office of OUTING. 
—_ 








We build everything, from a Canoe to a Steam Yacht, 
either Clinker or Carvel, and haye made a revolution in 
prices for strictly first-class work. A good Clinker built 
an 13 ft. long, 36-in. beam, weight 60 to 75 lbs., with oars, 
$20. We will make estimates on any kind of boat-work. 
Send _1o cts. in nape for illustrated catalogue. Chicago 
Headquarters, 115 Wabash Ave. 

R. J, DOUGLAS & CO., Waukegan, IIl, 
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Metallic Life Boats, 
Life Rafts, 

Life Preservers, 
Boat Hardware = ; 


159 & 160 SO 








JOHN T. SMITH, 


GOLD MEDAL. 






Boat and Oar Works, 
Boats of all Kinds. 


UTH ST., 40 & 42 DOVER ST., N. Y. 





THE HARLAN & 
HOLLINGSWORTH CoO., 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 
——BUILDERS OF—— 
Iron Steamships, Steamboats 


and Iron Sailing Vessels of every description. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, TANKS 


AND MACHINE WORK IN GENERAL, 

We have a Basin Dry Dock, on Simpson’s Patent, capable 
of Docking Vessels 340 feet in length, and drawiny 14 feet 
of water, and are prepared to Dock and Repair all classes 
of vessels at very reasonable rates. 


OFFICE IN NEW YORK: 
Rooms 84 & 86 Boreel Building, Broadway. 





THE MURPHY 
MARINE VARNISH 


Possesses in a degree unattained by any other article of the 
kind, the following properties : 

1. Perfect resistance to the destructive action of salt water, 
soap, grease, etc. 

2. Absolute preservation of iron from rust, and of wood 
from decay. 

3. Extreme tenacity and adherence to surfaces, and conse- 
quent prevention of cracking, flaking, peeling and blistering. 

4. Fine lustre, and the development of the natural beauty 
of woods. 

5. Extreme durability. 

Builders and Owners of Yachts will find the truest econo- 
my in the use of the MARINE VARNISH. 

For sale by all Yacht-supply dealers, and by 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 
227 Broadway, New York City. 





BOWDISH & CO., 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Canoes, Row-Boats 
AND SMALL STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Patent, smooth, self-calking seams, and a 
new method of fastening ribs,seats and decks, 


THE BEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL 





Senp Stamps ror CaTaLocurs, 


THE MODEL YACHTSMAN AND 
















CANOEIST, 

An interesting monthly journal containing designs of 
canoes, model yachts and fittings; reports of matches; 
yachting items; doings of the clubs, &c., &c. 

“ Annual subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. per annum (65 cts.) 





THOMAS GRASSAM, 161 Hicu St., Hutt, ENGLAND. 
Subscriptions forwarded from the office of QvuTING. 








- ~7 
$1.00 a year. Union Square, New York. 


PRATT & LAMBERT’S 
Spar « Finishing « Varnish. 


UNEQUALED for yachts, masts, boats, etc. Will stand 
salt and fresh water better than any ever on the market. 
OUR SMOKESTACK BLACK has qualities of endurance 
to weather and heat unsurpassed by all others. For further 
particulars apply to office. e 


No. 47 John and 5 Dutch Streets, N. Y. 


















THE AMERICAN YACHT LIST FOR 1887 

Published with the official sanction and under the patron- 
age of the New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs. 

Contains a complete register of the Yacht Clubs of the 
U.S. and British Provinces, with List of Officers, Names and 
Dimensions of Yachts, their Builders, Home Ports, etc., etc. 

Crus PENNANTS AND PRIVATE SIGNALS, 
Compiled by Niets Orsen, Steward N. Y. Y. C 
Price, $4.00. 

To be obtained from Thomas Manning, Sole Agent, 53 

Beaver St., N. Y. 





FOR ABOVE OR BELOW WATER LINE. 
ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
No Valves or Cocks to turn on or off. 


ANV GaLNALVd 





COMBINATION 
VYAGHT PUMP 
WATER CLOSET. 


. di 
WILLIAM BISHOP, 
PLUMBER, COPPERSMITH AND STEAM-FITTER, 

210 SOUTH ST., New York. 
YACHT PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. 


‘Ad GSHYNLOVANNVW 


When ordering please mention Outing. 








John Bliss & Co., 


Headquarters for Charts and Nautical Instruments. 


128 Front Street, 
New York. 
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WHITE STAR LINE. 


UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LIVERPOOL, QUEENSTOWN AND NEW YORK, 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
BRITANNIC, GERMANIC, ADRIATIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, 














Saloon Passage, $60, $80 and $100. Excursion Tickets on favorable terms 


For inspection of plans, sailing lists or other information, apply at the 


Company’s Offices, 41 Broadway, New York. 





CHICAGO, 54 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 
BOSTON, 115 STATE STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 406 WALNUT STREET. 





PROVIDENCE LINE 


—_===BETWEENS=— 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, WORCESTER, BAR HARBOR, ALL WHITE MOUNTAIN 
POINTS, RESORTS ON NARRAGANSETT BAY, WARWICK, 
OAKLAND BEACH, AND BUTTONWOOD BEACH. 





Steamers leave New York from Pier 29, N. R., foot Warren Street, at 5 P. M. daily, Sundays excepted. Steamers 
leave Providence from Fox Point Wharf, at 7.30 P. M. daily, except Sunday. Through connection via this line to and 
from Bar Harbor, A parlor car between steamer’s landing and Fabyan’s and intermediate points without change. 

Send to A. G. P. A., Box 3011, N. Y. City, for Excursion Book for ’87. 

J. W. MILLER, W. R. BABCOCK, O. H. BRIGGS, 

Gen’! Manager, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
New York. New York. Providence, R.I 
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UY =. 
==" | Singer-Cycles 
SINGER’S STRAIGHT STEERER No. 2, 


IS SUITABLE FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
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W. B. EVERETT & CO., Sole U.S. Agents, 
6 and 8 BERKELEY ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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“Let Others Try the Experiment.” 
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The Columbias have been subjected to the practical tests of ten years 
upon road and path; there are machines upon the market of limited age 
and claimed to be as good or superior to the old, reliable Columbias ; per- 
haps they are; it isn’t for us to say. If the wheelman can afford to try the 
experiment, it’s good for his education, and of eventual benefit to the 
Columbias. 

For instance, for six years hemispherical steering-centres have been 
used on the Expert Columbia, and on the Light Roadster for three years—a 
pretty fair test that such an arrangement is the most practical. The ball- 
bearing head hasn't been proved to be better, yet it may be. “Let others 
try the Experiment.” 





It has been asserted that the various forms of safety bicycles will over- 
run both continents. For several years safeties have been on the market, 
yet their increase in use has not been noticeable. Ninety-five per cent. of 
riders seem to prefer the crank machine. We manufacture safeties; if you 
desire one, we should be pleased to have you try the experiment. 





It costs considerable to make first-class machines; Columbias are first- 
class machines, and are sold at respectable prices; perhaps as good 
machines can be sold for much less than our prices. “Let others try the 





experiment.” 

It may be a paying investment for a wheelman to purchase a so-called 
first-class machine for a seemingly low price, and then again it may not be. 
The wheelman can try the experiment. 
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POPE MFG. CO. 


ALBERT A. POPE, President. EDWARD W. POPE, Treasurer. 





Principal Offices: 79 Franklin St., cor. Arch, Boston. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
12 Warren St., New York, 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





The Most Comprehensive Cycling Catalogue published—52 Pages, 47 Engravings—sent Free by Mail upon Applicatiom 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SHIPMAN 
AUTOMATIC ENGINE 


(FUBL—KEROSENE OTL). 














ry 


The CLEANEST, . he NO DUST. 
» NO DIRT. 
d 
SAFEST an nen 
BEST ENGINE NO 
ENGINEER. 


in the world for Boats 


atalogues sent on 
and Yachts. . “e 


application. 


Ps 


STYLE OF SHIPMAN MARINE ENGINE, ONE TO FOUR HORSE POWER. 
If you are interested in 


BOATING OR YACHTING, 


it will pay you to send five cents in stamps for a copy of the most complete and 
elaborate catalogue of Boats, Yachts and Steam Launches, ever published. We 
build everything from Canoe to Steam Yacht. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 


POPE MANUFACTURING Co., 
291 Wabash Avenue, 
R. D. GARDEN, Manager. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A FULL LINE of COLUMBIA BICYCLES and TRICYCLES, Parts and Sundries, 
for North-western Trade always in stock. 
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COVENTRY MACHINISTS Co.'s 


N EW 
‘MARLBORO’ TANDEM 























NEW METHOD OF CONVERTING. 
Very Simple and Expeditious. 


CAN BE RIDDEN BY TWO LADIES. 
DOUBLE STEERING. 














Admitted by both Riders and the Press to be the best © 
Tandem for all-round road work in the market. 





Send for Catalogue containing full particulars of 


CLUB TANDEMS, 
MARLBORO CLUB TRICYCLE, 
SWIFT SAFETY BICYCLE, etc., etc. 


Clearance list of second-hand wheels free on application to 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS Co., (Limited,) 
239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Thos. Hooper, 
FINE ART STORE, 114 Nassau St. 


Pictures and Frames at Reduced Prices. 


Badges, Medals, Etc. 





MADE FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


BUILDING 2288, Warren Street N.Y. 
H. C. HASKELL, 








Send 15 cents in stamps for 
THE LAWN TENNIS SCORE BOOK. 


Discount to Clubs. CHARLES R. BOURNE, 
ENGRAVER & STATIONER, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A #2 


BICYCLE: GUN <2 


end to A. W. GUMP, Dayton, AI ¥. 
Sirs for ILLUSTRATED NEW? AND AIS 


18 John St., New York. 


Correspondence Invited. 


DAYTON 


BICYCLE STAND 
ano GAMP STOOL 


Can be used as a stand or stool; used 
for cleaning; adjusted to different size 
wheels, Price $2, delivered free of 
express to ~~ point east of Omaha. 
Patented by A. W. GUMP, Dayton, OV. 





















SECOND-HAND PRICE LIST. Bicycles 
repaired and nickeled. Second-hand 
BICYCLES, GUNS and RE- 
VOLVERS taken in exchange. 









THE GENUINE ROYAL MAIL. 


A full stock of new BICYCLES and TRICYCLES with 1887 improvements are now ready for 


exhibition. Among the latest improvements in the bicycles are the following :— 


A NEW PATTERN OF TRIGWELL’S BALL-HEAD much better than last year; 
HOLLOW RIMS, DETACHABLE CRANKS, BOWN’S BALL BEARINGS, 
DETACHABLE HANDLE BARS, LACED SPOKES, ETC. 


DON’T Buy an inferior or old model wheel, until you have examined the latest and best. 
Owners of genuine Royal Mails will hear something of interest to them by sending their name and 


HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


&s Sole United States Agent for the Genuine ROYAL MAIL Bicycles and Tricycles. 


If You Wish 


A BICYCLE OR TRICYCLE 


You had better consult us or apply for our 
1887 Catalogue. 


address to 








We have the largest variety at the most reasonable list 
prices and are the largest manufacturers. 





GORMULLY & JEFFERY MF. Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


MAKERS OF 


AMERICAN CYCLES. 
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Manufactured (under Yost & McCune Patents) by the 











SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 














For Coasting, Hill Climbing, and all-round Road Rid- 
ing, the SPRINGFIELD ROADSTER HAS NO EQUAL. 
It is made of the best weldless steel. tubing, steel drop 
forgings, best enamel finish, with nickel-plated trimmings 
and the Fish adjustable saddle. Don’t buy a Wheel 
before seeing the 


SPRINGFIELD ROADSTER. 





















OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORIGINATORS OF NEW DESIGNS 
IN LAWN TENNIS SUPPLIES. 


Our stock of Lawn Tennis Goods this season cannot be equalled by any house in 
the World. Our Famous Quaker City, Rensnaw, Gem, Rival 
and other makes of rackets will be fully up to the high standard of last season. 























Our new applicant for public favor in * racketdom” is the “ Tate,” — 

with the same care and of the same Superiok material as our ** Qua 

City,” and, like that racket, will become famous rol the 
tennis world, we _ haven’t 








= the slightest doubt. 


























Send for complete terms. Catalogue mailed free. 


EEE EEE A. J. REACH & CO., 
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= 23 South Eighth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Horace Partridge & Co., Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 

Used by leading 
players through- 
out the country. 










HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ATHLETIC & GYMNASIUM GOODS. 


Illustrated Catalogue containing playing rules for 
awn Tennis sent on application. 


497 & 499 WASHINGTON STREET. 





QUAKER CITY RACQUET, FINEST MADE. 
AGENT FOR A. J. REACH & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED SPORTING GOODS. 


Restringing of 
Racquets 2 
Specialty. 


W. H. ROBERTSON, 
296 Broadway, NEW YORK (upstairs). 
















SUPERIOR TENNIS RACKETS. 


ch. 
The Franklin Ex 5 ot her Racket, cr 9 The Staten Island Racket. ... $3.00 
The Beeckman Racket.... . 5.50 The Saint George Racket.... 2. se 


The Franklin —— Racket. 4.00 The Practice Racket.. _ 

Sample Racket sent by mail, postage paid, for 25 cts. in ‘addition to 
the price. 1887 
Tennis Rules, 
with complete list 
of Tennis Club 
Outfits, sent, post- 
paid, by m mail, 10 
cts. Send for our 1887 catologue, just out, 356 large pages, over 5500 
illustrations; covers printed in 15 colors. Sent by mail, postage paid, 
25 cts. T he reputation of our cloth-covered Tennis Ball will be main- 
tained in our new ball for 1887. We have reduced the club price trom 
$5.00 to $4.00 per dozen; if by mail, 30 cents per dozen additional. One- 
fourth or one-half dozen balls at dozen rates. We have some ot last 
year’s balls, wh are potas lively as the new ball, for $3.00 per duzen. 


PECK & SNYDER, Mfrs., 124, 126 &128 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Do YOUKNOW 


WHAT BICYCLE IT IS 
THAT WINS THE ROAD RACES? 





















GS 








It is called the VICTOR, for as many as two reasons—First, because 
that’s its name; Second, because it *‘gets there.” The 100 mile Road 
Race at Clarksville, Mo., May 23d, was the greatest Cycle race ever run. 
There were two Victor Bicycles in this race, and they went through “ with- 
out a skip or a break,” and finished first and second, 24 seconds apart 
and FIVE MINUTES ahead of the third man in. 


ALSO 


In the great 100 mile Road Race at Crawfordsville, Ind., June 13th, 
the only Victor Bicycle in the race took first place, distancing all 
competitors. 


THIS TALKS. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 


182-188 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





— 


.~ HAIR 
COLORING 
|MPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


Instantly restores Gray Hair, Bleached 
Hair, or Gray Beards to natural color; 



































leavesitclean, soft and glossy 
and no one dreams that 
you color it. Absolutely 
harmless,odor- less, and last- 
ing. Baths do not affect it. 
Send sample of hair and 
a designate nat- | Trade Mark.| ural color. 
tah ig vd , No, 1, Black; No, 4, Chestnut; 
aan No, 2, Dark Brown; No. 5, Light Chestnut; 
ROMEO AND JULIET.—Their First Meeting at the Ball. No. 3, Medium Brown; No. 6, Guld Blonde; 


—— No. 7, Ash Blonde. 
a PAMPHLET FREE. 
These groups are packed, without extra cha 


e, to go 
with safety to any part of the world. If intended bor Wed- PRICE, $ 1 50 or $3.00. 
ding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly, as directed. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, varying in price +++ 
from $10 to $25, and pedestals in Ebony and Mahogany 


finish, can be had on application, or will be mailed by IMPERIAL CHEMICAL Cco., 


enclosing ten cents te 
JOHN ROGERS, West 23d Street, New York. 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th St., New York. m 54 bi a ti ty 
TAKE ELEVATOR. ention this Publication. 


















































A RANCH GUARD IN ARIZONA. 
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AT HOME IN_ GENEVA. 
BY CHARLOTTE REEVE CONOVER. 
Otheordinarysum- wandering steps would return? It is nat- 







= mer tourist, with 
~ a four months’ 
leave of absence 
from the office or 
the schoolroom, 
Geneva is merely 
a stopping-place 
to get home let- 
ters, do some shopping, and keep the Sab- 
bath-day holy. The latter is especially 
necessary to the itinerant, orthodox con- 
science, by this time secretly uncomfort- 
able with the recollection of a Sunday 
excursion in the Tyrol, an unintentional 
view of a military parade in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and other small breaches of the 
fourth commandment that would have 
been undreamed of at home. In the city 
of Calvin, with three English churches, 
the manifestly proper thing is to settle up 
spiritual affairs and begin again where 
one left off in London at Spurgeon’s Tab- 


ernacle. For there is nothing to ‘‘see” 
in Geneva. That is—in a Baedeckerian 
sense. There isno museum. At least, 


while the untraveled bourgeois of the 
Rue des Granges thinks there is, the 
Oberlin graduate, after walking past 
miles of mummies and Trojan antiquities 
at Kensington, and through salon after 
salon at the Louvre, is not apt to regard 
the Musée Rath as worth a visit. There 
are no historical palaces in Geneva; no 
royal gallery, with three hundred and fifty 
Madonnas in the catalogue; no park, with 
the aristocracy on view daily ; no Romish 
church, with holy relics; no races, no gay- 
ety. Itis essentially Bostonian in its sol- 
idity, its staidness, and its intellectuality. 

How does it happen, then, thatI, with 
all the zeal for crypts, Holy Families, 
and anfiquités,common to the ‘‘personally 
conducted,” look back with my mind's 
eye to Geneva as the Mecca to which my 


ural that a long sojourn in any land 
should create a strong attachment for it, 
and possibly that rule might hold good in 
regard even to Greenland. Still I always 
felt indignant at the prevailing opinion 
among tourists, that Geneva was availa- 
ble only as a place to buy a music-box 
and engage places in the diligence for 
Chamounix. To me there is more in her 
old, narrow streets, the rushing blue 
river, the graceful, clean bridges, and the 
far-off outline of the Alps, than I could 
ever put on paper. 

The modern portion of the city lies on 
a level with the lake and skirts the banks 
of the river. As first seen from the ap- 
proach by boat, Geneva creates much the 
same impression as other prosperous con- 
tinental cities. ‘The numerous hotels and 
blocks of houses, white and many-storied, 
rise above the trees in the English Gar- 
dens. The windows have stone bal- 
conies and striped awnings, and the up- 
per stories are draped with hanging-vines. 

We miss the ubiquitous fiction in regard 
to Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, that wearies 
the eye in Paris; and instead, the gas- 
lamps bear the motto, “Post Zenebras Lux,” 
and the cross of the Swiss Confederation. 
There are the same smooth, asphalt 
streets, with gayly-painted edifices for 
the sale of periodicals, at every corner; 
the same familiar signs in the windows 
relative to Appartemenies a louer, trés bon 
marché, and, of course, with une belle vue 
des Alpes. It is immaterial toward which 
point of the compass the windows of 
Swiss apartments look ; there is always a 
fine view of the Alps, and you are court- 
eously requested to sonnez la cloche, 
S. V. P., when you may see for yourself. 

What give to Geneva most particularly 
an air of picturesque distinction are her 
bridges. The Rhone, when it gathers its 
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scattered globules from 
‘‘Lake Leman,” and takes anew the 
course it lost when it entered the lake 
fifty miles above, rushes under the arches 
of the Pont du Mont Blane and swirls 
around the stone piers in quivering 
eddies and small whirlpools, that do not 
hide the white pebbles on the bottom, 
full fifteen feet below. Then it divides its 
current for/’//e Rousseau, a small interrup- 
tion affording enough room for a clump 
of poplars and a statue of its namesake. 


AT HOME IN GENEVA. 


the depths of 


LAKE LEMAN, GENEVA. 


Once again the current is spanned by the 


Pont des Bergues, bent like an elbow, 
with a narrow foot-bridge connecting 
with the island. Below this are other 


small bridges and a larger island known 
as the Quartier de I'Ile, a fragment of old 
Geneva, as is evident from the ancient 
houses crowded together, some of them 
built on piles over the brink of . the river, 
and all in a state of picturesque disrepair. 

At intervals along the stone quays are 
the floating wash-houses, where the 
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QUARTIER D'ILE, GENEVA. 


women pound the linen, slap the boards, 
sing, laugh and quarrel from daybreak to 
sundown; and the bath-houses, where 
you can take a plunge and turn as blue as 
the river—both privileges for half-a-franc ! 
The quays are lined with shops which 
display the most bewildering temptations 
in the shape of watches and jewelry, 
wood-carvings, and Mont Blanc crystals. 

But the tourist in search of the pictur- 
esque finds the old market most alluring 
to sketch-book and purse. Old women, 
with fluted caps and complexions like a 
well-worn castor glove, sit under huge 
umbrellas and call your attention to the 
freshness of their lettuce or the maturity 
of their cheeses. They speak a rapid 
and unintelligible fafois, smoke black 
pipes, and, almost without exception, 
have pronounced cases of goitre. What 
strikes the American mind most power- 
fully is the disregard of the sanctity of 
eatables. Very often the vegetables and 
fruit are piled up on the very stones of 
the streets. It happens occasionally that 


one of the little stunted donkeys, with a 
load behind him that would not disgrace 
a pair of steers, stumbles against some of 
the merchandise, and away rolls a cheese 
over the cobble-stones. With torrents of 
abusive pafots and much indignant ges- 
ticulation, the wandering cheese is 
placed once more in the society of its 
contemporaries, and its selling qualities 
are not impaired by the adventure. A 
cheese, to be really acceptable to a Swiss, 
must have both age and experience. 
Bread is treated with the same liberality 
and breadth of idea. An ouvreuse, doing 
her errands and her marketing at one 
time, fills her little hand-cart with pota- 
toes and cauliflower, upon which is piled 
a quantity of soiled linen, not too care- 
fully wrapped up. Then several long 
loaves of bread, laid lengthwise, keep the 
load firm and serve asa support to her 
baby, who rides like a kingin a triumphal 
chariot, and hangs his fat legs over either 
side in prime content. 

The market is held in the Rues Basses, 
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A MARKET-WOMAN, GENEVA. 


a series of shabby, meandering streets, 
which may be considered the dividing- 
line between new and old Geneva. 
Beyond this the streets—scarcely more 
than passage-ways—rise in_ intricate 
abruptness toward the cathedral which 
occupies the highest portion of the old 


town. Here the buildings are black with 
age and greasy from contact with the in- 
habitants. The cobble-stones are rough 
and slippery, and where the ascent is 
unusually steep a hand-rail offers its 
assistance. One almost doubts the ex- 
istence of dwellers in these somber 
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homes, such is the silent lonesomeness 
that fills the air. A few of the streets, 
however, are devoted to commerce of the 
rag and bottle order, where the wares are 
displayed in the open air and _ trade car- 
ried on with the usual Gallic tumult. 
The women knit, smoke, cook, quarrel, 
nurse their babies, and perform every 
other domestic duty under the public eye; 
and ragged children swarm in every door- 
way. - 

In the midst of such an enfourage, and 
circumscribed by a pretentious thorough- 
fare, the Rue du Paradis, scarcely wide 
enough for the passage of an umbrella, 
stands the church of La Madeleine. This 
aged, black edifice was built in the 
eleventh century and is remarkable only 
for having been the first church where 
Calvin preached. 

Another cobble-paved corridor, the Rue 
d’Enfer, comes to a sudden end at the 
foot of a tunnel-like stair- 
way burrowing under a 


group of old houses. It a 
the - 2 


leads upwards in 
darkness and comes to 
light again in the Cathe- 
dral Square. Here is 
the aristocratic quarter 
of old Geneva. Hoary 
chestnut-trees, with mas- 
sive trunks, cast the 
shadow of their branches 
over mansions that grew 
up, stone by stone, when 
these same trees were 
saplings. Guardian lions 
keep their stony watch 
over doorways which 
saw the incoming and 
outgoing of footsteps that 
have marked the pages 
of history. Calvin trod 
the pavement of this 
square; so alas! did 
Servetus and Rousseau 
and Voltaire! Incongru- 
ous fraternity! Calvin's 
house stands in the next 
street, but his last resting- 
place is within the area 
of the Plain Palais, for- 
merly a cemetery, now 
a broad, grassy com- 
mon, bordered with 
chestnut-trees. The ex- 
act spot is unknown, for 
his will expressly forbade 
the erection of a monu- 
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ment; so the boys play ball, the nurse- 
maids push baby-carriages, and the birds 
sing, over the hidden grave of the great 
reformer. 

From the Cathedral Square the streets 
wander in unexpected directions. One 
leads us past the Arsenal and the Hotel 
de Ville, with its inclined plane reaching 
to the roof, up which, in times past, the 
councilmen were wont to ride when ex- 
hausted by their municipal labors. An- 
other street opens upon La Treille, a 
beautiful, shady promenade, descending 
into the Place Neuve, upon which fronts 
the new Theater, the Musée Rath, the 
Conservatory of Music, and the Batiment 
Electoral. Once more we find ourselves 
in modern Geneva. 

Those of us who spent a winter there 
remember, with enjoyment, the pleasant 
society and the educational advantages of 
ahomeinGeneva. The English appreciate 


PICTURESQUE GENEVA. 
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THE RHONE AND L’ILE DE ROUSSEAU, GENEVA. 


this better than we, and send their 
daughters to board in some quiet family 
in a city where they can go to and from 
their lessons without causing remark, 
which is certainly not the case in most 
continental cities. The private schools 
are excellent and opportunities for study 
with private teachers unlimited. Courses 
of special study at the Casino, or in music 
at the Conservatory, are moderate in 
price. Lectures at the Academy, with 
practical illustrations by such men as 
Raoul Pictet, Georges Renard, Henri de 
Saussure, M. Jonsserandot and _ Pére 
Hyacinth, one may have for absolutely 
no price but the trouble of leaving a 
pleasant parlor on a cold winter evening. 

We went, Iam afraid, not so much for 
the scientific and literary benefits to be 
obtained, as for the French and the fun. 
As the lectures were free they were very 
popular, and it was necessary to go an 
hour before the stated time tosecure seats. 
During this time the hall gradually filled 
up with all sorts of interesting character 
studies—old ladies, with foot-stoves; el- 


derly gentlemen, who took snuff and 
were afraid of a draught; students, with 
eye-glasses and note-books, and young 
ladies from boarding-schools, in charge 
of their chaperone. 

I have said that Genevese are con- 
servative, and in no respect are they more 
so than in the matter of dress. The 
medizval character of the bonnets and 
wraps is amusing to American eyes 
which are accustomed to seeing new 
styles adopted and abandoned from 
season to season. We might be rebuked, 
however, by the constant attendance of 
people whom we should call common- 
place, at lectures that certainly would 
attract small patronage from the same 
class in America. 

The society in Geneva is_ pleasant. 
The American element that comes abroad 
for display, is wanting here. Those who 
rent vast and gorgeous apartments and 
drive startling equipages, are not appre- 
ciated in this austere little city; conse- 
quently, they remain in Paris or Baden. 

There can be no impropriety in alluding 
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to the pleasant Thursday evenings, ten 
years ago, at Petit Saconnex, the home of 
the American pastor and editor. Here, 
in the large parlor with wood floor and 
open fire, we met all the pleasant people 
whom his hospitality had brought to- 
gether, and enjoyed the conversation of 
those who had learned the divine art of 
talking well. Sometimes—rather always 
—we had music; a flute, violins, and a 
Chickering piano; this last so much more 
like home than the spindle-legged little 
uprights in the Conservatory class-rooms, 
—infirm instruments, with crooked can- 
dlesticks and chronic string trouble! On 
warm spring evenings we sat on the 
lawn and watched the lake growing a 
deeper blue in the twilight and show- 
ing up in high relief the white sails of the 
lateen boats, slowly skimming the surface 
of the water. 

Far in the east the snow-capped 
mountains, touched by the last glance of 
the sun, looked as if moulded out of pink 
wax, and the nearer peaks shrouded 
themselves for the night in a robe of 
violet-colored haze. This Alpine glow 
was always looked for with some anxi- 
ety by our host; it being considered in 
the light of a failure to provide for our 
enjoyment if the mountains did not take 
on each tint in the proper order. In fact, 
a cloudy evening was quite a discredit to 
the family, who claimed a sort of proprie- 
torship in the Alps visible from Petit 
Saconnex. If anything was needed to 
complete the poetry of the scene it was 
supplied by the nightingale, who con- 
tributed his share of the entertainment 
from the bush near the cricket ground. 
There was also the faint odor of lilies of 
the valley in the soft spring air, and a 
May moon that showed us the way 
home between the hedges. 

As to our French friends in Geneva— 
there lies now on my desk a letter in a 
cramped, foreign hand, which tells me I 
am not forgotten in that foreign home. 
It recalls, first, a cap with an imposing 
facade of lace and violet ribbons, then a 
pleasant face under it, and a voice which 
has said to me many times, with a good- 
night kiss on either cheek, “Bonne nuit, 
cher enfant; dormez bien.” It recalls a 
buxom figure, a constant clicking of knit- 
ting-needles, a vitality of body and mind 
that, in spite of sixty-five years, allowed 


the fortunate possessor to -waltz, to play. , 


charades, manage a house full of guests, 
take a long walk in the country, and 
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guess every rebus in the Saturday Journal 
de Paris. She sat at the head of the long 
dining-table, around which there was 
such a mingling of continental tongues 
that it seemed a prostrate tower of Babel. 
At one end was a small box for the pur- 
pose of receiving the fines that were rig- 
orously exacted for every lapse into 
English. The fund was to be used in 
defraying the expenses of a mountain 
excursion for the whole household, but at 
times we became so proficient in French, 
that the deposit remained alarmingly low ! 
Then Madame, after remarking that if no 
one else would speak English she must, 
or we would never get up another pic- 
nic, indulged in a frequent and time-hon- 
ored joke. Setting her cap firmly on her 
head and her hands on her hips, as if to 
brace herself for a desperate encounter, 
she slowly delivered her one English sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Meestare—Smeethe,—weel—yeou 
ave—some—scheeken?” Then, with a 
long breath of satisfaction at the achieve- 
ment, she would put her fifty centimes in 
the box and receive our applause. This 
was always the same, whether or not 
there was any ‘‘Meestare—Smeethe,” or 
any ‘‘scheeken” at the table. 

There was a legend afloat in the Pension 
R. that the deceased pere de famille had 
not been in all respects just what he 
should be. This was, in a measure, con- 
firmed by a candid tribute to his memory 
fromthe Madame. We were expressing 
our disapproval of the way young gentle- 
men in Europe smoked anywhere and 
everywhere, without regard to the pres- 
ence of ladies. In this case she took sides 
against us. ‘ 

“A man may do worse things than 
smoke, mon Dieu. Jon mari, il ne fumait 
pas, id ne buvait pas, il ne prisait pas, mais 
a mentait comme Je diable/” 

She was full of anecdotes, riddles, and 
good suggestions for charades; and 
nothing delighted her (and us) so much 
as to deck herself out in a powdered wig, 
a long train of flowered chintz @ da mar- 
guise, and recite a scene from some com- 
edy. When the whole room was in a roar 
of laughter from a performance of this 
kind, Madame would sink into her arm- 
chair, straighten her cap ribbons and say, 
** Que voulez vous P Il faut s'amuser quelg’- 


Sots.” 


I shall never forget some of her table 
mannerisms. Always at the first spoon- 
ful of soup she laid her hand on her 
heart and said, with great satisfaction, 
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And when 


“Ah! ga fait bon a lestomac.” 
there was a question of the excellency of 
any national dish, she invariably re- 
marked, ‘‘ Jaime tout ce que se mange et tout 


ce que se boi.” One exception to this as- 
sertion she found in escalloped oysters. 
Her table was an excellent one, and with 
a view to securing American patronage, 
she invited any of our country-women 
to go into her kitchen and teach her cook 
to prepare American dishes. 

In this way we imported griddle cakes, 
hot biscuit, jelly cake and other western 
delicacies. But the oysters were a dis- 
mal failure. She got us three dozen 
oysters of the small, metallic variety com- 
mon to the continent, and we spent a 
couple of hours in seclusion in the kitchen. 
The result was a large bread pudding 
with a familiar flavor, which on deep in- 
vestigation yielded up an oyster apiece 
around the table. We were very much 
humiliated; and when Madame said she 
could not understand why we Americans 
liked scalloped oysters, we had nothing 
to say in defense of the national weakness 
for that delicacy. She had done her 
share, forshe had paid five francs a dozen 
for the oysters. 

While speaking of her table, I must not 
forget the ‘‘ souper froid.” This ceremonial 
was always held on the accession of any 
new members of the household, but it 
was equally enjoyed by the initiated. We 
were invited to partake of a ‘‘ bon petit 
souper froid” in the dining-room at eight 
o'clock, and there was enough mystery 
connected with the invitation to show 
us that something was meant beyond 
an ordinary cold supper. At that 
hour’ we all appeared and seated our- 
selves around the dining-table upon 
which was nothing but the long white 
cloth, We were then instructed in the 
rules of the game, which were, to keep 
our hands under the table, take what was 
given us and pass it on quickly without 
looking at it and without dropping it. 
This seems not difficult to do, but when 
some horrible, cold clammy object is put 
into your hand, which you cannot see but 
can only feel; when you find it has fin- 
gers and a thumb, and you become con- 
vinced that you are holding the hand of a 
corpse; no wonder you shriek and shud- 
der, and thrust it at your neighbor. And 
she, already excited to a lively appre- 
hension by your conduct, screams still 
louder, and so the dreadful unknown 
goes from hand to hand under the table 
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with growing excitement until the last 
person throws it on the floor with a wild 
yell, and it proves to be an old kid-glove 
stuffed with wet sand, and kept in the 
refrigerator in readiness for the souper 
Sroid. 

The next course is a mass of pd/e such 
as confectioners use ; not so mysterious, 
but very disagreeable and sticky ; next a 
dead mouse, then a small poker heated 
just enough to be not at all pleasant to 
hold. Accrab, with enough life in it to 
wriggle feebly, makes rapid progress 
around the table, and an old set of false 
curls dipped in water sends a thrill of 
horror, almost equal to the kid-glove. 
One realizes for the first time the extreme 
repugnance we have for touching what 
cannot be seen. ‘The absurdity of it can- 
not be described, but you may imagine a 
room full of grown-up people, their arms 
hidden under the table, and their features 
undergoing contortions of laughter, terror 
and surprise, and an uproar to correspond. 
The Madame herself did not join the fes- 
tive meal, but sat in her arm-chair, weak 
with laughter, her knitting dropped from 
her limp hands and a tear rolling down 
either cheek. I may add that under the 
ordeal of a souper froid the masculine 
nerves showed to quite as little advantage 
as the feminine. 

The Genevese have one holiday sacred 
to the fire-cracker and the small boy. It 
is the 16th day of December. On that 
day, sixteen hundred and something (this 
is not a history), the Savoyards planned a 
night attack on Geneva. The soldiers were 
silently scaling the walls to surprise the 
garrison when they were discovered by 
an old woman, who was cooking the 
food for the camp. As she gave the 
alarm, she emptied the pot of hot soup 
and vegetables on the heads of the fore- 
most soldiers, who, naturally disconcerted 
at the unusual mode of attack, retreated 
from the shower of grease, and the city 
was saved. * 

The memory of Mére Galtine is kept 
green on each anniversary by much 
music and fireworks, a carnival in the 
streets and masquerade parties at home. 
A fountain in the Rue des Allemands com- 
memorates this event. On the night to 
this anniversary in 187—, our house was 
full of excitement, and Madame in her 
happiest vein. As we entered the supper- 
room we Saw in the middle of the table a 
large pot, such as the peasants use for 
their pol-au-feu, only this was made of 
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chocolate instead of iron. Leaning 
against either side were ladders cun- 
ningly wrought in candy, and the lid 
bore the historic date in colored sugar. 
Then we sang the song of the Escalade, 
with the refrain ‘‘ Gard, gard, Savoyard /” 
and at the verse where— 
‘*Une vielle au poing vigoreux 

Prit sa marmite sur le feu 

Sans attendre plus tard 

Coiffa un Savoyard ’?—— 
Madame lifted the ‘‘ marmite” and poured 
from it over the table a shower of bon- 
bons in ingenious imitation of potatoes, 
onions and Vienna sausages. 

Among the members of our household 
was an English doctor who was as much 
of a character as the Madame herself. He 
had spent the early part of his life as 
surgeon of a regiment in India, and the 
last thirty years in Paris, where he had re- 
mained as a volunteer during the seige in 
1870. He had a bald head, a large nose, 
and trousers of the true British plaid. In- 
deed his clothes were more English than 
himself. He alwaysspoke French—such 
French! Thirty years acclimatization 
had not taught him his irregular verbs. 
But he was too good-natured and m- 
souciant to let such trifles interfere with 
his peace of mind, and everyone was 
quite as fond of him as if he had always 
used his subjunctive mode correctly. He 
knew every man, woman and child in the 
Canton, at least he saluted them all with 
equal cordiality; so it happened that those 
who could not pronounce his name cor- 
rectly, called him Monsieur le docteur 
Bon-jour. He seemed to have nothing to 
do but amuse himself and help other peo- 
ple to the same end, consequently he was 
in high demand for our mountain excur- 
sions. Our party was otherwise com- 
posed of an Italian marquis with a waxed 


moustache; a pretty American girl; 
Robert @fa¢f 14, surnamed ‘‘ Zot que 


j aime,” myself, and either the Madame or 
one of her daughters to chaperon the 
party. <A favorite excursion was to La 
Saléve, a long, double mountain lying 
about seven miles to the east of Geneva. 
This we reached by taking a tram-car to 
Carouge, walking to the foot of the 
mountain and climbing the Pas de 
Echelle. It was no small undertaking 


onahot July day to climb that path of’ 


steps cut in the perpendicular cliff, but we 
found ample compensation when we 
reached the top. Here we threw our- 
selves on the short grass among the hazel 
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bushes and the rhododendrons and drank in 
with all our senses, the air, the view and 
the sweet odors. Below us, as we glanced 
down over one side of the cliff, lay 
Geneva at the water’s edge; a mere hand- 
ful of roofs and chimneys shining through 
the summer haze. The lake, catching 
the sunlight like a mirror and framed by 
sloping vineyards, stretched away in 
lengthening perspective towards Ville- 
neuve. From the tranquil distance came 
the faint whistle of a steamer, now only 
a black line on the glittering water, or 
from the nearer pastures the tinkle of a 
goat’s bell. The view on the other side 
comprised the whole glorious panorama 
of the Alps, their white peaks rising one 
above the other, cold, remote and stately 
—Mont Blanc the father of the group. 
We all agreed that most fully to appreci- 
ate the higher Alps one should go up La 
Saléve ; for the love of mountains comes 
by education, like many others of this 
world’s pleasures. 

From the level of the lake they are too 
imposing, and at Chamounix all the sur- 
roundings are so high that the difference 
in their altitudes cannot’ be appreciated. 
But as we ascended Saléve or the Jura, 
each time we paused for breath, the chain 
of white peaks opposite us seemed to have 
grown beyond our footsteps, and after we 
had climbed five hours steadily, they 
were higher and more unapproachable 
than ever. Our practical doctor main- 
tained that we could be more poetic with 
the help of a sandwich and a glass of 


wine; which, though prosaic, was un- 
doubtedly _ true. So, after a proper 


amount of attention to the Alpine range, 
we introduced the lunch basket, cigarettes 
and sketch books. More-often we lunched 
at a village hotel. 

Once, after a walk down the mountain 
on a rainy September day, when we had 
‘‘cut across” through the dripping bushes, 
from one bend of the road to the other to 
shorten our route, we came to a forlorn 
little hamlet which supported but one 
hotel. It looked uninviting, but we were 
too hungry to hesitate. In the frontroom 
were a dozen men and women in coarse 
clothes. The air was filled with tobacco 
smoke, the steam from cooking, and 
much loud language. In the middle of 
the floor was an iron pot in which mush 
or some such delicacy had been boiled, 
and around it, disputing possession, were 
a sheep, a goose, and a baby. The bill 
and the fat hand chased each fragment 
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around the bottom of the pot ; sometimes 
one got it and sometimes the other, and 
the sheep eyed the contest with his head 
on one side in an attitude of meek pro- 
testation. A dog was asleep near by. 
He seemed already to have secured his 
share by force and enterprise. Several 
hens and the odor of the stable under- 
neath helped to give a bucolic tinge to 
this interior. Do you think we were dis- 
mayed? I answer, we had walked ten 
miles in the rain since an early breakfast 
and were as hungry as only mountain 
air could make us. So we sat down toa 
greasy omelet, aux fines herbes, some 
black bread and sour wine, and I must 
confess we ate with relish. 

One of my favorite walks, which I often 
took alone, because it led me to the coun- 
try house of a friend, was to follow the 
bank of the Rhone through the city, past 
the modern houses with their jewelry 
shops, past the old clock-tower on the Ile 
de la Cité, across the Corraterie, a gay 
street with shops full of gloves and objets 
deluxe, past the post-office and finally out 
into the quiet country. On this side of 
Geneva is the cemetery, a lugubrious place, 
which for a whole year I avoided visiting. 
When a child, I read with ateachera book 
written by Rudolph Toepfer, a Genevese 
of the last century, whose pen runs in the 
same kindly strain as that of our own Dr. 
Holmes. In one of his essays he de- 
scribes his childish memories of walks 
along the bank of the Rhone, holding to 
his grandfather’s hand; of the wind-mills 
that pump up water from the river, slowly 
waving their long arms like great, dark- 
winged birds ; and finally of the death of 
his grandfather, the funeral in the ceme- 
tery, and his first dawning acquaintance 
with the mystery of death. It made 
a great impression upon me at the 
time, and years later, when I walked 
along that same bending path through 
the willows, I half expected to see 
coming towards me a little trousered 
boy, chattering to his grandfather as he 
walked by his side. How strange it is 


that our most vivid impressions occur and 
recur with such unexpectedness. I cannot 
remember that I was able to summon up 
my first 


any sentiments whatever on 
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sight of the Roman Forum except, per- 
haps, relating to the warm weather and 
the unpleasant odors. 

A continuation of this river path leads 
to the Bois de la Batie, a small grove on 
a hill which overlooks the confluence of 
the Rhone andthe Arve. This is a favor- 
ite Sunday afternoon resort for the Gene- 
vese, who, with their wives and children, 
come and sit under the trees and enjoy 
the view. Below are the two rivers. One 
flows Clear and placid from the depths of 
the lake and is so Blue that a capital letter 
but faintly expresses it. The other, 
glacier-fed from the heart of the Alps, tur- 
bulent and muddy like a torrent of soap- 
suds, comes rushing to meet it, and the two 
streams flow together in the same bed for 
three miles from the place of meeting be- 
fore the blue current is lost in the gray. 
So distinct does each keep its own peculiar 
hue that it seems as if a sheet of paper 
in mid-stream would serve as a dividing 
line. 

But I must guard against painting the 
back-ground of life in Geneva too pink. 
We miss many of the conveniences of 
American houses. The rooms have a 
cold, bare look that is depressing at first, 
and we are constantly annoyed by the 
old-fashioned way in which things are 
accomplished. We constantly come in 
contact with customs which shock our 
American ideas of propriety, thank 
heaven the cleanest in the world. If I try 
I can remember some January days when 
the fog was thick, the pavements rough, 
and my books heavy. And there were 
some days when the ‘‘Bise” blew, that terri- 
ble north wind that has taught the Genevese 
to stay indoors a week at atime. Onsuch 
a day to walk across the bridge in the 
teeth of the wind was not pleasant. My 
hands were numb, the cathedral was cold 
and damp to practice in, and the man that 
pumped the organ, very, very drunk. 
But the return to the pleasant dinner-table 
and the evening games was all the pleas- 
anter in contrast to the troubles of the 
day. It may be even, that these same 
discomforts helped make me fond of my 
foreign home, as of a dear friend whose 
faults we must accept along with his 
virtues. 


¥ 

















BY ALBERT H. 


It is a bright morning in June. Three 
ocean steamships leave their respective 
docks at nearly the same hour, glide 
smoothly down the harbor of New York, 
and rounding the outer buoy begin their 
eastward journey of three thousand miles. 
The £vbe of the North German Lloyd line 
first takes her departure from Sandy Hook, 
close behind comes the City of Rome, and 
a few miles astern the Normandie is rolling 
out a cloud of smoke that floats in the 
calm air. 

All day the passengers watch the rela- 
tive positions of the ships, curious to know 
which is the fastest. When dark shuts 
down, the Ci/y of Rome's red light on the 
starboard quarter, and both red and green 
lights of the Normandie astern, tell the 
£ilbe’s crew that she is still holding the 
lead. The night is clear. With ascarce- 
ly perceptible undulation, the great 
steamer ploughs a straight furrow in the 
quiet ocean. It-is after midnight when 
the last passenger deserts the promenade 


deck, and in the silence one feels the 
muffled throbbing of the engine. 
* * * * * 


Another day has passed. The south 
wind, increasing toward night, is gradually 
working upasea. Only one ship bound 
west has entered and faded out of our 
sea-circle. The steamers hold nearly the 
same relations, unless the City of Rome 
has gained slightly. Her three black 
smokestacks are drawing a broad, gray 
line upon the sky. Some of the passen- 
gers have disappeared to-day, and when 
we sit down to dinner in the bright saloon 
many an empty chair tells a mute story. 
The promenade will not be crowded to- 
night. The wind grows chill; so, finding 
a warm lee behind the open hatch of the 
engine-room, I watch the swift strokes un- 
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til fascinated with a sense of their tireless 
power and perfect rhythm. My reverie is 
broken by a touch on the shoulder, and 
looking round I find the good-natured 
captain, who says, ‘‘Would you like to go 
down with me? I inspect the engines 
every day.” We descend to the main 
deck, and by an iron door enter the en- 
gine compartment. A bunch of cotton 
waste is placed in each hand as a pro- 
tection against the omnipresent oil. Care- 
fully we descend the iron stairs, keepinga 
firm hold on the balustrade, lest a sudden 
lurch of the ship should precipitate us 
among the great levers and cranks that 
weave with relentless speed. Like the 
huge monsters of a nightmare, they would 
grind their teeth and tear-their victim 
limb from limb. At every stroke of the 
piston a cold shower bath thrown upon 
the bearings prevents the masses of metal 
from becoming heated. 

Through a dim alley in the hold runs 
the steel shaft, extending from engine to 
screw, each of whose sixty revolutions a 
minute drives the enormous iron ship 
nearly thirty feet ahead in the sea. Here 
in a side-room are the dynamos for 
electric lights of the incandescent arc 
pattern distributed throughout the ship. 

‘‘Be careful,” says the captain, as we 
enter a dark passage between the hot 
furnaces, anda moment later emerge into 
the glare of open fire-doors. Stokers 
stripped to the waist, smeared with coal 
dust and streaked with sweat, are working 
furiously. Out they drag the burning 
coals that hiss as they drop on the flooded 
gratings. In they thrust the fiery giants’ 
food and with a crash of closing doors it is 
suddenly dark. Back by the hot passage 
and stair-case we regain the deck. It 
seems weird to suddenly lose the tumult 
of the engine, and find ourselves in the 
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cold night air, with misty stars overhead, 
and wind moaning in the cordage. 


* * * * * 


The third day of the voyage is closing 
down upon a gray expanse of angry waves 
that run faster than the ship; an occasional 
crest climbs quickly over the rail and 
sweeps along the deck, drenching the 
venturesome passenger who thought him- 
self too spry to be caught. The Cy of 
Rome has passed some miles to thesouth- 
ward, and isnowa dim, smoky blurinthe 
distance, while the Normandie has been 
lost for some hours in the mist on the 
northern horizon. They must both cross 
our track before reaching their desti- 
nations, the former in Liverpool, the 
latter in Havre. Shall we see them 
again ? 

I go aft to the -wheel-house, under the 
‘‘turtle back,” as it is called, which pro- 
tects this important steering machinery 
from any sea that might break over the 
stern of the ship. The captain has given 
me permission to enter and make a study 
of the effect of the electric light, which, 
hung from the under side of the curved 
iron deck, sheds a steady illumination 
over the horizontal wheel that is firmly 
fitted upon the rudder-head. The swift 
whirling of the screw causes a constant 
tremble, with now and then a shiver 
throughout the length of the ship, when 
lifted by a heavy sea, the propellor races 
out inacloud of foam, and the next in- 
stant burrows deep below the surface. 

I am alone in the iron chamber; an in- 
visible force, controlled by unseen hands, 
stands here, ready to grasp with arms of 
chain the great rudder-wheel and swing- 
ing itto starboard or taport, guide the iron 
mass weighing thousands of tons through 
the worst sea that winter storms can raise. 
Far in front of the engines is another iron 
chamber; under the bridge stands the 
helmsman before a small hand-wheel ; he 
does not try to peer through the heavily 
barred windows that are black with the 
night outside ; only on the dimly lighted 
compass is his attention fixed, and when 
a huge wave swerves the ship from her 
course he skillfully turns the wheel so as 
to counteract the disturbing force. I, at 
the stern, know every time he moves, for 
in this lonely chamber comes a jar, a 
thin cloud of steam, and with a groan or 
shudder the great iron wheel moves slow- 
ly round, held by the chain cable that un- 
winds from one cylinder and is coiled 
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upon another. In the forward part of this 
chamber stand large hand-wheels appar- 
ently unused. They are the reserve force, 
ready in case the steam apparatus should 
be disabled, to swing in the hands of four 
strong helmsmen and keep the ship upon 
her course. They are in twilight now, so 
I must come to study them in daytime, 
when they are plainly seen by the sky- 
light overhead. 

Going out into the night, I climb the 
turtle back, and cautiously descend the 
slippery deck to the stern rail. Whenmy 
eyes become accustomed to the darkness 
I can see the greenish, phosporescent 
track fading away, with here and there an 
inner glow to the waves that come ra- 
cing after us. 

Here isa huge one. It seems about to 
overtake the ship, when suddenly she 
rises and the propellor throws up a mass 
of spray that falls, drenching the deck. A 
moment's pause; then comes a sinking 
feeting at the stomach as the stern drops 
into a great, seething hollow, as though it 
were going under. Sometimes two, some- 
times three such waves follow. Then 
comes a lull; I keep tight hold upon the 
iron rail, and wish for a bigger sea than 
the last. On either side is a life-raft, 
secured to the deck ; a life-preserver with 
long line hangs ready for instant use; but 
who would know if I were to slip and fall ? 
The wind would drown any cry, and even 
were it heard and understood, many min- 
utes would pass before the ship could be 
stopped and a boat lowered. What 
chance of being rescued? The night 
dark, the sea rough, I growing tired with 
the heavy clothing that drags me down. 
Only at long intervals, when the ship and 
myself are lifted at the same moment by 
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the sea, knowing in what direction to look 
for the life-boat. Nota pleasant theme 
for contemplation. 

Choosing a lullin the ship’s plungings, I 
walk cautiously back to the ladder; pass 
the dim watchman who slowly, planks the 
after deck, and reaching my cosy state- 
room amidships, sit down on_the cush- 
ions, in the soft, steady shine of the electric 
light, to re-read letters from home. A little 
child in the next room is moaning, but at 
last falls asleep. All is quiet except the 
occasional racings of the propellor, or 
the rattle of ashes being thrown over- 
board. I play awhile upon my zither 
and then turn into my berth, knowing 
that watchful eyes upon the bridge are 
faithfully keeping guard over the safety 
of the ship and its sleeping passengers. 
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This morning we are the only sign of 
life upon the ocean. The sea is still 
rough, but the change of wind tends to 
quiet it. Four passengers are arranging 
for a game of shuffle-board, and one of 
the ‘‘ boys” is chalking out the figure on 
a dry portion of the deck. He draws six 
squares and adds a semi-circle at either 
end; then bringing twelve discs of hard- 
wood about six inches in diameter, marks 
half of them with a cross and the remain- 
ing ones with a circle. Lastly he gives 
a wooden paddle to each player, and they 
choose sides. At a varying distance, 
according to the. weather and strength 
of the players, is drawn a chalkline, from 
which the discs are pushed or ‘‘ shuffled” 
into the chalk figure, by alternate players 
of the two sides, and then an addition of 
the numbers in those squares 
occupied by the discs, de- 
cides who has won. There 
are two spaces which sub- 
stract from the total, and 
when a disc has been safely 
landed in a desirable square, 
the opponents try to dislodge 
it and if possible to drive it 
in the minus space. The 
slipperiness of the deck, its 
inclination, and the distance 
must all be considered ; and 
this apparently rough game 
gives opportunity for quite 
skillful playing, with oc- 
casional ‘‘curves,” when the 
right moment of the ship’s 
roll is chosen, and a proper 
angle given to the stroke. 
In the smoking-room, 
cards are being played; here 
champagne and sandwiches 
disappear from the tables 
soon after the waiter brings 
them up. In one corner lies 
.a passenger sound asleep, 
and in another a group are 
making a pool on’ the ship’s 
run for the last twenty-four 
hours, ‘‘ Three hundred and 
seventy-five. No more than 
that? This sea astern has 
boosted the ship all night. 
Call it three cighty.” But 
when the bulletin is posted, it 
says three hundred seventy- 
four, and shows us nearly 
across the ‘‘roaring forties,” 
as sailors call the square 
between forty and fifty 
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degrees of latitude and 
longitude, because of its 
usual storminess. The 
propellor has raced too 
much for a good day’s 
run. 

It grows chill as the 
afternoon slowly wears 
away, and just before 
dinner an iceberg shows 
on the starboard bow. 
Everybody who can, 
comes on deck and 
studies it carefully 
through the glasses. It. 
glitters in the afternoon 
sun, and as we pass 
some three miles to the 
northward, many esti- 
mates are made as to 
its size. The captain 
decides the question by 
saying it is about five 
hundred feet long and 
eighty feet high, anda 
bulk below water prob- 
ably about seven times 
that above the surface. 
We study its cliffs and 
seams until it is too far 
distantto beclearly seen, 
and then go down to 
the bright saloon to 
hear tales of shipwreck 
and polar experiences 
which it provokes. On 
a previous trip the City 
of Rome was damaged 
by collision with a berg, 
and an unusual quantity of ice has been 
reported by ships making northern pas- 
sages.. The captain soon leaves the 
table, and we afterward learn he was 
upon the bridge all night. 

* * * * * 

This morning, I had begun a study of 
the forward deck, where perhaps a hun- 


dred of the steerage passengers were 
airing themselves in motley apparel. 


Some eating or drinking; others singing 
to the accompaniment of an old accordion; 
two trying to dance on the unsteady 
deck, and many stretched out asleep in 
sheltered spots. I was conscious of two 
passengers over my shoulder who were 
watching the growth of the sketch, when 
a weighty step paused behind me, and 
a voice I had learned to recognize, said, 
‘‘I will take you up on the bridge if 
you want to sketch there.” The sign 
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THE FORWARD LOOKOUT. 


‘* Das betreten sur briicke ist dem pas- 
sagieren nicht erlaub/,” had for six days 
told me I could not gain that lofty view 
of the ship, and it was very pleasant to 
have the unexpected privilege offered un- 
asked. So, mounting after the captain, I 
found myself upon the narrow walk ex- 
tending athwart ship, and protected from 
wind and waves to the height of the shoul- 
der by heavy tarpaulins. In the center 
was a larger space containing compass, 
speaking tube and steering signals, com- 
municating with the helmsmen below. 
Here two officers stood with sextants in 
hand, watching for the moment when the 
sun should reach his greatest ascension, 
and mark the point of noon. Below us 
on the forecastle stood the man on lookout 
duty, easily preserving his poise, as the 
ship rolled and swung on the long seas, 
The capstan, anchors and iron railing 
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were reflected in the wet deck, drenched 
at times by flying spray, and I pictured 
to myself the discomforts of a watch in 
winter, when the ship is cased in ice, and 
every dash of spray freezes on the oil-skin 
clothing. ‘‘ Last winter,” says the cap- 
tain, ‘‘a green sea came over the bow, 
wrenched this end of the bridge from its 
place, throwing me under the wreck, and 
mounting as it rolled aft, poured so much 
down the smokestacks, that the furnace- 
fires on one side were put out. In that 
gale the Alaska broke her rudder.” Then 
he tells of gales and aceidents he has been 
through, broken shafts, and screws, and 
disabled engines; hurricanes against 
which the ship could only make slight 
headway, the seas pouring over her en- 
tire length, and striking with a shock that 
made her pause and tremble from bow to 
stern. But her seaworthy qualities have 
been well tested, and he puts his trust in 
her. 

There is a school of porpoises, racing 
toward the north, springing out of the 
sea in long curves, and with a dash of 
spray, plunging in again. Two, three, 
five at a time they emerge from one wave 
and leaping the hollow, disappear in the 
next, going almost as fast as the ship. 
This afternoon, the officers think it prob- 
able we may pass within sight of the 
Donau, another ship of this line, on her 
way to New York, and late in the after- 
noon, a littlespeckshows on the northern 
horizon. Up it comes, anda long, dark 
touch above proves it to be a steamer. 
The signal gaff is rigged, with its many 
halliards, and preparations for exchang- 
ing news are made. Now she mounts a 
wave, and slowly sliding into the trough 
throws off a long line of foam from the 
bows. Ha! see that wave, as it dashes 
over the forecastle and rushes aft, while the 
stern is lifted high in air, and a cloud of 
flying spray from the propellor hides it for 
a moment. On she comes, apparently 
unheeding these salt baths, and when 
nearly abreast, the messages go back and 
forth with pauses only long enough to 
prevent confusion. Rapidly we pass. 
Rising and slowly plunging in the seas, 
she grows small in the wan sunset glow 
and in an hour has dropped below our 
horizon. Night is coming on, and prome- 
nading the damp deck we express a hope 
that three days more will end the voyage. 
It has become monotonous. 

* ** * * * 


Luncheon was cut short to-day by the 
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cry ofland. Werushed on deck, and in the 
soft, eastern haze, a gray taper lighthouse 
became gradually visible. In an hour we 
were opposite the Scilly Isles, and through 
the glasses could see the surges race up the 
rocky chasms or spring over the ledges 
that run far out into thesea. Ah! whata 
delight to see verdure and houses, and 
feel ourselves near land again. 

The hundreds of fathoms beneath us in 
mid-ocean were now diminishing to a few 
tens, and in a few hours more, the 
anchor would drop in the calm waters of 
the Solent. 

All the afternoon we have been running 
up the south coast of England, that ad- 
vances in bold headlands and retreats 
in long sweeps of bay. Many a fishing 
craft, its warm, brown sails hanging flat 
and listless, steamers bound down chan- 
nel or across to the French coast, many a 
merchant vessel and yacht becalmed have 
passed, as we speéd along with only now 
and then a slight undulation, when a deep 
pulse of the outer ocean follows and over- 
takes us. An iron-clad cruiser going 
west is growing dark against the sun- 
set sky that is reflected in the calm 
water. 

The Eddystone shines out as we steam 
past; but seven hours remain to pack and 
get a nap before daybreak. The dinner 
gong is sounding through the ship, and 
we go down for the last time to sit through 
that long meal. Every seat is occupied 
and conversation overflows the intervals 
between the courses. The chief steward 
wishes to make this his chef-dauvre, 
when the cream is borne down the table 
it shines with a ruddy light, and we see 
it represents the lighthouse over whose 
rocky ledges the waves of ice-cream have 
congealed. Germania stands in sugar on 
a high pavilion of macaroons, and many 
a goblet sparkles as it is filled to celebrate 
the last meal on ship-board. 

On deck the promenade is crowded; 
we can only walk short distances because 
of the many groups where conversation 
is lively ; many plans for meeting again 
at this point or that are being made. Only 
the German Baron seems unsocial, and 
when the captain is not present, com- 
munes with himself, his wife or his dog. 

In this northern latitude, the afterglow 
lingers overhead, and it is still quite light 
when I go down to my room to prepare 
for an early landing in the morning. 
Through the open port I see the dim, pur- 
ple shore line, with many a lighthouse on 
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the headlands and in the bays. For the 
last time I arrange the bedclothes to suit 
myself, and finding a comfortable position 
in the berth, drop asleep without any 
precautions against a chance of being 
thrown out by the rolling of the ship, for 
she slips along as smoothly as if upon an 
inland lake. 

The next thing of which I am conscious 
is a knock on the door, and the voice of 
my steward, saying, ‘‘ Gule morgen, myn- 
herr ; wir sind dem Needles beigegangen,” 
and realize that in the morning mist we 
are speeding up the Solent, toward 
Southampton. 

We pass the yachts anchored inside the 
Isle of Wight, at intervals sending a 
warning whistle into the mist, then for 
the first time in eight days’ the engines 
stop, reverse, stop again, and with a 
noisy plunge, the huge anchor seeks the 
bottom. A little side-wheel packet comes 
out to meet us, and circling around the 
great Z/be as she swings up stream with 
the current, closes alongside, and clings 
with hempen arms. ; 

First the silver in bars is carried down 
the gang-plank, then follow the mails 
and baggage. ‘Trunks of all sorts, iron, 
leather, basket, canvas and wood con- 
structions, some fresh from the store, 
others battered and spotted with many a 
baggage ticket. Lastly the passengers 


SKETCHES ON SHIPBOARD. 


for London and Paris, taking leave of their 
friends who go on to Germany, stumble 
down the steep plank, and turn to gaze up 
at the great ship which has safely brought 
them over the sea. We study the faces 
that throng this side of the ship, wonder- 
ing where we shall see them again. The 
band strikes up, answering cheer from 
steamer and packet echo over the still 


water. Amid the deep bellowings of the 
siren, we separate; the packet turns 


toward the harbor, and the £7be, tripping 
the anchor, starts her engines for the 
thirty hours’ run to Bremerhaven. 

We watch her melt into the mist, and 
turning, find ourselves entering the stone 
docks of Southampton, filled with every 
kind of steam and sailing craft. Thecus- 
tom-house examination over, the London 
passengers take the train that in two 
hours will bring them to their journey’s 
end. We learn that the Normandie has 
just been telegraphed at Havre, and that 
the City of Rome landed her passengers 
last night in Liverpool. Unseen, they 
had somewhere on the ocean crossed our 
track. 

As we sit down to. breakfast, our 
thoughts run back to a home in America, 
and we wonder if in the darkness of mid- 
night any one is dreaming about us— 
or wakes to breathe a prayer for our safe 
arrival in port. 





HIS PICTURE. 


‘*Here is the picture you ought to paint 
As the sun of these golden days,” said she— 
‘«The light of the sunset warm and faint 
Through the yellow boughs of the maple tree: 


The bend of the river, and under the lee 

Of the shelving shore, those fishermen: 
And here in the foreground—let me see! 

What will you have in your foreground, then?” 
‘‘Why, you in my foreground, of course,” said he. 


‘Oh, yes! this contrast of white and blue 
Gives just the tone that you need,” said she; 
‘* And the scarlet spot of my sunshade, too 
Is the touch of color it ought to be. 
But now the background you want for me, 
To set off the blue, and the white and red.” 
He caught her close to him suddenly, 
, And on his sheulder he drew her head— 
‘* Here is the background I want!” said he. 


Kate Putnam Osgood. 














BY H. P. 


Amonc the many species of animals 
which the greed or the carelessness of man 
is fast exterminating, few are more inter- 
esting than the beaver. Once common 
throughout nearly the whole of the North- 
ern and Western United States, he is now 
to be found only in isolated localities, and 
in numbers so few as to no longer tempt 
the lank trapper to brave the perils of cold, 
starvation, and Indian deviltry, for the 
sake of his glossy pelt. 

In one of the secluded valleys of the 
South-western Rockies, it was the good 
fortune of the writer, not long since, to 
have ample opportunities for studying the 
ways and habits of this interesting mem- 
ber of the rodentia. 

Pre-conceived notions as to his almost 
super-human intelligence, as derived from 
the reading of the lucubrations of sundry 
‘*closet-naturalists,” were thereby rudely 
dispelled. Still, enough remained to ren- 
der the study of his peculiarities—for he is, 
after all, su generis—specially attractive. 

A vigorous mountain stream had cut for 
itself a passage through the black trachytic 
dyke which formed the western boundary 
of the Sierra Maharita, thus forming a 
‘‘box-cafion,” which at one place only 
widened out into a lovely little valley 
about one mile in length, by less than a 
quarter in width. The bottom of the val- 
ley was overgrown with a dense thicket of 
willows and service-berry bushes, while 
the sides which sloped steeply up to the 
enclosing walls of the cafion, here soft- 
ened somewhat from their usual perpen- 
dicular outline, were covered with quaking 
aspen (Populus ‘remuloides) and the mis- 
called ‘‘ balsam-fir” (Pimus canadensis) (?). 
Across the lower end of the valley, where 
it again narrowed to a gorge, the beavers 
had thrown a dam, thus forming a small 
lake, reaching about half way up the val- 
ley, and nearly ten feet deep at the lower 
end. Scattered through this lake stood 
eighteen or twenty beaver houses, re- 
sembling in everything, except in size, the 
hut of the more familiar musk-rat. 


UFFORD. 


Within the village limits, the bushes had 
been thoroughly cut away, but in the 
upper end, where the water shallowed too 
much to allow of houses being built, the 
dead bushes stood undisturbed. Irregular 
gaps in the alders and firs showed whence 
had come the material for the dam. The 
stumps, whose jagged ends still bore the 
chisel mark of keen, incisor teeth, were 
generally about two feet in height, though 
some towered fully ter feet from the 
ground, showing that they must have been 
cut in winter, when the snow lay to that 
depth. Up the slope of the hill, on one 
side, where the trces came down to the 
water's edge, ran straight, narrow lanes, a 
foot or so in width, and a hundred yards 
in length, so smooth and slippery that it 
was hard to retain one’s footing on them. 
The use of these, which puzzled us at first, 
we found out afterwards. 

The village was tenanted by, perhaps, 
fifty individuals, among whom were two 
or three venerable patriarchs, if we might 
judge from theirsquat obesity and from the 
color of their coats, which were nearer the 
hue of the wood-rabbits than the ordinary 
chestnut brown of the beaver. Very shy 
and coy were they all, only appearing in the 
early dawn, or the late dusk, and nothing 
but patience and a powerful field-glass 
enabled us to make our observations. 

Anxious to observe them at work, we 
spent one morning in tearing down with 
pick and crowbar part of their dam, there- 
by reducing the level of the water some 
three feet, and leaving high, though not 
dry, five or six of their houses in the upper 
part of the village. The top of the dam 
was about two feet above the usual sur- 
face of the water, except at the eastern or 
left-hand side, where a gap, four feet in 
width, served the purpose of a waste-gate. 
The top was three feet wide, and quite 
level. A well-beaten roadway led down 
the margin of the lake on one side, across 
the dam, and up the other side. The 
lower face of the dam had a slope of about 
thirty degrees, while the upper or current 
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door had not yet been hung), sloped up- 
ward at an acute angle till above water 
line, then opened into the family living 
room, ovate in shape, and about thirty 
inches in its longest diameter. This 
apartment was also boudoir and_bed- 
chamber as well, for in it we found (hav- 
ing first blocked up the front door) three 
beavers, probably father and sons, the 
latter in their ‘‘teens,” and about two- 
thirds the size ofthe oldman. They were 
snugly coiled together on a bed of fine 
grass, so dry and fine that it readily took 
fire from a match. We pulled them out 
ignominiously by their broad, spatular 

tails, without eliciting from them 
















a symptom of impatience or dis- 


AGobge tog oF gust. Released upon the ground, 
BRIS ABRAG. | 


they made off, with a curious 
' shambling gait, a compound of 

shuffle and a waddle, with a 
| strong tendency to fall forward 

upon the nose at every step. On 
closer examination, the cause of 
this ungraceful style of locomo- 





face was nearly vertical. The dimensions 
were—length, forty feet; height, twelve 
feet ; thickness at base, fifteen feet ; at top, 
three feet. The method of construction 
was about the same that men would have 
used under similar circumstances, and 
with similar materials at their disposal. 

At the bottom was a layer of logs, aver- 
aging six feet in length, and about six 
inches in thickness—though we noticed a 
few nearly a foot in diameter—laid cross- 
wise to the current, at from three to nine 
inches apart, the spaces filled with mud 
and stones. Then camea layer of leaves, 
branches, mud and stones, a foot in thick- 
ness ; then another layer of logs, another 
of mud, and so on till the top was reached. 
Occasionally a log would be found at right 
angles to the general course, though we 
could not decide whether this was the re- 
sult of accident or design. On top of the 
dam were found some larger stones, 
weighing sixty or seventy pounds. The 
top and the lower slope were covered with 
a thick growth of grass and bushes; the 
latter mostly willow. 

In the afternoon we broke into and ex- 
amined one of the houses left dry by the 
‘‘going down of the waters.” It was found 
to be a mere rough, undifferentiated heap 
of mud, leaves and grass, ‘‘builtarounda 
hole in the middle.” The front hall began 
about a foot from the bottom (the hall 








tion was found to be twofold; 
first, their hind-legs were, at 
least, one-third longer than their fore- 
legs, the extra length being in the femur ; 
and secondly, they were digitigrade 
in front, and plantigrade behind, or, 
as our French cook, Francois, expressed 
it: ‘‘Ze front ligue, he go teeptoe, comme 
le dogue, or le chat; ze behind ligue, he 
make walk flat-foot—pied 4 terre—like ze 
bair, or ze man.” If one will try to walk 
on all-fours, with the soles of the feet and 
the tips of the fingers touching the ground, 
he will have a tolerably fair idea of 
beaverine locomotion. 

Whatever may be the decision as to the 
intelligence of the beaver, his countenance, 
at least, is singularly unprepossessing. A 
round bullet head—no orbital arch, so that 
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from nose to occiput is almost a straight 
line ; muzzle retreating and blunt, with a 
cleft or ‘“‘hare” lip; eyes small, oblique 
and wide apart (the only thing ‘‘celes- 
tial” about him); ears small, thick and 
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knobby—the whole appearance is one of 
general stupidity rather than of that high- 
bred intelligence which we see in the head 
of the mastiff or the collie. Craniologists 
and phrenologists would certainly go 
widely astray were they to attempt to de- 
duce, from the face and head of the 
beaver, any inference as to the sagacity of 
the brain lodged in that abnormally thick 
and misshapen skull. 

In the evening, about dusk, we seated 
ourselves, with blanket and night-glass 
(binocular and alcoholic) in a cozy nook 
among the alders on the hill-side, where 
we had a commanding view of the lake 
and dam. ‘The moon was at the full, and 
the night nearly as bright as the day. 
Close beside us ran one of those straight 
‘‘chutes” or ‘‘slides” already mentioned, 
We had just time to begin to feel chilled 
by the frosty air, when the glassy surface 
of the lake was broken by a round, black 
head, pushed slowly up from below. For 
a moment it remained motionless, then as 
slowly sunk out of sight, leaving not a 
ripple behind. 

In a few minutes, in another part of the 
lake, appeared the same, or another, head, 
which as quietly disappeared. Some 
half-a-dozen times this was repeated, the 
period of emergence being longer each 
time, till finally, no cause for alarm being 
discovered, the last scout swam briskly to 
the nearest house, up which he slowly and 
painfully clambered. 

Here, like the man-at-arms in the old 
ballad, 

*¢ Syne he turned him to the north, 
And syne unto the south ; 
East and west he looked forth’”’— 
and then, satisfied that the coast was clear, 
plumped into the water, and boldly swam 
ashore. This seemed to be a signal to 
the waiting toilers, for in a few moments 
the surface of the lake was dotted with 
dozens of round heads moving towards 
the shore, each one leaving behind it a 
smooth, oily wake, which shone like bur- 
nished silver. Landing at various points 
on the bank, the rasp of their teeth, as they 
gnawed through the firs and alders, was 
soon succeeded by the crash of falling 
timber, as the trees succumbed to their brisk 
attacks. And here was first manifest a lack 
of that human reason attributed to these 
animals by so many writers. Instead of 
always cutting the tree upon the lower 
side, so that it would fall towards the 
water, they attacked it upon whichever side 
the shape of the ground or the growth of 
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the bushes around made it most con- 
venient, and, as a consequence, the trees 
fell in all directions—some up the hill, 
some down, and some across. The large 
majority, it is true, fell down hill, and the 
reason was plainly apparent upon a day- 
light examination, as fully ninety per cent. 
of them on both sides of the valley (and 
the same statement holds true of all those 
mountain gorges which we have seen) 
leaned in that direction ; a fact probably 
due not only to the common vegetal in- 
stinct of reaching out towards light and an 
open space, but also by the pressure, each 
succeeding spring, of the sliding snow 
upon the upper side. That ‘‘ high-water 
mark of civilization,” the division of labor, 
was seen here in full force, for while one 
set of laborers confined themselves to fell- 
ing the trees, another set lopped off the 
branches, and divided the trunks into sec- 
tions of the right length. And now we 
discovered the ‘‘ reason why” of the long, 
straight ‘‘ chutes” which led up the moun- 
tain side. Instead of being ‘‘slides,” as 
some of us had conjectured, such as the 
otter constructs for amusement in leisure 
hours, they were veritable logging roads, 
into which the prepared timbers were 
dragged, some from a distance of twenty 
yards, and then slid quickly down into the 
lake below. One fussy old gentleman, 
who seemed to think that the whole suc- 
cess of the work rested on his individual 
shoulders, came to grief on one of these 
roads in a manner quite human. Three 
or four lusty youngsters had, with much 
valiant endeavor, tugged to the ‘‘chute” 
a larger log than common, and had it al- 
most ready to launch downward, when 
one end caught fast and refused to budge. 
Here was a golden opportunity for our 
elderly friend! With much chattering and 
squeaking, he bustled fussily forward and 
proceeded to ‘‘boss the job.” Paying no 
attention to his freely lavished criticisms 
and advice, they calmly proceeded with 
their labors, tugging lustily to free the en- 
cumbered end. To be thus treated with 
silent contempt was too much for the pa- 
tience of our self-constituted ‘‘ Director- 
General,” and he broke forth into a torrent 
of castorian profanity that would have 
eased the soul even of a ‘‘mud-clerk” on 
a Mississippi steamer. Freely translated, 


his remarks seemed to be of the following 
tenor : 

‘‘Why the blankity blank don’t you 
blankity blank idiots do your work right, 
and be blanked to you? 


Going to be all 
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** AND SHOT HIM HEELS OVER HEAD INTO THE LAKE.” 


the blankity blanked night getting that 
blankity blanked log into the lake, you 
blanked blanks, you? Wait till 1 show 
you blankity blank slow-worms how to 
yank that stick out, and be three times 
blanked to you!” 

Suiting the action to the word, he boldly 
grappled the lower end of the refractory 
log and gave a mighty tug. But alas! 
like Samson in the porch of the temple at 
Gaza, his strength was his ruin. Freed 
suddenly from the obstruction, the log 
gave a quick plunge forward, caught our 
over-zealous friend a resounding whack 
in the abdominal region and shot him, 
heels over head, into the lake, whose 
waters closed over him with a mighty 
splash! Thence he emerged in a few 
minutes, crest-fallen, and the rest of the 
night nursed his wounded dignity and 
stomach in sullen silence, on the top of an 
isolated hut. 

Some jolly youngsters there were, also, 
who thought the whole thing a grand 
frolic, and were undeniably ‘‘in for a 
lark.” Every few minutes some of these 
would go shooting down the logging road, 
till they plunged into the lake, where they 
made great pretence of straightening out 
the floating timbers and towing them 
down to the dam. Plenty of sport these 
gamins had, tumbling over and over, 
splashing and ducking each other, amid a 
babel of hilarious squeaking that spoke 


eloquently of good 











times. Yet, in spite of 
all their fun and larking, 
the work was done well 
and quickly. 

Arrived at the dam, 
the logs were taken in 
charge by another set of 
workmen, who laid them 
straight and true, plaster- 
ing them down with 
mud and small stones 
brought from the margin 
of the lake. Here, how- 
ever, the principle of 
division of labor did not 
so much obtain, as 
many of the workmen 
combined within them- 
selves the various func- 
tions of navvy, hod- 
carrier, stone-mason, 
and _ plasterer. Two 
features of this part of 
the work, as detailed 
by the aforesaid vera- 
cious ‘‘closet naturalists,” we looked for 
in vain. These were—first, the use of the 
animal as ‘an animated sledge; and, 
secondly, the employment of the tail 
as a trowel, Instead of lying down 
upon his back, allowing himself to be 
loaded up with stones and mud, and 
then triumphantly dragged off by his 
fellow-workmen harnessed to his tail, 
each laborer gathered his load between 
his fore-arms and his chin, and wad- 
dled off clumsily upon his plantigrade 
hind feet, whose adaptability to his needs 
was now fully apparent. (Whether this 
method of transportation be the cause or 
the result of his physical conformation, we 
leave, as an open question, to the rival 
camps of ‘Causal Evolutionists” and 
‘*Evolutionary Causationists.”) Arrived 
at the dam, each hod-carrier dropped his 
load on the spot where he wished to use 
it, arranged the stones, packing them 
snugly between the logs, and spreading 
the mud over and between them, doing it 
all with his deft fore-feet. Once only did 
the tail seem to be used for anything more 
than its normal function of rudder. This 
was when anumber of the raftsmen were 
having a longer lark than usual, and one 
old fellow at the dam, waxing impatient, 
resoundingly whacked the water with his 
tail, once! twice!! thrice!!! and the 
larkers at once buckled to their work. The 
break, some six feet in length by three in 
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depth, was fully repaired that night, and 
by the next evening the water had re- 
gained its usual level. 

We estimated that about twenty beavers 
took part in the work of restoration ; but 
this was only an estimate, since, as the 
little girl said of the chickens, ‘‘not one of 
them would stay still long enough to be 
counted.” 

These observations were made in Oc- 
tober, and when we returned in June, not 
a beaver was to be seen in the lake. We 
thought, at first, that the ‘‘ old serpent,” in 
the shape of a trapper, had entered our 
Eden, but we could find no trace of human 
occupancy, save our deserted camp of the 
year before. Dam and houses were all 
intact, but not a sign of beaver. Later on 
we plucked the heart out of the mystery. 
It was the breeding season, and they were 
scattered up and down the main stream 
and along its numerous branches, giving 
themselves up to the delights of loveand the 
duties of parenthood. ‘‘Upand down the 
main stream,” however, is hardly correct, 
as the only ones we saw below the dam 
were two or three old bachelors, while the 
‘‘Married People’s Club” seemed, by in- 
stinct or coincidence, to prefer the cooler 
waters of the upperstream. (Whether the 
the bachelors referred to were misogy- 
nists, and had withdrawn voluntarily from 
the rest to avoid the perils of Leap Year, 
or whether they had been expelled in dis- 
grace from the society of their married 
brethren, we had no means of ascertain- 
ing). So far as we could observe, each 
couple had stolen off to some retired spot 
near a stump or large bowlder on the edge 
of the stream, and, tunneling a hole in the 
bank, had set up housekeeping in a very 
modest way. ‘The entrance to these bur- 
rows was generally below the water-lirie, 
though one or two were found just at the 
level. The holes were about four feet in 
depth, running upward a foot or eighteen 
inches, till well above the level of the 
water, then inclining downward, and ter- 
minating in an enlarged chamber, lined 
with grass and leaves. One of these sum- 
mer cottages we raided—-O Science, what 
crimes are committed in thy name !—and 
were rewarded by the capture of two baby 
beavers, little round-headed, pug-nosed, 
bright-eyed bunches of fluffy brown, as 
fat and roly-poly as sucking pigs. When 
first captured, they ‘‘did much protest” 
with querulous whinings and feeble at- 
tempts to kick and bite ; but soon accept- 
ing the inevitable, they snuggled down 
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cosily in their captors’ arms, and displayed 
a trusting sociability that soon made them 
the pets—and the pests—ofthecamp. Of 
course, the scientist immediately dubbed 
one of them Castor, and equally, of course, 
the Greek Professor labeled the other Pol- 
lux, which classical cognomens were soon 
shortened into Cassy and Polly, as better 
befitting their sex. From the first they 
showed but little of that instinctive fear of 
man which is supposed to be hereditary 
in wild animals, and in a week were as 
thoroughly domesticated about the camp 
as our twostag-hound puppies, with whom, 
by the way, they had many a jolly frolic, 
as well as some more serious encounters, 
in which the chisel teeth of the beavers, 
aided by their grip of jaw, proved too 
much for their antagonists. Frangois, the 
cook, took them under his special protec- 
tion and was rewarded by their continually 
getting under his feet and poking their in- 
quisitive pug-noses into any dish which 
he left uncovered fora moment. They 
thrive well on scraps of biscuit, moistened 
with water and condensed milk, and re- 
veled in the inner bark of the willow, as 
bitter as aloes to the human taste. At 
night they cuddled down by the side of 
Francois, under his blanket, or, if he would 
allow them, inside his woolen shirt, next 
to his hairy breast. But alas! 
‘«¢ All things bright must fade; 
The brightest still the fleetest ! ”’ 

And our pets were no exception to the 
Parcais fatalrule. One night, Frangois, in 
a fit of nightmare, or hag-ridden by re- 
morse for some of his culinary crimes (for 
he was that vara avis, a Frenchman who 
couldn't cook), rolled the whole weight of 
his corpulent body upon Cassie and 
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crushed her flat. Polly survived barely a 
month, falling a victim to her insatiable 
curiosity as to what might be contained in 
a camp kettle, which had just been lifted 
from the fire. Climbing upon the log 
by which it sat, and peering over, she lost 
her balance and fell into a steaming de- 
coction of tobacco, prepared for washing 
the galled back of one of the pack-mules, 
some of which she probably swallowed, 
as she died in an hour, with all the symp- 
toms of tobacco-poisoning. 

When not occupied in bothering the 
cook, they devoted their surplus energies 
to collecting, in one higgledy-piggledy 
heap, all the portable trash that litters up 
a camp ground. Everything, from a 
Moody and Sankey hymn-book to John’s 
meerchaum pipe, was the lawful prey of 
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these busy prowlers. They were as 
catholic in their tastes as ‘‘mine ancient 
Pistol,” or the most ‘‘ intense” bric-a-brac 


collectors of Grosvenor Square. ‘‘In- 
stinctive dam-building?” Doubtful, as 


there was no appearance of order or sys- 
tem about their work; and instinct, if 
worth anything at all, ought to have 
told them that old tin cans and cast- 
off socks were not good material for 
rip-rap work. Is it a mere coincidence, 
or a family trait, that the three species 
of the rodentia most diverse from each 
other in place of abode and manner of 
living—the beaver of North America, the 
lemming of Norway, and the bizcacha of 
the Argentine Confederation—should all 
agree in possessing this habit of indis- 
criminate collecting ? 





IN THE 


NAVESINK COUNTRY. 


BY R.- RIORDAN, 


Or all the waters that make up the bay 
of New York, and ofall the lands confining 
them, commend me for beauty and variety 
to those about the only bit of high ground 
at its entrance. A glance at the map will 
show how the net-work of streams, coves 
and channels around the Highlands of the 
Navesink is composed. ‘The entire system 
is cut off from the ocean by the continually 
lengthening and curving line of Sandy 
Hook, between which and the Highlands 
the outflow from the Shrewsbury and 
Navesink rivers, which unite just to the 
south of the promontory, forces a passage. 
The current has scooped out from the 
inner shore of the Hook the bays known 
as Mosquito Cove and the Horseshoe, while 
it is constantly adding to that portion of 
Sandy Hook peninsula which projects into 
the lower New York bay. Just south of 
the Highlands and before they meet, the 
two rivers form wide lagoons, full of low, 
grassy islands, and cut into by numerous 
little capes and headlands. Black Point, 
which lies between them, and the land 
between the Shrewsbury and the ocean, the 
Hook included, are of the same character 
as to soil, that is sandy, and by nature in- 
capable of growing anything but dwarf 
cypresses, kalmias and coarse grasses. 
But the increase of the summer resorts 
adjoining Long Branch has dotted the 
country with groves and gardens. Even 


a part of the Hook has been made to bloom 
and grow green around hotels and cottages. 
The Highlands, too, rising steeply from the 
waters of the river and the bay, are covered 
with a dense and tall growth of oak and 
cedar and chestnut, and the hills west of 
them are beautifully varied with woodland 
and tillage. 

It was here, it may be remembered, at 
the very end of the Highlands, overlooking 
the sea, that Alderman Van Beverout had 
his ‘‘comfortable and very private abode,” 
the Zus/in Rus/, or country pleasure-house, 
with its quaint gables and weather-cocks 
and twisted chimneys. It was here that 
the fair Alida de Barbérie had her pavilion ; 
and here it was that the Waferwitch, that 
romantic smuggler, lay secure, her tall 
masts and taper spars hidden in the steep 
masses of foliage which, at certain points, 
still shade the stream. The inlet through 
which Cooper’s hero entered the Shrews- 
bury directly from the ocean, is now per- 
manently closed. Hotels, boarding-houses, 
and the summer homes of successful actors 
occupy the grounds of the Lust in Rust, 
and of Mlle. de Barbérie’s Cour des Fees. 
Fantastic modern cottages are strung like 
a row of black pearls along the coast, as 
far south as the eye can reach, and the two 
granite towers of the lighthouse crown the 
highest part of the hill that dominates them. 
Very noticeable changes these would 
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appear to the characters of Cooper’s tale 
almost as wonderful as the steamers that 
ply on either side of the Hook or the rail- 
road trains thatrun alongit. Yet the most 
interesting features of the scene remain 
pretty much the same as they were in the 
early days in which the events described 


by the novelist are supposed to have hap-, 


pened, because, in this country, it is that 
which is large and permanent that is 
striking and characteristic. 

Nor has the population become changed 
so much as might be imagined. The de- 
scendants of the old Dutchsettlers continue 
to display their admirable staying qualities 
in this theirancient seat. Thegreater por- 
tion of the Highlands is still owned by the 
same family—the Hartshornes—that held it 
in Mynheer Van Beverout’s time, and the 
Harmans and the Connovers, the Cor- 
neliuses, and the Dircks and the Rips have 
increased and multiplied here. 

At the west, the Highlands proper end 
about on a line-drawn from Leonardsville 
on Sandy Hook Bay to Riceville, or Nave- 
sink village on the Navesink River. Other 
hills, forming a broken range, part culti- 
vated, part wooded, run inland as far as 
Middletown, and look not unpicturesque 
from a distance, confounded as they are, 
from many points of view, with the group 
of the Highlands. From Chapel Hill, the 
highest of this secondary range, a bird’s- 
eye view ofa great part of the Middletown 
peninsula and of the neighboring waters 
may be had. Toward Keyport and Port 
Monmouth at the north, and Holmdel and 
Red Bank at the south, salt marshes and 
rolling plains succeed the more broken 
country ; but, farther to the west, one chain 
of rounded hills follows another as far as 
to the banks of the Raritan. 

No landscape can be pleasanter to look 
upon than such as may be seen anywhere 
among these heights covered with vine- 
yards, peach orchards and berry farms, 
with fields of grain and thick groves of 
chestnut, butternut, and locust intervening, 
and glimpses of the sea constantly appear- 
ing between the tree trunks or the crests 
of opposing hills. The soil, though light 
and friable, is yet so rich that an unbroken 
succession of crops is raised from it through 
the summer and fall, and it is common to 
find two or more crops growing together 
in the same field. Rows of blackberries 
alternate with potatoes; in vineyards, the 
ground between the trellises is laid off in 
strawberry beds, or planted with corn ; in 
orchards, grapes are grown between the 
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trees, and melonsattheirroots. As might 
be expected from the abundance of food 
for them, birds abound here, and in great 
variety. The persecuted native tribes 
seem to have found a refuge on the pen- 
insula from their new enemy, the English 
sparrow, which has not yet invaded the 
country in any great numbers. Vireos, 
cat-birds, thrushes, the scarlet tanager, the 
blue-bird, the black and orange oriole and 
the bobolink may be met with any day in 
spring or early summer. Indeed, many 
species of migratory birds, which generally 
stay but for a little while in the middle 
States, are said to remain here throughout 
the warm season. Of larger birds, the 
sea-gull and the fish-hawk are the most 
common. The nests of the latter—huge 
collections of dried twigs, encumber the 
topmost branches of the locusts and other 
tall trees. There are legions of crows and 
black-birds, and, at night, near the houses, 
the small horned-owl sometimes comes 
flitting by. Of wild four-footed animals 
there are scarcely any left but squirrels 
and tortoises. 

The deep though light loam which forms 
the surface soil is everywhere underlaid by 
immense beds of whitish or grayish sand 
which, when exposed, as on the shore, are 
found to be almost always moist and to be 
generally so hard and compact that they 
might be mistaken for rock. But there is 
no bed-rock visible. At the bottom of 
the sand cliffs, or standing out from 
their face, or lying on the summits of the 
hills where the loose earth has been washed 
away by the rains, bowlders of pudding- 
stone, and a peculiar kind of red sand- 
stone which disintegrates rapidly when 
subjected to the action of the weather, are 
seen, but they are always held loosely in 
the sand. Near Perth Amboy the subsoil 
is mixed with beds of fine white clay from 
which an excellent quality of building 
terra-cotta is produced; it is utilized as 
the material for the only manufacture of 
the neighborhood. 

The inhabitants are a cheerful, hearty 
and industrious race, a great improve- 
ment, one would say, on their slow-going 
ancestors: Still, they are not like 
most country-bred Americans. A greater 
amplitude of figure or of countenance than, 
as arule, belongs to them, one need not 
wish to see. Almost their only distinctively 
American traits are their independence 
and their bustling and pushing ways of 
doing business. They are unscientific 
farmers. They rob their land by taking 
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from it exhausting crops, without making 
any return. The nearness of the city 
offers such a sure and constant market 
that there is every temptation to continue 
this bad system. Things go with sucha 
rush that the land cannot be allowed to 
rest. There is no garnering of the 
produce, all of which must be forwarded 
directly from the fields to market. Sheds 
are erected under the shelter of a hedge- 
row, or in the centre of the lot, where the 
berries are basketed or the asparagus is 
bunched by the women and girls, and 
whence the yield is taken in wagons to 
the nearest steamboat landing, to be de- 
livered to the dealers the next morning in 
New York. Not much grain is grown, 
but, besides fruit and vegetables, the 
produce of many acres of clover and 
timothy is baled up and sent to the city. 
Cattle-raising is neglected to a greater 
extent than it should be, for it would tend 
to prevent the deterioration of the soil, 
which is inevitable if the present style of 
farming is to be continued, and which 
will be the more to be deplored if it 
should, in the end, compel the owners to 
sell their land to the speculators who 
desire to transform this pleasant rural 
district into a new suburb of New York. 
It may be said, however, that there is no 
immediate danger. The country looks 
remarkably prosperous and the people are 
in no hurry to leave it. It will probably 
be many years before their old-fashioned 
farm-houses, with wide piazzas and over- 
hanging eaves, covered with honey- 
suckles and roses, and with, perhaps, a 
bit of pre-Revolutionary carving on the 
door-posts, will have to give way to the 
moucharabias and the ginger-bread turrets 
of Long Branch, or, worse fate still, to the 
rookeries and shanties of West Hoboken. 

You can reach this Paradise from New 
York either through the purgatory of a hot 
and cindery railroad ride or by a peniten- 
tial steamboat route. The latter is to be 
preferred. The boat is at times over- 
crowded with excursionists ; it is always 
slow, though, from the top of one of the 
hills, it seems to move quickly enough as 
it makes the circuit of the promontory, 
rounding into every dock and landing, 
like a bumble-bee visiting every flower on 
a branch. On the return trip, however. 
the waits at these landing-places are apt 
to prove exasperatingly long. As _ the 
boat approaches a dock, a long procession 
of farmers’ wagons is seen coming down 
the sandy lanes from the uplands, loaded, 
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according to the season, with berries or 
vegetables. The drivers take their time; 
they are in no hurry. Should one arrive, 
apparently just too late, the gang-way 
having been shipped and the paddle- 
wheels set in motion, he does not despair 
nor indulge in profane language. He 


_exchanges mild chaff with the captain 


whilst the steamer is being made fast 
again and the gang-plank is put out to 
enable him to get his load aboard. I 
have seen the boat put back for a man 
with a wheelbarrow containing one crate 
of berries and a chicken-coop with three 
hens init. It was on the same trip that 
we waited at Atlantic Highlands half an 
hour for a bevy of theatrically-dressed 
young ladies, and half an hour more to 
take on board four boat-loads of clams, at 
three dollars per thousand. ‘The captain, 
who appears to trade in clams on his own 
account, beamed impartially, neverthe- 
less, on each of these accessories. 

‘*Pleased with each good that heaven to man 

supplies.” 

But the Seamew can be recommended 
as thoroughly neat and redolent of her 
cargo, and it is much pleasanter, when 
time is not an object, to spend half a day 
on the water than an hour and a half ina 
stuffy railway car. By boat you can 
proceed to Keyport, Port Monmouth, 
Atlantic Highlands, Sandy Hook, Mount’s 
Dock, Red Bank, and five or six other 
places. You may go by steamer, outside 
of the Hook, to Long Branch, and thence 
by rail to the Highlands. Or, finally, if 
you will, you may take the Long Branch 
Division of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey and get off at Middletown, where 
you will be in the very heart of the region 
and within easy walking distance of 
everywhere. ‘The train, from the moment 
it leaves the Jersey flats behind, passes 
through scenery which is steadily becom- 
ing more picturesque. Itskirts the shores 
of Staten Island Sound, passing through 
the lively town of Rahway, crosses the 
Raritan at Perth Amboy, and sweeps 
around the end of Raritan Bay, with 
Sandy Hook and the Highlands most of 
the time in view ; then, at a point a little 
beyond the Keyport junction, it enters 
among the low hills and rich valleys 
among which Middletown is situated. 
This place, although one of the oldest 
settlements in New Jersey, is still a small 
hamlet of about twenty houses, but sup- 
plied with two churches, an inn and a post- 
office. Its nearness to the railroad makes it 
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an undesirable stopping-place for one who 
expects to enjoy a good night's rest in the 
country. The infernal shrieking of the 
hourly trains between the city and Long 
Branch is far more destructive of sleep 
than the mingled and unceasing noises of 
the streets; and, although the country 
just at hand is very beautiful, one soon 
discovers that it is tamer and less varied 
than that farther inland, or than that which 
we have just glanced at nearer the ocean. 
On this last account, however, it is so 
much the better adapted to be taken as a 
center from which to make a number of 
walking excursions ; for it is always well 
to proceed towards a point of greater 
interest than that from which you start. 

The roads, being sandy, are best after 
a heavy shower, which keeps them in fair 
condition for two or three days. They 
are, consequently, most of the time in 
order, for, because of its position and its 
conformation, the district gets more than 
its share of all the rain that is going. But 
when a dry spell does occur, the fine, 
deep sand and dust in the hollows makes 
pretty bad walking. Still, even in sultry 
weather, the up-hill and down-hill grades 
are reasonably firm; and, except towards 
Holmdel and towards Keyport, the roads 
are well shaded by woods and orchards, 
or by rows of cherry trees or locusts. 

It is worth while braving sun and dust 
in the latter direction, for the reason that 
the landscape near Keyport is different 
from any other in the region. It 1s seldom 
quite flat, but the billowy undulations 
over which the road is carried are hardly 
more perceptible at times than the swell 
of the sea during a long calm. Two or 
three small streams, sluggish but clear, 
slip through it, bordered generally by 
brush or marshes full of alders and dog- 
roses and clumps of rushes. The higher 
ground is mostly taken up with small 
farms of ten to fifty acres. You pass by 
their dusty rows of grape-vines, or rasp- 
berries, or beds of rhubarb, and their gray 
old houses, with white doors and sky-blue 
window-blinds, and with usually some 
spot of flaming color, contributed by a 
plant or two of geranium, or nasturtium, 
or scarlet poppies, to dip again into the 
cool green of the meadows, or to follow 
the winding shore of a pond lightly 
fringed with pollard willows. On _ the 
way back one can take the train from 
Keyport—a straggling and ill-built place— 
to Hazlet Station, whence a short walk 
will bring him to the finely-wooded 
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heights of Mount Pleasant, the most west- 
erly of the entire range that forms the 
back-bone of the country. From the brow 
of the hill, immediately over Middletown, a 
splendid view is to be had of the Lower 
Bay and the Narrows and of all the coun- 
try eastward. To be thoroughly appre- 
ciated, it must be seen when a storm is 
coming up from the south-east, after a 
period of hot weather. The thunder- 
clouds pile themselves on the summits of 
the Navesink range, and broad bars of 
rain cross the blue-black landscape, the 
waters, reddened by the sand stirred up in 
the shallows, gleam farther off in passing 
bursts of sunshine. A storm here seems 
to be of greater force than elsewhere. 
The trees, most of them bent by former 
gales, appear to yield more to it, and the 
rain ploughs the hillsides into a multitude 
of little channels in an instant, washing 
away the earth from the roots of the field- 
crops, sometimes carrying down the plants 
from the steeper declivities. The road 
descending to the village has been worn 
by this sort of action into a deep gully. 
which, shaded by trees whose roots sup- 
port the banks, is dark and cool as an ice- 
house, even in the noon of asunny July 
day. On the occasion of a regular mid- 
summer cloud-burst, it becomes a torrent 
of mingled water and sand, and is impas- 
sible for the time being. Yet, so pervious 
is the ground, that, immediately the heav- 
iest of the rain is over, it offers as delight- 
ful a promenade asa strand from which 
the tide has just gone out. 

A very respectable thunder-storm hap- 
pened to come along on the Fourth of 
July, on which we had intended to walk 
to the lighthouse in time to see from the 
tower the display of fireworks along the 
coast, from Long Beach and Far Rocka- 
way to Elberon, which, no doubt, would 
have been worth looking at if the weather 
had been clear. But we were obliged to 
keep indoors until it was already growing 
dark, and, as it kept on raining, though 
less fiercely, we could not have seen any- 
thing of the spectacle in any case. But, 
desiring to assist at the lesser celebration, 
which we-felt sure would be attempted at 
New Monmouth, we turned our footsteps 
that way, through the drizzle. The rain 
had so far lightened that, instead of ob- 
scuring, it served merely to define each 
mass of woods and each hill from its 
neighbor, and to give the landscape the 
appearance of its full extent. It brought 
out the scents of sweetbriar, spearmint 
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and chamomile, and it rendered the most 
distinguished service to both the imagina- 
tion and the understanding of making it 
impossible for them to go together. Thus 
the fancy was free to make what it pleased 
of the vague distance, while the rational 
part stuck to its proper business of looking 
out for the ruts filled with water and the 
plashy spots in the road. 

A little, withered, old Irishman, dressed 
in a flannel vest, open at the throat, and a 
pair of corduroy breeches, overtook us. 
He had been ploughing a field some miles 
distant which he had rented, on the old 
country plan of paying with a share of the 
produce. He had adoleful tale of his son 
who had fled, no one knew where, in 
consequence of his having, as he believed, 
killed a rowdy who had tried to steal his 
wagon during the day’s jollification at 
Red Bank. AtNew Monmouth mostof the 
houses—there are about a score—were lit 
up, andin the village store at the cross-roads 
a fiddler was playing to a crowd of young 
people. Another crowd in the roadway 
scattered all ways as a snaky column 
of fire rose up from among them, and 
burst overhead into a bouquet of red, 
white and blue lights. In the darkness 
that followed a few pale pink and azure 
will-o’-the-wisps that arose above the 
pulpy masses of the distant groves, and 
seemed to melt in the rain, showed where 
some isolated farm-house was holding a 
celebration of its own. The fiddler 
scraped on. Everybody joined in a 
dance. The little Irishman, notwith- 
standing his hard day’s labor and the loss 
of his son, stayed behind to take part in 
it. In the morning all was fair and 
serene. There was a greenish cast in the 
blue of the sky, such as one often notices 
at Newport or on the coast farther north. 
A few trees had been blown down; the 
corn was lodged in some of the fields ; 
but the most remarkable effect of the 
storm was seen in the hollows of the road 
where there had been pools of water thick 
with sand. The mixture had _ been 
whipped into a foam by the furious rain, 
and, as the water had drained out of it 
into the ground, the sand, though per- 
fectly dry, had retained the forms of the 
bubbles. 

By following a route which makes a 
sort of rough figure 8 on the map, one 
may, in a day’s walk of about twenty-five 
miles, take in all that is best worth seeing 
in the eastern portion of the peninsula. 
Starting from Middletown and proceeding 
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through New Monmouth, Port Monmouth, 
and Leonardsville, then crossing to Rice- 
ville, and forming the forward loop by 
going through the woods (keeping on the 
side towards the Navesink) to the light- 
house, and coming back to Atlantic High- 
lands by the bay shore; then again cross- 
ing to Riceville, the other loop of the 8 
may be completed by returning through 
Chapel Hill to Middletown. For a pedes- 
trian who should have but a single day 
to spend here, this is about the pleasantest 
trip. 

Port Monmouth is four miles from Mid- 
dletown and something less than three 
from New Monmouth. It is surrounded 
by amarsh into which runs a little creek, 
where a number of fishing smacks, which 
had been driven to take refuge from the 
storm, were still lying. Though a 
wretched place, consisting of but a few 
slovenly houses, their poultry-yards fenced 
in with old shad nets and defended by 
slimy ditches, it is the terminus of a short 
branch of the railroad, and the coasting 
steamers always stop there. Near Leon- 
ardsville, or Atlantic Highlands, as it is 
also called, the coast views first begin to 
be picturesque. The village, with its two 
hotels and a number of cosy residences, 
half farm-house half villa, on its outskirts, 
has been more improved than any other 
place in the vicinity, but not to such an 
extent as to spoil it. The Highlands, 
completely hidden in dark woods, rise 
abruptly behind the hotels and still more 
boldly from the shore of the bay, so that 
it is difficult to believe them to be a mere 
accumulation of sand. Another branch of 
the railroad runs into Leonardsville, but, 
that once left out of sight, one enters the 
prettiest of valleys and the most primitive 
of New Jersey hamlets, lying on the 
southern slope of the divide, towards the 
Navesink. Riceville, or Navesink Village, 
is composed of two streets, both running 
down hill and meeting at a right angle at 
the foot, where there is a species of green, 
with a flag-staff and a tavern—the only 
sign of public life in the place, excepting a 
meeting-house ot about thesize of a band- 
box. Almost all the houses have gardens 
where banks ot peonies and larkspurs and 
ribbon-grass dispute the ground with rows 
of cabbages and currant bushes. The in-’ 
habitants, those of them who were at 
home, were within, under shelter from the 
midday heat, and all out-of-doors was left 
to the possession of a solitary mud-turtle 
creeping leisurely along the sidewalk and 


























a fish-hawk wheeling about in the space 
between the summits of Mount Mitchel 
and Chapel Hill. 

A straight and level road, bordered 
with quickset hedges, leads through 
splendid fields of hay and grain to the 
first spur of the Highlands that touches on 
the Navesink River. Here it divides, the 
main road going directly into the woods, 
past a deserted stone church and parson- 
age; the older and narrower by-road 
runs also for a considerable distance 
through the forest, but near the river. The 
opposite bank is low, and the stream is 
full of small, reedy islands. The road, 
after offering a view across these and the 
extremity of Black Point, of Seabright and 
the Shrewsbury, descends to the water’s 
edge at the bottom of a little bay. Here 
begins the old Hartshorne estate men- 
tioned by Cooper in ‘‘The Waterwitch,” 
and, to avoid crossing it,-this road now 
turns inland among wooded ravines full 
of magnificent old chestnut trees. Half 
an hour’s walk under a thick canopy of 
leaves brings one to Beacon Hill and the 
lighthouse. There are two towers, each 
furnished with a Fresnel light, distinguish- 
able at a distance of thirty-five miles. 
The coast for that distance, north and 
south, is visible, and a good deal of the 
bay besides. Except the narrow slip of 
beach—part of Sandy Hook—almost at its 
foot, Beacon Hill is the most easterly 
point on the southern shore of the harbor. 
Because of its height and prominence the 
view is uninterrupted around three-fourths 
of the horizon, being shut off only at the 
west by the forest coming close to hand. 
It was evening when we climbed up into 
the lantern, for, after dining at one of the 
hotels near the river, we had crossed the 
long bridge to Sandy Hook beach and 
taken the train to Long Branch and back. 
From the lantern the view is yet more ex- 
tended. Beyond the two lights at the end 
of Sandy Hook, a large ocean steamer 
Was passing out, another was already 
some six miles out to sea, and the lights 
and occasionally the white sails of other 
vessels were visible. Around the base of 
the hill swept the quiet Navesink. To the 
right the broad lagoon, formed by its 
junction with the Shrewsbury, gleamed 
about the flat peninsula of Black Point 
and the hundreds of grassy islets near it. 
Beyond this were the lights of Seabright, 
Long Branch and Elberon. Rockets as- 
cended from time to time from all quar- 
ters, some coming from the decks of 
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vessels, but so wide was the view that 
they were scarcely noticeable. Still they 
gave it a certain animation which it could 
not have derived from the seemingly 
slow motions of the vessels. All of this 
was reflected in miniature by the convex 
glasses of the lantern. 

Descending the hill for the second time 
by a deeply-rutted and particularly crooked 
road, we advanced into a region which 
has little in common with the rest of this 
Navesink country. Here was the estab- 
lishment of a man who was engaged in 
fattening mud-turtles for food. His neigh- 
bor was experimenting in raising chickens 
under glass. An actor, who has grown 
rich with a play in which he rides a circus 
horse over a sort of horizontal treadmill 
which slips from under the animal’s feet, 
has a Pompeian red cottage perched upon 
the side of the hill. Small white houses 
gleam coquettishly from behind big screens 
of green-painted lattice work among the 
trees at the water's edge, and theroad winds 
and doubles and picks its way through 
them like a path among the booths at a 
State fair. At the embouchure of the 
Navesink there is a triangular piece of 
level ground on this side the river. Like 
the part of Sandy Hook just opposite, it is 
covered with dwarf cedars and heaps of 
clam-shells. Ages ago, without in any 
.way disturbing these mounds and groves, 
some of the roughs and good-for-nothings 
of New Amsterdam established themselves 
here ; at first, itis likely, hob-nobbing with 
the Navesink Indians at their annual clam- 
bakes; afterwards expelling them and 
building themselves permanent quarters. 
These first settlers were joined during the 
revolution by tory refugees and members 
of the bands of ‘‘pine robbers” of eastern 
New Jersey, and the place becamea center 
from which marauding expeditions were 
sent up the Shrewsbury or the Navesink 
on the one hand, and Raritan on the other. 
It was here that, near the close of the war, 
an expedition which had been as far south 
as the Delaware brought theheroic Captain 
Huddy prisoner, and here he was murdered. 
The place is said to have been the scene 
of some of Captain Kidd’s exploits. It 
still maintains, in a manner, its unenviable 
reputation. 

Parkersville, as the settlement is named, 
occupies only the apex of thetriangle. It 
is extremely picturesque in a sinister way. 
Cedars and whortleberry bushes grow in 
the streets, and the tired Parkersvillian—he 
is always tired when not engaged in 
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mischief—lies down among them, with his 
dog between his legs. The house-yards 
are paved with clam-shells, and are 
gorgeous with yuccas and orange lilies. 
When nothing more to their liking offers, 
and when they have had enough of loung- 
ing, the inhabitants are supposed to do a 
little clamming and fishing. But that they 
are not models of diligence in these 
avocations was proven by the sign which 
we saw nailed on the door of the over- 
turned hull which serves as the market. 


This is how it read: 


To be sure, it was Fourth of July week. 

The road from Parkersville westward is 
a mere track through the sand, but it offers 
some picturesque views of the hills before 
it turns at a sharp angle to mount among 
them, entering a delicious little glen with 
a single old farmhouse, a few apple-trees 
long past bearing, and a stream choked 
with cresses and water-speedwell; , but, 
as it goes almost directly across country, 
at the first opportunity we took a path that 
This brought 


led back towards the bay. 
us to the scene of the great landslide of 
1872, at Greenland Bank, which point was, , 
previous to that date, the highest along 


this shore. The earth, it is said, opened 
in a semi-circle around a space of several 
acres of forest, and all of this fell during 
the night with a noise that was heard as 
far as Keyport, about ten miles in a straight 
line.. The place now forms the most re- 
markable depression in the outlines of the 
heights, as seen from any part of the lower 
bay. Similar landfalls may at any time 
happen again. Although thesand orloam 
of which the cliffs are mainly composed is 
of a surprising degree of coherence, it is 
studded with huge bowlders of decaying 
pudding-stone which project from the face 
of the bluff, and now and then drop out, 
leaving overhanging shelves, or else rifts 
and crevasses where they had been. At 
high tide the sea comes quite up to the 
foot of the cliffs, and doubtless the water 
soaks into the sand to a great distance. 
This undermining action of thesea, helped 
by the loosening of the mass of the bluff 
caused by the disintegration of the bowlders 
which it contained, was the cause of the 
great slide, and there is nothing to prevent 
its causing others as serious. That con- 
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sideration, however, has not prevented the 
laying out along the top of the bluff of 
what was intended to be a collection of 
handsome dwellings, to be managed on 
the plan of Garden City or Asbury Park. 
Roads were cleared through the woods, a 
jetty was run out from the basé of the cliff 
into deep water, the foundations were 
dug and the cellar walls laid for a half 
dozen cottages. These last are now being 
filled up with sand and overgrown with 
briers, for the enterprise has been aban- 
doned. The roads, though, are in good 
order, and as they run in a zigzag way 
to the beach, we made use of them. 
Openings through the trees allow of a fine 
view of the lower bay, which, by this 
time, was dotted all around with lights. 
The Sandy Hook lighthouse, the big hotels 
at Coney Islandand Rockaway, the villages 
and houses along the shores of Long Island 
and Staten Island, each contributed to the 
illumination. The position of the Narrows 
was indicated by a row of fainter but more 
crowded lights, which twinkled like the 
burning of a thread soaked in brine. On 
the beach beneath, among a group of 
fallen rocks, a party of canoeists were 
camping out. They had hauled up their 
boats into the bushes, and kindled a fire 
of driftwood, and were making coffee and 
roasting clams for their supper. Ifit were 
not for the mosquitoes, which they very 
likely found troublesome during the night, 
no finer place could have been selected. 
In an hour no one could come to trouble 
them, for the tide would completely hem 
them in. The beach was already nar- 
rowed to a small strip, and we had to walk 
as fast as possible to get to Leonardsville 
before the tide was fully in. 

When we again entered Riceville, the 
moon was shining on its gray roofs and 
fragrant gardens. It was as peaceful or 
as sleepy as before. The only sound was 
the doleful music of a parlor organ dron- 
ing out a lugubrious psalm tune. 

In certain respects each of the valleys 
among the Navesink hills is like every 
other, but it is only a general likeness ; 
each has its distinct character. That 
through which the road from Riceville to 
Chapel Hill passes is perhaps the most 
beautiful. It has more cultivated ground 
and open meadow than those among the 
Highlands, and, instead of a solitary farm- 
house, there are several within a short dis- 
tance. A stream slides down through the 
grass and bushes from a_trout-pond 
screened by willows, and this pond was, 
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at the hour, the center of an arrangement 
in moonshine and shadow that would 
have charmed the fantastic soul of Mr. 
Whistler. At the head of the vale and 
along the crest of the hill to the right was 
a fine sweep of woods, all in the light and 
indistinct. Near the pond were two cot- 
tages, lights out, nearly hidden by the wil- 
lows. ‘To our left was the steeper slope, in 
shadow, of the hill up which the road 
mounts. This was broken irregularly by 
small cedars, scrub-oak and brambles, a 
spray catching the light here and there. 
Below slumbered the hamlet, with just 
a streak of the river shining above its roofs ; 
and the view was bounded on that side 
by the mass of the Highlands, gray and 
flat, and but little darkerthan thesky. The 
valley bends like the letter S, and, after 
leaving the scene just described, another 
quite dissimilar opens upon one. The 
road describes a half circle about an ele- 
vation planted with vines to the top, where, 
in the midst of a grove of pines, stands the 
farm-house. ‘The bounding hills are clad 
with dark woods. 

Up to this time we had met with nothing 
that could be styled an incident. ‘Tis a 
peaceful country, and ‘the pedestrian in 
search of adventures may try elsewhere. 

Out of Parkersville, there are few curious 
characters. The inhabitants cannot pre- 
tend to a dialect ; they are unsuperstitious, 
and, though coming of a race long rooted 
in the soil, they take but a mild interest in 
the local traditions. It would not be likely 
to occur to any of them to mistake for a 
spook a New York journalist on his vacation 
merely because he has a habit of wander- 
ing about after dark dressed in along linen 
ulster. Such was the apparition that we 
saw on reaching the top of the hill. It 
should be said that it was by this road that 
Clinton’s army retreated after the battle of 
Monmouth, and at this point many of his 
men dropped dead from heat and ex- 
haustion. Here, in the darkness of the 
woods, stood out a tall, white figure. It 
crossed the road and leant over the fence, 
apparently waiting forus to comeon. We 
did so with some misgiving. ‘‘Fine night,” 
itsaid, ‘‘but pretty dark here.” Weshook 
in our boots. Still the vision, though cer- 
tainly a peculiar one to happen on in this 
country of broadly-built men and women, 
seemed to be composed, in part, of flesh 
and blood. We therefore advanced, and, 
getting near enough to distinguish its 
features, were glad to find that they were 
not unknown to us. We did not tell our 
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acquaintance of the effect he had produced, 
and, as he was staying at a farm close by, 
he soon left us, disappearing through a 
field of young locust shoots and wild 
asparagus. 

Not counting a yachting or boating trip 
of fascinating interest, you may lay out 
twenty other routes through or around this 
Navesink country ; and dry, spicy woods, 
carpeted with wintergreen and _ violets, 
secluded valleys, broad expanses of sea 
and coast, fruitful fields and orchards and 
jolly, fat, good-natured faces will greet 
youeverywhere. Thereis, as I have said, 
little likelihood of the country suffering 
any serious change, at least for many years 
tocome. Ifthe people retain their present 
sturdy conservatism, and in the future hold 
on to their land as tenaciously as they 
have done in the past, there seems to be 
no sufficient reason why the greater por- 
tion of the country should not be a hundred 
years hence what it is to-day. It can 
always keep its standing as a main source 
of supply of the New York fruit and 
vegetable markets. The cultivation of 
flowers on the scale that is demanded by 
New York and the neighboring cities 
might well be undertaken here, and with 
good management it might be made to 
pay to grow roses, lavender, etc., for the 
purpose of extracting their essences. The 
growing of grapes to manufacture wine 
instead of, or along with, the varieties now 
cultivated is sure to be attempted before 
long. And if the city refuse were made 
use of as it might be here, with hardly any 
expense, the fertility of the district could 
be maintained even under thestrain of the 
present system. In the flat, marshy lands 
from Amboy to Keyport, factories of all 
sorts will undoubtedly continue to spring 
up, and the shores of the Raritan and of 
its bay will, in time, be lined with wharves 
and warehouses. With the aid of quinine 
and of model drainage, a large city may 
yet be established there. At the other end 
of the Middletown peninsula, the heights 
offer too fine a site for summer residences 
to be ignored. The high and dry plateau 
of the Highlands, indented on all sides 
like a maple leaf by deep and shady 
ravines, with its magnificent views and its 
pure and wholesome atmosphere, will 
eventually be covered with villas, cottages 
and small estates like the few that already 
exist there. But in all other parts of this 
territory, the New Yorker of the future 
should be able to enjoy an all-day ramble 
among fruits and flowers and greenery. 
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TROLLING FOR TROUT AT LAKE GEORGE. 
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BY FRANK ASA MITCHELL. 


Ir HAs been my good fortune, for sev- 
eral years past, to be included in the party 
which a gentleman—whom we will call 
the ‘‘Judge”—annually invites to his 
cottage on Lake George for the spring 
trout fishing. The open season for that 
water begins on the first day of May, but 
the permission of the law to fish on that 
day is often nullified by Jack Frost, who 
still holds the lake in his icy embrace. 

It requires a moderate amount of skill 
to capture any of the salmon family, but 
while the farmer's boy, with his primitive 
tackle of alder-pole, line of cotton string, 
and bended pin for hook, may make a 
fair showing with the brook-trout, the 
neophyte at deep trolling, even with the 
best of tackle, seldom meets with much 
success, 

It took two years for me to learn the 
knack of ‘‘scratching bottom,” and it was 
not until my third visit to Lake George 
that I made a respectable catch. It is far 
more agreeable to chronicle one’s suc- 
cesses than one’s reverses, and for that 
reason I may be excused for describing 
in this article the incidents of that visit. 

I was ready to go on the first of May, 
but no word had come from the Judge. 
The winter had been unusually long and 
severe, and it was not until the eighth 
instant that I received the following tele- 
gram— 

‘‘Ice broke up yesterday. 
day.”’ 

We had agreed to rendezvous at Glens 
Falls, and on arriving there I found that 
our party would be a quartette—several 
gentlemen being unable to go—composed 
of the Judge; his son Will, a youth of 
eighteen; myself and “ Nell.” 

Were I to give the full name of the lat- 
ter gentleman, or even the initials with 
which he signs his contributions to the 
fishing papers, all lovers of the gentle art 
would recognize him at once. 


We go on Tues- 


Few know more than he about fish and 
their habits, few are more accomplished 
fishermen, and a better fellow, or a more 
congenial companion, never threw a fly 
or gaffed a trout. 

The four of us left Glens Falls for the lake 
on the eleventh day of May, our convey- 
ance being a three-seated wagon drawn by 
a pair of horses which had little to recom- 
mend them, either in looks or traveling 
qualities. Valises, hampers of provisions, 
rods, gaff-hooks and bait-pails filled every 
inch of space in the vehicle, and it was 
with some difficulty that we found room 
for ourselves. ‘‘Nell” rode on the front 
seat in charge of a big pail full of live min- 
nows which we were to use for bait, and 
he frequently indulged in some vigorous 
remarks as the jolting of the wagon 
splashed the water over his legs. 

It was a beautiful morning, the sun 
shining bright and warm from an almost 
cloudless sky, and we were in high 
spirits, “Nell” and the ‘‘Judge” beguil- 
ing the way with many a story of haps 
and mishaps that had befallen them dur- 
ing their fishing excursions in times past 
—for they are old cronies— while Will 
and I, though not exactly children, were 
perfectly willing ‘‘to be seen and not 
heard.” 

I noticed that the plank-road over 
which we were passing was in a very 
poor state of repair, many of the planks 
being worn through and others out of 
position. In answer to my question as 
to why it was not kept up, the “Judge” 
replied, ‘‘Because it don’t pay; the rail- 
road has ruined it. When that was 
opened for travel the stage-coaches 
stopped running, and that killed the 
plank-road. All the summer visitors to 
Lake George used to go over this road, 
and all the supplies for the hotels had to 
be hauled over it, making an immense 
amount of travel. Now, all that is lost. 
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The railroad is doing all the business, be- 
cause it is quicker and cheaper. It was 
more romantic to go to the lake in a gaily- 
painted stage, drawn by six fine horses, but 
it was an expensive and far from comforta- 
ble mode of traveling, especially on a 
hot day, and people in general are glad 
that the railroad has been built.” 

**Ves,” said Will; “but I was sorry to 
see the stages go. It was a brave sight 
when all six of them passed through the 
streets of Glens Falls in a long line, the 
horses on a keen run and the buglers 
blowing themselves hoarse to keep people 
out of their way.” 

His father smiled. 

‘Romance and show for youth; speed 
and comfort for the old. This is an age 
of progress, and the best thing wins,” 
said he. 

“Ah! there’s Long Pond!” exclaimed 
Nell—I’ve dropped those quotation marks 
around his name for good—‘‘the best 
black bass water in the world. They 
may talk as much as they please about 
Gogebic, Greenwood, and all the rest of 
their lakes, but I would not give that 
little, commonplace pond for the whole of 
them. From it have been taken four 
small-mouthed bass that I believe will 
never be equaled, and there are bigger 
ones left, I’m confident.” 

Soon afterwards we reached the Half- 
Way House, a famous hostelry in the old 
staging days, but now in much the same 
condition as the plank-road. . The railroad 
has killed it. Here the thirsty horses 
were watered, and the no less thirsty 
passengers imbibed mine host Brown’s 
famous milk punches. Our horses were 
thirsty and so were we, but, alas! there 
were no milk punches for us. 

Passing Bloody Pond, now a mere mud- 
hole, I remarked that one well-nourished 
man of average size ought to have blood 
enough in his body to crimson its waters, 
whereupon the ‘“ Judge,” who, like other 
residents of northern New York, has a 
great deal of reverence for the traditions 
of the revolution, took me to task for 
my heresy. 

‘*The. pond is not much to brag of 
now,” said he, in conclusion, ‘‘but old 
residents can remember when it was 
much larger. Cutting the timber from 
the hills around it has dried up the 
springs and streams that fed it. Nobody 
believes that enough bodies were thrown 
into it to turn its waters blood-red, but 
that a great many were thrown into it is 
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a matter of history, sir; a matter of his- 
tory!” This in his most magisterial 
tone, that admitted of no answer. 

“Found guilty and sentenced ; bring on 
the next case!” said Will, in a comical 
tone, that made his father laugh in spite 
of himself. \ 

~aldwell, as the town at the head of the 
lake is called, was very quiet as we passed 
through it, but carpenters and painters 
were hard at work on the many summer 
hu els there. 

The plank-road ends at Caldwell—as 
does the railroad—and on leaving that 
place we found the sandy road, leading 
thence to Bolton, very heavy. The sun 
kept getting hotter and hotter, and our 
horses were soon reeking wet. One of 
them began to stagger in ascending the 
hills, and we momentarily expected the 
poor beast to give out entirely, but by 
dint of walking most of the way, we 
finally reached Bolton, having been five 
hours in traveling twenty-three miles. 
However, ‘‘all’s well that ends well.” 

Driving in to the Mohican House, we 
found two boatmen, with three boats, 
awaiting us, and our luggage was soon 
transferred to them. 

Will always rowed his father, and Ed. 
Kearns, one of the men, had been engaged 
by Nell, so the other fellow fell to me. 
His name was Jordan, and a queer genius 
he was. Talk about Vermont Yankees! 
this New York Yankee was head and 
shoulders above them in nasal twang, 
faculty for story-telling, and ability to 
shirk work, though justice compels me to 
say that he was always on hand at the 
appointed hour, and always ready to go 
out, no matter how hard it rained or blew. 
When I remember how much interest he 
took in my success, and how badly he 
felt when I lost a fish, I’m sorry to say 
anything derogatory to his character, but 
the fact is thatI lost several fine trout 
through that same interest. He often got 
so excited over the struggles of the fish 
that he forget to keep rowing, and if the 
trout was fastened to the surface line, of 
course the deep line got snagged on the 
bottom of the lake as soon as the boat 
ceased to move. 

I was the first to get away from the 
dock, and my man started off at a rate 
which soon gave usa good lead. The 
water was shallow—I say shallow, though 
it was twenty or thirty feet deep, but we 
seldom frolled in less than fifty feet of 
water,—and I did not put out a deep line 
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for some time, but rigged my rod, a four- 
teen-ounce natural bamboo, jointed, put 
on a bait, and let it drag on the surface. 
Bracing the rod at right angles with the 
boat, I slowed Jordan down to the proper 
pace and then leaned back in my seat, 
pulling my hat well down over my face, 
for the hot sun was burning it sadly. 

“Hi, there! Ye’ve got a bite!” yelled 
Mr. Jordan, presently, and stopped row- 
ing. 

Sure enough, the rod was bent into a 
sharp curve, and there was evidently 
something on the gang. I had never 
heard of any trout being taken at that 
place, and thought the hooks must have 
caught some of the flood-wood with 
which the surface of the lake was dotted, 
but as soon as I took the rod into my 
hand I knew that nothing but a trout, and 
a good one, too, could pull like that. 
‘*Keep the boat moving steadily !” I said, 
sharply, ‘‘and hand me that gaff.” 
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I was so busily engaged in reeling in 
the trout that I did not notice what he 
was doing, but when I could see my 
prize coming through the water, I 
stretched my hand back for the gaff 
without turning my head. Something 
was thrust into it, and on drawing back 
my hand, there was—an umbrella ! 

“The gaff, blockhead! the _ gaff! 
What do you suppose I want of an um- 
brella ?” 

‘*Wal, didn’t know but what ye was 
goin’ ter scoop ’im in with it!” 

I wanted to roar, but my fish did not 
like the looks of the boat and was acting 
badly. 

‘‘Hand me that stick with the big hook 
on the end of it, right under your feet 
there,” I said. 

He passed it—wrong end to, of 
course—and I drew my trout care- 
fully up, then as he came weaving 
through the water up to the stern of 
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the boat, I put the gaff down under him, 
having to sink my arm nearly to the elbow 
to reach him, and was about to set it into 
his flesh, when a voice said in my ear— 

‘‘Why don’t ye stick him in the head?” 

I looked up and there was that con- 
founded boatman’ looking over my 
shoulder, mouth open and eyes bulging 
with excitement. 

I gaffed that trout with a great deal of 
vicious energy and flung him into the 
boat. Then I backed Mr. Jordan into his 
seat and said something to him; in fact, 
I used some pretty vigorous language. 
When I got through I was satisfied that 
he would never leave his oars again when 
I had a fish on, but he did, the very next 
day, and never learned to keep the boat 
moving while I had him. 

This first fish was a handsome one of 
about six pounds weight, and was taken 
at the surface, a thing which gave me 
great pleasure, as it was evidence that 
the trout were ‘‘ up.” 

Here it becomes necessary for me to 
explain. Whatever the habits of lake 
trout may be elsewhere, they are never 
taken at the surface in Lake George, 
except just after the ice goes out in the 
spring. What brings them to the surface 
at that time is an open question, but the 
most plausible conjecture is, that they fol- 
low the white-fish (coregonus clupeiformis), 
their natural food, which are also seen at 
the top of the water at the same time. 
They stay at the surface for a few days 
only, and thereafter are only to be taken 
by trolling at the bottom of the deepest 
water. 

Now, it is much easier and much pleas- 
anter to troll on the surface than on the 
bottom, for the sinker is done away with, 
and any one who has dragged a pound- 
and-a-quarter sinker at the end of a hun- 
dred yards of line all day, knows that it is 
something like work towards night. 

Moreover, it is more exciting and more 
sportsmanlike to play your trout to the 
boat with rod and reel than to pull him in 
hand-over-hand on aground-line. And I 
wish to say right here to those who sneer 
at deep trolling as beneath a true fisher- 
man and worthy only of pot-fishermen, 
that it requires a clear head, a sure eye, 
and steady hand to gaff a trout when, as 
nearly always happens, the wind is 

‘blowing fresh and your light boat is 
dancing about like acork. To be sure 
there are nine hooks on the gang, but 
they are smaller than most men use for 
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catching brook trout, and it is astonish- 
ing how often a fish has been boated with 
but a single one fast in his jaw. In fact, 
it isa rare thing for more than three of 
the hooks to fasten themselves. The gut 
used for leaders, and that on which the 
hooks are whipped, is usually single. 
But I am forestalling my description of 
the tackle for this kind of fishing. I only 
want to make it plain that this is not pot- 
fishing, by any means. It is an art to 
learn trolling, and it is also an art to gaff 
your fish in the proper place. 

I trolled the three miles to the Judge’s 
cottage, situated on a beautiful island in 
the Narrows, with numerous hotels, now 
nearly all closed, near by, without getting 
another ‘‘strike.” Carrying the baggage 
into the house, we went out again, but 
met with no success, and neither of the 
other boats had captured anything when 
we went in at five o'clock. 

Before proceeding any further, it is 
time that 1 give some description of the 
tackle used for trolling. The hand-line, 
used for deep trolling, must be of braided 
silk or linen, large enough not to cut the 
fingers in pulling in, which happens many 
times a day. It should be 100 yards 
long, at least. The sinker, which weighs 
from a half-pound to a pound-and-a-half, 
is of lead, cone-shaped, and is attached — 
about thirty feet from the end of the line 
by means of a common tow-string or 
a piece of cord which is weaker than the 
line, so that if the sinker catches on the 
bottom this will break and nothing else 
be lost. The sinker-string should be 
about three feet long and be attached to 
the line by a half-hitch (Fig. 1), so as to 
be easily removed as soon as it comes 
into the boat. j 

The leader is of single or double gut, 
and should be attached to the line bya 
swivel-gang, consisting of four or five 
brass box-swivels, so as to insure perfect 
revolution of the bait. There should also 
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be a single swivel between the leader and 
the gang. The hooks on the gang should 
be the forged O’Shaugnessy, three sets of 
three hooks each being made by placing 
them back to back and soldering them 
together. The upper, single hook (see 
Fig. II.), is the lip-hook, which is passed 
upwards through both jaws of the bait. 
The latter is then bent sideways a little 
and one of the hooks in the next burr 
inserted alongside the dorsal fin and an- 
other from the second burr in the tail. 
When the bait is drawn through the water 
the bend causes it to revolve with a 
‘‘wobbling” motion, and the swivels 
above allow it to doso freely, otherwise 
the line would become twisted. 


ae 
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For bait, common brook minnows, 
chubs, suckers and pond-shiners are used, 
but the shiner is the best because it is 
very bright and shows toa greater dis- 
tance through the water. From four to 
six inches long is a good length for the 
bait, though larger ones are readily taken 
by the trout. It is only killed just before 
putting on the gang. 

The line is let out slowly from the 
boat until the sinker touches bottom, 
when it is drawn up a few feet, but the 
fisherman has to keep ‘‘feeling” for bot- 
tom so as tokeep the bait down where the 
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trout lie. They are very particular some- 
times, and will not bite unless it comes 
very near them. The pounding of the 
sinker on the rocky bottom is apt to make 
the beginner think he has a “strike,” and 
he pulls up a great many times a day to 
find his bait still intact. 

For surface trolling a short, stiff rod is 
used, with plenty of ‘‘back-bone” to it. 
The line is finer, so as to run without 
binding through the guides, and the reel 
should be one of the quadruple, multt- 
plying variety, with balance handle. If 
no sinker at all is used the trout can be 
played close to the boat and gaffed, but 
the use of even a small weight compels 
the taking of the line into the hand at the 
last. When the fisherman is uncertain 
where the trout are, as regards depth, he 
puts out one rod with a surface line, an- 
other on the opposite side, with line 
weighted to carry it part way down, and 
holds the ground line in his hand. 

To return to our muttons. 

On getting back to ‘‘Summer Rest,” as 
the Judge calls his place, we were all 
hungry, and there was a general cry for 
supper. 

‘‘Boys,” said the Judge to his boat- 
men, ‘‘bring in some wood, will you ?” 

*‘Ain’t nothin’ but cordwood aout there !” 
replied Jordan. 

‘‘Well, saw some of it up, then.” 

‘Say, mister, any extry pay for sech 
work ?” 

‘“No; of course not.” 

‘*Wal, I was hired to row, not to chop 
wood ;” and Mr. Jordan betook himself to 
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his boat and pulled across to the Pearl 
Point House, where he belonged. 

The other boatman, who had been the 
Judge’s man-of-all-work the preceding 
summer, during the latter’s stay at the 
lake, and who wanted the situation again, 
volunteered to saw some wood, but when 
the saw was found, after a long search, 
it was in such a state that it was impossi- 
ble to do anything with it. The edge of 
the only axe on the island was of the 
bluntest kind, but Kearns managed to 
hack up enough wood with it to build a 
fire in one of the frontrooms. The cot- 
tage, like others of its kind, was a very 
comfortable place in warm weather, but 
rather too well ventilated for any other 
season. Having been closed since early 
in the preceding autumn, it was very cold 
and damp, and required a roaring fire all 
the time to keep it warm. This we man- 
aged to have by keeping the axe going, 
but it was hard work to reduce rock- 
maple cordwood with such an imple- 
ment, and we all shirked it as much as 
possible. 

That axe is responsible for a great 
many hard words, for which I hope we 
may all be forgiven. 

The kitchen was simply a kind of shed 
built at one side of the cottage te keep 
its heat from the living-rooms—and the 
funnel of the cooking-stove ran up 
through its roof, there being no chimney. 
When the wind was not ‘“‘right ”—and I 
was never able to discover when it was 
right—this stove smoked fearfully, and it 
was a tearful task to cook anything over 
it. The only thing we could do was to 
put on our coffee-pot and potatoes, stuff 
the stove full of wood, and leave the 
room, dodging in occasionally to look 
after things. Fortunately, we had an 
abundance of cooked food, and obtained 
fresh bread, milk, eggs, etc., from one of 
the neighboring hotels. Nell once or 
twice braved the smoke and cooked some 
trout for us, but, though we loaded his 
cookery with praises, he declared, on the 
last occasion, that he had no desire to 
‘‘make a ham of himself,” and steadily 
declined to try itagain. . ; 

The Judge and his son slept in the 
room where the stove was, but Nell and 
I had to sleep up-stairs in a cold room. 
We undressed the first night; after that 
we took off our boots. I wish I could 
give some of Nell’s interesting and in- 
structive dissertations on fish and fishing 
during the long evenings, when, with 
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pipes and cigars, we gathered about the 
stove, or relate some of the Judge’s good 
stories, but the limits of a magazine arti- 
cle will only permit of a brief glance at 
our mode of life there and a few incidents 
of our fishing. 

The weather changed during the night 
and it was cold and windy the second 
day. In fact, the weather during our 
whole stay was most execrable, the only 
decent days being the next Sunday and 
that which we had fixed on for our return. 
These two were faultless days, still and 
sunshiny, but, of course, we could not fish 
on Sunday! and only during a part of the 
last day. All the rest of the time the 
wind blew strongly from the north, and 
coming from the snow-banks which still 
lingered on the mountains around, it was 
icy cold. No matter how bright the 
promise of the early morning, it was sure 
to blow a gale before ten o'clock, and 
we thought ourselves fortunate when the 
wind was not accompanied by rain. 

Jordan came over at five o'clock, the 
hour I had agreed upon for starting out, 
but I got so cold in dressing that one 
glance at the white-capped waves rolling 
past the island determined me not to 
venture, when I went out of doors. I 
chopped wood for awhile to warm myself, 
built the fires, and after getting a cup of 
hot coffee, felt courageous enough to go 
out trolling. The others were still in bed 
and the Judge gave mea blessing every 
time I entered his room and disturbed 
his slumbers. 

It was bitter cold out on*the lake, and 
although Jordan said nothing, I could see 
that he was somewhat alarmed at the 
way the waves tossed the boat about. 
Running before the wind, the boat moved 
so fast that it was impossible to keep the 
sinker on bottom, and going against it, 
the boatman could scarcely make any 
headway, though he pulled like a Trojan. 
It was now more difficult to keep the lead 
off the bottom than it was before to keep 
it on it, and after losing a sinker, I went 
back to camp in disgust. 

“You might have known it; no one 
but a fool or a crank would think of go- 
ing out on such a day !” was all the com- 
fort I got out of the Judge when I related 
my experience ; but I got even with him 
before night. 

The wind eased up a little in the after- 
noon—just enough to tempt us out. 
Having: learned wisdom from my morn- 
ing’s experience, I trolled in the lee of 
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some islands and took one small fish. 
The Judge and Nell went off before the 
wind, and had gone a mile or two when 
it began to blow more furiously than 
ever. ‘The Judge’s boat was in the widest 
part of the lake and felt its full force. He 
had to take in his lines and Will pulled 
forcamp. The Judge is a very thin man, 
well along in years, and the cold seems 
to shrivel him all up. He could scarcely 
move when he got out of his boat and 
looked so wretched, that I forbore to 
laugh at him, as I fully intended to do. 

As I said before, this sort of weather 
continued right along during our stay, 
though we managed to get in a little 
trolling early in the morning and_ to- 
wards night. Our success was. very 
meager, until I, one night, trolled across a 
shallow place of considerable extent, 
having taken in my ground-line. On 
that shoal I took three fine trout in an 
hour's time, all at the surface. 

Of course I steered for the same place 
the next morning, and the Judge and Nell 
followed me. 

Wishing to keep my discovery to my- 
self for a day or so, 1 did not go di- 
rectly to the shoal, but row about as I 
might, they kept close behind. 

‘*] wonder if they suspect anything?” 
I said, half-aloud. 

‘“‘Reckon they dew,” said Jordan; 
**that ere Nell watched me when I cleaned 
them fish o’ yourn last night and asked a 
heap of questions. _I heered him tell the 
Judge that he never seen no sunfish in 
traout afore.”* 

‘«Then there were sunfish in them ?” 

‘*VYas ; there wasn’t nothin’ else in ’em 

It was clear enough now why I was 
being followed. ‘Those old fishermen 
knew, or, suspected, that my trout were 
taken on a shoal, and were dogging me 
to find out. 

In one of his communications to ‘‘The 
Angler,” Nell had said: ‘‘I never knew of 
but one trout being taken with a sunfish 
for bait, and never saw a sunfish taken 
from a trout’s stomach.” 

All the trout we took that season had 
sunfish in them, and little else, showing 
very plainly that, being unable to eat 
what they wanted, they had to eat what 
they could get. 

The shoal of which I speak was several 
acres in extent, and more than half the 
fish we caught were taken on or near it. 
There were a plenty of other shoals, but, 
for some reason, the trout preferred that 
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particular one, probably from its close 
proximity to the deep water off French's 
Point. 

Seeing that it was impossible to keep 
my secret, I rowed for the shoal, and we 
all had good success there then and after- 
wards. ‘The professional fishermen from 
Bolton soon ‘‘caught on,” and it was a 
common thing to see a dozen boats cir- 
cling around and around there, so close 
together that their lines frequently got 
tangled up. 

The professionals had hard luck. They 
persisted in using their hand- lines — 
though few fish were taken on them— 
and it is a difficult thing to handle a boat 
and attend to two or three lines, es- 
pecially in a high wind. 

It was most amusing to watch those 
fellows when they got a strike on a sur- 
face-line. They would row furiously for 
a minute, to give the boat headway, then 
drop their oars and pull in fhe ground- 
line as fast as they could work their 
hands. With the wind against them, 
headway was very soon lost, and the 
trout required only a very little slack line 
to free themselves. If by chance the 
professional, by alternate rowing and 
pulling in, managed to get: his hand-line 
into the boat, he frequently lost his fish 
even then, through inability to keep the 
craft head to the wind, the trout getting 
under it. 

I think they lost fully two-thirds of all 
the trout they hooked, while it was a rare 
thing for any of us ‘‘snobs,” as they 
called all gentlemen trollers, to lose 
one. 

Speaking of losing fish reminds me of 
the hard luck I had one morning. I was 
trolling through a narrow passage be- 
tween two islands, with one rod out and 
my hand-line. I had taken a six-pounder 
on the surface-line when, just as we were 
debouching into the open lake, there came 
a tug on the hand-line. I knew by the 
“feel” of the fellow that he was a good 
one, and was working him carefully, 
when Jordan sang out— 

‘*Je-eminny! there’s an old sockdola- 
ger on t’other pole !” 

I turned and saw the rod doubled up 
as it never had been before. Here was a 
predicament. The channel shallowed 


rapidly just before entering the bay and 
was not much more than fifty feet wide. 
I dared not drop the hand-line, and I 
expected to hear the rod crack every in- 
stant. 
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Jordan, as usual when excited, had 
ceased rowing, but the wind was with us, 
and the boat still had a little headway, 
so that the lines were kept taut. 

‘‘Row away! What are you stopping 
for?” L yelled. ‘‘ Zasy now!” 

I spoke too late. He had started with 
one powerful stroke, and the sudden lurch 
snapped the gang on the hand-line as 
though it had been fast toatree. Only 
the spring of the rod saved the top-line 
from a similar fate; as it was, the tip 
was bent around till I could have touched 
it with my hand as I sat. 

I made a remark which caused Jordan 
to stop rowing, utterly abashed, then I 
caught up the rod. In all my experience 
I have never had hold of a fish that was 
as wild as that one was. He tore this 
way and that, sprang out of the water—a 
thing that lake trout seldom do—and then 
went to the bottom. I could not move 
him an inch, and ordered Jordan to back 
water for fear of parting the gang. This 
let the sinker of the hand-line drop to the 
bottom, where it caught. Finally, the 
trout started straight for the boat, much 
faster than I could reel in. He sprang 
out of the water within ten feet of us and 
then went down over the hand-line. I 
gave him up when he did that, and the 
result proved that I was right. Winding 
his line around and around the other line 
in his mad rushes, he soon got up resist- 
ance enough to part the gang. Once 
more he broke water and we saw it dang- 
ling from his mouth. 

“‘I_ swow! that’s too bad!” said Jor- 
dan. 

My feelings were too deep for utter- 
ance. 

‘‘Back up,” said I, after awhile, ‘‘and 
let me get my hand-line up.” 

He backed water a few strokes and I 
then began to take in theline. It came 
readily at first, but suddenly it began to 
feel as though there was something on it. 
A wild hope shot into my mind, but was 
at once discarded. : 

‘“‘Pshaw! it can’t be a fish; it’s pro- 
bably a snag of some kind,” I said to my- 


self. 


The Gang. 
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However, if it was a snag, it was a very 
lively one, and I speedily concluded that 
I had a fish on somehow, though I could 
not imagine how it could be possible. 
Pulling steadily in hand-over-hand, I 
presently saw a greenish-white object 
coming sideways through the water, and 
knew that it was atrout. A little nearer 
and I plainly see him caught around the 
body by a bight in the hand-line, which 
the heavy sinker at the other end keeps in 
place. Nearer and nearer he comes, my 
heart throbbing with excitement, and now 
I reach for him with the gaff. As though 
knowing the fate in store for him, he gives 
one mighty struggle just as the steel 
passes under him, and is free! though I 
nearly plunge overboard in my effort to 
set the gaff into him. 

Hard luck! doubly hard because of the 
false hopes raised by his unexpected cap- 
ture in the bight of the hand-line. —Jor- 
dan was profuse with his sympathy and 
expressions of regret for his own share in 
the catastrophe, but I was too ‘“‘down in 
the mouth” to say anything in reply. 
Ordering him to row ashore, we got out, 
and it took us a good hour to untangle the 
two lines. 

That was not the end of my ill-luck, 
for when I got to work once more my 
fish either were not well hooked or I was 
nervous, for they all escaped. Towards 
night I got into a devil-may-care frame of 
mind and my fortunes changed at once, 
I got one five and two eight-pounders, 
and went back to camp quite well 
pleased with my day’s work, on the 
whole. 

That morning the Judge had hired a 
professional fisherman to row him for the 
day, and the man’s son, a boy of about 
Will’s age, was to row Will. 

Just as we were starting out, I said, 
jokingly— 

“Tl bet the cigars that the boys beat 
us all.” 

‘‘Done,” replied the Judge. 

On getting into camp, I found that Nell 
had only fished a part of the day, being 
sick, while the Judge had more fish than 
I, but less weight. 

“‘I guess you'll have to pay for those 
cigars,” said he. 

‘‘No; I think not.” 

I had seen the boys ‘‘going through the 
motions” several times during the day, 
and thought they must have at least one 
large fish, because they had been fast to 
one more than an hour, as I thought. 
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At last they came in, and we all went 
down to the landing to learn their suc- 
cess. 

‘Pretty fair; got four that weigh 
twenty-four pounds,” said Will, in  re- 
sponse to his father’s question. 

‘*Told you you would have to pay the 
cigars,” said he, turning to me. 

But there was something in the boy’s 
face that made me think otherwise. 

*Will,” said I, ‘‘where is the big one 
you had on down by Paradise Bay ?” 

He laughed and picked up a coat that 
was lying in the bottom of the boat, re- 
vealing a monstertrout. We all shouted, 
and I believe the Judge would have 
hugged the boy on the spot but for the 
presence of the boatmen. 

‘*Who pays ?” said I. 

‘I do; and glad of the chance!” he 
cried, in a tone that was anything but 
magisterial. 

Will’s big fish weighed fourteen and a 
half pounds and was evidently an ‘‘old 
settler.” His color was very dark, and he 
looked old. One fluke of his tail was 
gone and there was a large bunch’on 
one side of his mouth, evidently a cal- 
lous from the tearing out of a gang. 

This fish may not seem very large to 
those who have fished in waters where 
they attain to nearly three times his 
weight, but trout do not grow very large 
in Lake George. There is no satisfactory 
record of any having been taken there of 
over eighteen pounds. 
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However, whatever they lack in 
weight they make up in gameness and 
delicacy of flavor on the table. Fisher- 
men who have fished in many different 
localities tell me that the Lake George 
trout is unsurpassed in both those re- 
spects, owing, probably, to the extreme 
coldness and purity of its water. 

The last day of our stay came all too 
soon. In spite of the inclement weather, 
we had enjoyed ourselves exceedingly 
and had had very good success. 

The trout, which had been kept in the 
ice-house, were washed, wiped dry, and 
packed in boxes in clean, bright straw. 
They reached home in very good condi- 
tion. . 

‘*Who was ‘high-line?’” 

‘Why, Nell, of course. He had the 
least in number of fish, but the great- 
est number of pounds, ‘by a large ma- 
jority.’” 

The Judge had the largest number, but 
they were generally small, some not 
being ‘‘big enough for bait,” as he said 
himself, while I was second both in 
number and weight. 

The ride to Glens Falls was made in 
somewhat quicker time than when we 
went up, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that we were in no less hilarious 
spirits. 

There was a trout supper that night, 
and the concluding toast was— 


‘*Here’s to our next trip* may we all be 
there !” 
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BY ELLA W. RICKER, 


York Beacu, July 15th. 





Dearest Lou—At last I have reached the 
halcyon clime of York. At least, I sup- 
pose I have; as far as actual knowledge 
is concerned, I am just as likely to be 
anywhere else along the coast, for my 
line of vision is bounded by the fence 
that encloses a very small door-yard ; 
while a fog that London would find it 
hard to excel holds undisputed posses- 
sion of the rest of the universe. In this 
rather dismal state of affairs, I turn with 
alacrity to the pages of the journal that 
is to take the place of our usual confiden- 
tial chats for the summer. 

With Italy, Switzerland and Scotland 
for material, you will have little difficulty 
in keeping your part of the contract, that 
is, if the constant change of scene leaves 
you any time for reflection; but J shall 
probably be tempted to write simply to 
pass away the time, without regard to the 
feelings of the unfortunate being who 
will have to peruse all the accumulated 
nonsense. 

I suppose you will wonder what fate 
directed my footstep hither. The ex- 
planation is a simple one. You remem- 
ber Belle Woods, who was in our class 
at Norton. If I recollect rightly, you 
liked her as little as I did. 

_Well, I’ve met her several times this 
year, and, to tell the truth, she hasn’t im- 
proved a bit. She has all the old super- 
cilious ways, and several new ones be- 
side, and she has been talking about York 
till I couldn’t stand it any longer. You'd 
think, to hear her, that she discovered the 
place herself, before Christopher Colum- 
bus was ever heard of, and owned all the 
land in fee simple, as the lawyers say, 
and only permitted her particular friends 
to visit it asaspecial favor. Imade up my 
mind some time ago that I’d spend this 
season at York if I had to turn street- 
minstrel. to accomplish it. But I took 
good care to keep out of her sphere. She 
always stops at the Harbor; so I man- 
aged, after a deal of labor, to get the ad- 
dress of a farmer at the Long Sands, and 
by his help I am established in this quiet, 
comfortable resting-place. I mean to 
make good use of the time, and if Belle 
Woods doesn’t hear something new 











about York this winter, then my name’s 
not Katherine Raymond. 

Mamma could not understand my re- 
fusal of Aunt Eleanor’s invitation to sum- 
mer at Nahant, but I avowed my deter- 
mination to go off all alone by myself 
and be a little girl again for six happy 
weeks, before I settled down into confirmed 
old-maidism, and the dear soul yielded, 
as she always does. Then I packed my 
trunk, discarding all the furbelows that 
keep one so prim and proper, for fear of 
rents and stains, and filling all the chinks 
with tubes of paint and rolls of canvas. 
Enough of teachers and rules of perspec- 
tive and clare-obscure. I would paint 
from nature and bea law unto myself, and 
critics, beholding, should speak of Velaz- 
quez and Claude Lorraine. 

I planned to start yesterday morning 
and reach here by daylight, but an acci- 
dent prevented me from catching the 
train. Then I consoled myself with the 
prospect of a moonlight ride on the top of 
a stage-coach, through a lovely landscape, 
with the sparkling, mysterious, boundless 
ocean as the crowning vision. But 
‘¢ Man proposes—and time discloses 

How vain is the hope that in earth he reposes.”’ 

As we left Boston, a delicious breeze, 
laden with the breath of the sea, stole in 
at the car window. I enjoyed it to the 
utmost till it deposited a large-sized cin- 
der just under my eye-lid, but, by the 
time I was able to open my eyes again 
without weeping, the horizon had began 
to grow delightfully vague, the stacks of 
marsh hay were veiled in gauze, and it 
was painfully evident that the fog-bank 
was in a state of liquidation. 

‘“‘The shades of night were coming 
down swift” as I took my place within 
the stage at Portsmouth. All hopes of 
pleasure had vanished in the mist, and my 
only recollection concerning the ride is 
of opening my sleepy eyes now and then 
at an unusually emphatic jolt, and won- 
dering if we should ever get anywhere. A 
week or two, seemingly, of such travel 
brought me to mine host’s door, where I 
was pretty thoroughly waked up by 
the discovery that my trunk was missing. 

I had given my check to the driver, and 
he, it seemed, had delivered it with 
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carefulness to see that 
the proper articles were 
placed upon the stage. 

Promises that it would 
certainly turn up on the 
morrow were all the 
satisfaction I could ob- 
tain; so I betook myself 
within and speedily laid 
my head upon the pil- 
low, somewhat consoled ; a ik , me St 
by the fact that my sat- ? phic RAT R 5 ge. > £ ii ¥ 
chel contained a few =a ; . 
toilet indispensables, as 
well as my journal. : = 'S 

I woke, to don my = 4 — os , RN nn 
one gown and descend J 
into the nether regions 
of this realm of shade. 

My fellow - prisoners 
consist of Mrs. Wallace (an irivalid), her two baby- 
girls, anda boy of some dozen summers. The last- 
named deserves special mention. I foresee that he 
and I are to be good comrades. Imagine a face like 
one of Raphael’s cherubs, crowned with a halo of 














flaming auburn hair and lit by a pair of the most mis- rie 
chievous eyes imaginable and you have his lineaments —_ * J 
before you. 


He is making his arrangements for a fishing ex- 
pedition at present, in spite of languid protests from his mother. 

‘Fish always bite best in a fog,” he asserts, ‘‘and ’twon’t hurt me a mite. 
Best thing in the world for the complexion, too, they say,” and he smiles sweetly at 
the freckled image in the glass, as he settles his polo cap at the right angle. 

I am tempted to accompany him. But ifI wet my dress I shall have to go to 
bed till it dries. I will make friends with the babies instead, and wait for fair 
weather. 

Wednesday, July 16/h.—I have just returned from my first exploring expedition, 
and will write a few words while I wait impatiently for dinner. This is certainly 
the most magnificent beach I have ever seen; five hundred feet wide, two or three 
miles in length, and smooth and level as a floor, while it is so hard that one’s foot- 
steps make only the slightest impression. The bathers were numerous and seemed 
to be enjoying themselves hugely. I thought with a sigh of the new bathing-suit 
reposing so peacefully in the depths of my trunk. My host says that no accident 
ever occurred on this beach. It is free from holes and has scarcely any under-tow. 

The surf looked very high to Massachusetts eyes, but Phil assures me that it is 
unusually calm to-day. The west wind smooths down the breakers, though it sweeps 
the spray in fluttering fringes from their edges. No word from my trunk as yet. I 
shall look for the stage with anxious eyes. 

Thursday eve.—Another day gone by, and hope deferred still preys upon my 
‘‘damaged” cheek. Phil and I grew desperate this after- 
noon, and resolved to waylay every coach that passed. 
Accordingly, we perched ourselves on a mossy stone by 
the roadside and waited patiently two mortal hours. 
Team after team swept jauntily by, and now and then 
we rushed forward, like two highwaymen, as four pranc- 
ing horses ‘‘hove in sight,” but never a driver had 
heard from my property. At last, as we were sorrowfully 
shaking the dust of the place from our feet, another 
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equipage stopped beside us, and on its 
top appeared the familiar canvas cover. 
with its modest initial R. 

‘Tm sorry, Miss Raymond,” began 
the driver, as | looked up, ‘‘but I hain’t 
seen nothin’ o’ that trunk yet.” 

With great amazement I exclaimed 
in haste, ‘‘But ‘tere is my trunk, right 
on top. What do you mean? Where has 
it been?” 

Before the man could answer, an 
ecru sunshade beside him was quietly 
furled, and from beneath it appeared a 
head covered with waving yellow hair 
and crowned with a light straw hat. 
Turning slightly, a pair of quizzical blue 
eyes met my own and a quiet voice said, 
‘‘l’m sorry to disappoint a lady, but the 
trunk on top belongs to me.” 

‘*T’ll jog the station-master’s memory 
again to-morrow,” called out the driver, 
as he cracked his whip and rolled on, 
leaving me covered with dust and confu- 
sion by the roadside. 
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What a goose I must have seemed! 
But he had no business to have a trunk 
just exactly like mine. I hate blonde men, 
anyway. They're so effeminate looking. 


Friday, July 18ih.—Another rainy day. 
I've been improving my mind by study- 
ing ancient history, with the aid of a 
York County Atlas. 

Won't I astonish Belle Woods with the 
profundity of my knowledge when I re- 
turn! She will think mea lineal descend- 
ent of one of the first settlers as I descant 
on Gorgeana and dear old Sir Fernando. 
But, seriously, it is somewhat inspiring to 
think that one is dwelling within the limits 
of the first English city on this continent. 
How sublime was the faith of those old 
worthies, as they laid out their city in 
the wilderness! No beggarly dimensions 
were those! Seven miles inland and three 
along the coast the boundaries ran. It is 
said that-some of the old landmarks still 
remain. I willlook them up at my leisure. 

I spent an hour this noon on 
the rocks by the Sea Cottage, 














watching the waves, under the 
protection of Mrs. Wallace's 
gossamer and umbrella. Such 
marvelous shapes and colors as 
those billows wore as_ they 
dashed in foaming cascades 
over the jagged rocks. I longed 
for my paints and brushes and 
then chided myself for daring 
to think of catching the spirit 
of such a scene. 


Saturday night, 9 P. M.—Phil 
and I went berrying this morn- 
ing, each armed with a large 
tin pail and asmall dipper. We 
satisfied ourselves that York is 
a walled town now, whatever it 
may have been in the past. 
Did you ever climb a genuine, 
down-east stone wall? If not, 
you have a new sensation still 
in store. 

They are constructed of small, 
irregularly-shaped bowlders, 
placed upon each other with 
such skill and nicety of bal- 
ance, that, while they resist 
considerable lateral pressure, a 
slight impetus from above makes 
them shiver and shake in the 
most alarming way. 

' I stood helplessly by the side 








of the first one we approached 
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to-day, while Phil vaulted 
lightly over and then 
turned to assist me. He 
pointed out a projecting 
rock for me to place my 
right foot upon, and then, 
as I stood with the super- 
fluous member dangling 
aimlessly in the air, direct- 
ed me to step lightly to the 
top and then jump, while 
he stood ready to receive 
me. 

I obeyed his instructions 
to the letter, my motions 
hastened by an ominous 
creaking from beneath, but alas! my 
skirt caught upon the rough stones and 
the next moment I lay in an inglori- 
ous heap, while the wall, ‘‘O, where 
was ’e?” 

If you have ever tipped over the first of 
a row of bricks, and watched the delightful 
unanimity with which the rest follow its 
example, you have some idea of the way 
in which that wall resolved itself into -its 
original elements. 

We tried to repair damages, but, after 
failing ignominiously, concluded to move 
on before the owner appeared. 

I don’t wonder that the York farmers 
vow vengeance on ‘‘those JAlaguey 
beach folks, who are efarnally breaking 
down their walls.” 

But why don’t they put a stile here 
and there? People would be delighted 
to find a less dangerous method of cross- 
ing lots. 

We forgot our tribulations when we 
arrived in the berry-bushes. There were 
blueberries carpeting the ground with a 
scrubby growth, and blueberries wav- 
ing high above our heads; blueberries 
green, and red, and black ; blueberries 
sweet and blueberries sour; every imagin- 
able kind and description, and growing 
at any desired height. I found some 
fully as large as cherries. 

I filled my pail brimfull, besides eating 
a quart or so, and then discovered that I 
was consumed with thirst. Phil volun- 
teered to bring me a dipper from a farm- 
house not far off, ‘aif I didn’t mind stay- 
ing alone while he went;” sol seated my- 
self on a small hillock to rest, where I 
soon became the cynosure of all eyes. 
Grasshoppers and crickets leaped nimbly 
over my shoulders; caterpillars prome- 
naded peacefully across my lap, and an 
animated twig made frantic efforts to dis- 


















tance his competitors in the race. I had 
just shaken a large red ant from my sleeve 
when I became conscious of a dull roar 
ing in the distance. 

My first thought was of thunder or a 
passing freight train, but no railroad has 
yet invaded York, and the sky was cloud- 
less. As the sound waxed louder and 
more distinct, I grew uneasy and peered 
anxiously through the bushes. My vigil- 
ance was soon rewarded. There, only a 
few feet from me, stood a live bull, pawing 
the dust and tossing his head impatient- 
ly, as if anxious to find an antagonist 
worthy of his horns. 

The rapidity with which I vacated.that 
position would have done credit to a 
veteran. 

In my mad flight through the bushes, I 
rushed almost into the arms of the young 
man whose trunk I endeavored to confis- 
cate the other day. I was in no mood 
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for explanations; so gasping faintly, 
**Run! for your life!” I sped by like a 
meteor. 

Some good angel directed my footsteps 
| toward the house whither Phil had gone, 





and I met him just as my breath was 
failing. We soon put several fences 
between ourselves and danger, and then 
| proceeded homeward in a more leisurely 
manner. 


Mr. Jones, my landlord, rather made 
light of my adventure, stating that the 
creature was perfectly harmless, and 
allowed to roam at his own sweet will 
through the fields where his owner’s chil- 
dren played. 

It may be so, but I have my doubts; 
I certainly never saw all signs of an 
amiable disposition so effectually con- 
cealed before. 

Sunday, July 20th.—It has been very 
warm to-day, and, as I had no raiment suit- 
able for churchgoing, I remained at home. 

As soon as the dew was off the grass, I 
repaired to a lovely grove near by and 
seated myself on a lofty platform, erected 
for a political gathering some years ago. 
This structure, though in the dilapidated 
condition characteristic of political plat- 
forms after a few years of service, is still 


, competent to support a light weight ; so, 
1 throned thereon, a peaceful potentate, I 
; sat enjoying the prospect for hours. 

No sound broke the stillness save the 
t light footsteps of the wind, as it rustled 


the leaves, or waved the ferns and wild- 
flowers to and fro, and now and then the 
note of some happy bird. Through the 
arches of green I caught delightful glimp- 
ses of spreading fields and pastures fair; 
of cloudless skies and summer seas. 
Sometimes a squirrel whisked briskly 
about overhead, and once a woodchuck 
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emerged from the shadow of the wall 
and watched me with his staring black 
eyes, as if wondering if I woulda bite. 

In the afternoon, I beguiled the babies 
into consenting to a change of nurses, 
and sent Nelly off to rest. awhile, while I 
sang, told stories and made myself so 
charming that Ethel and Grace refused to 
leave my society for any inducements of 
supper or bed, and I was forced to bear 
them company till the sleepy eyes were 
fast closed. 


Monday eve.—Nearly a week since I 
came, and my trunk still refuses to 
materialize. 

Finding myself in great need of fresh 
ruffles, I started on ashopping expedition 
under Phil’s escort this morning, our ob- 
jective point being the village, two miles 
away. We interviewed a number of 
raspberry bushes on the way, and dis- 
covered a clump of mulberries in full 
bloom that will make a charming 
study. , 

I made my purchases in a real old- 
fashioned country store, where calico and 
cheese, boots and butter, paregoric and 
potatoes, occupy adjacent counters, and 
a row of post-office boxes fills up one 
corner. 

Business over, we prepared for pleasure, 
and gayly wended our way to the old 
cemetery where the ‘‘rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep,” wrapped in a silence 
that the jarring discords of two centuries 
have not availed to break. 

Many quaint and curious epitaphs are to 
be seen here, one of whichI transcribe for 
your benefit: 

RESSURRECTION. 

To immortality in Spotlefs Beavty 
withal other Bodily Perfections after the 
fashion of Christ’s Gloriovs Body, is expected 
for the Sub-adjacent Dvst of Lvcy Moopy, 
who was born & died Jvly, 6, 1705. 
Thvs Birth Spovfals to Christ, Death 
Coronation. All in One Day may have 
their Celebration. 
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Among the skulls and cross-bones that 
adorned many mossy slabs, I discovered 
one of the jolliest little cherubs imagina- 
ble, with his cheeks puffed out as if he 
were blowing bubbles. Phil declared that 
he must be twin brother to ‘‘the sweet 
little cherub who sits up aloft, to look 
after the fate of poor Jack.” 

My first thought was one of pity for the 
poor innocent, obliged to dwell in ghostly 
company so long, but he looked so happy 
and content that I felt quite reconciled 
to leaving him there, with the birds and 
butterflies for playmates and the sun- 
beams dancing lightly over him. 

We designed calling on a fortune-teller 
we had heard of, also on one of the old 
ladies of the place, whose memory goes 
back almost to the provincial days, but 
the information that the former had been 
dead a year and the latter was danger- 
ously ill stayed our steps. 

We solaced our disappointment by a 
visit to the old jail, built in 1653, and 
occupied now only as a dwelling. The 
dungeon, with its ponderous door, that 
shut the hapless inmate into utter dark- 
ness, seemed like a relic of barbarism. 
But those were barbarous days, when 
savage foes lurked in every thicket, and 
mothers were forced to look on while 
cruel hands dashed their babes against 
the wall. 





Wednesday, July 23d.—My trunk arrived 
yesterday noon. I should judge, by the 
number and variety of the labels that 
adorn it, that it had been making a tour 
of all the watering-places along the coast. 
It appeared to be rather set up by the 
event, and refused, for awhile, to yield 
its treasures at the touch of my plebeian 
key. 

As soon as I had shaken a few of the 
wrinkles out of my dresses and enjoyed 
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the luxury of a fresh toilet, I started with 
Phil to gather some cat-o’-nine-tails, 
whose likenesses were to adorn a panel. 
I put on rubbers, as he said it might be a 
little damp. The cat-tails grow in a 
marsh that extends along the beach, just 
back of the cottages and the places 
where cottages are yet to be. 

This marsh is a delight to artistic eyes. 
Water-lilies float in its deepest recesses ; 
pickerel-weed, sagittaria and tall, feathery 
grasses fringe its margins; and dragon- 
flies, their bodies dazzling to behold, with 
blues and greens and tawny reds, and 
their gauzy wings brilliant with bronze 
and silver hues, flit like bright visions 
over its surface. 

We had not wandered far when we saw 
the objects of our search, plenty of them, 
growing on the water’s edge, yet within 
easy reach from the land. We advanced, 
like warriors, armed with gleaming 
knives. The ground was a little spongy 
in places, but by stepping on the tussocks 
of grass, one could proceed quite safely, 
and we were soon making great havoc 
among the reeds. 

I had gathered nearly as many as I 
could carry, when I espied a_ special 
beauty, and stepped forward to reach it, 
but, presto! change! the solid earth had 
vanished from beneath me, and I stood 
knee-deep in the mire. 

Iconfess that I have found myself in 
more comfortable circumstances, but 
never in any more ludicrous. You have 
seen pictures of ‘‘Moses in the Bul- 
rushes.” If you could but have a faithful 
likeness of Katherine and Phil emerging 


Jrom the bulrushes, you would certainly 


confess the former entirely eclipsed. 

Laden with our spoils and with our 
garments bearing a weight of peaty mud, 
we walked toward the farm-house, hop- 
ing devoutly that we should meet no 
living mortal on our way. 

But disappointment is the lot of woman. 
Just as we had nearly reached our goal, 
a lithe figure leaped the wall, and the 
Adonis of the stage-coach stood before 
us. He gave one swift glance at our 
doleful figures and then passed rapidly on. 

Phil, who rather enjoyed the joke, 
rushed in, to horrify his mother with the 
sight of his soiled garments, while I 
hastened to hide my diminished head 
in the seclusion of my own room. 


Fridav.—I have improved every shin- 
ing hour since I last wrote, have finished 
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the cat-tail panel, and begun one of car- 
dinal flowers. ‘These last I had never 
seen growing till I came across them in 
one of my rambles here. They inhabit 
the bed of a little brook, canopied by 
willows and framed by banks of green, 
over which the wild clematis trails its 
snowy wreaths of bloom. 

Phil is charmed with my skill, and 
wants me to paint his portrait. 

‘So that when I get to be President, 
folks will know how I looked in my 
youth. Just think how interesting a 
picture of George Washington and _ his 
little hatchet would be, hung up on the 
walls of the White House,” he observed. 

If I could keep him still long enough 
for a sitting, I should be tempted to grant 
his request. 

I'm so sleepy that I can’t see the page 
before me, so I must stop. This cli- 
mate has a most marvelous effect. I 
can walk any number of miles a day; 
eat anything short of fried shark; but 
keeping awake after nine o'clock is an 
utter impossibility. 

Sunday morning. —We went to the 
Nubble yesterday, my Siamese twin (as 
Phil calls himself) and I, armed with a 














box of painting materials and a large- 
sized lunch. 

We walked decorously past the cottages 
that edge the beach and perch high along 
the brow of the bluff, but, when all traces 
of civilization were passed, and the un- 
broken pasture-land stretched before us 
for a mile or so, we laughed and shouted, 
simply to hear our own voices. 

The way was rough, winding over 
shelving rocks and through tangles of 
berry-bushes, anon descending into little 
hollows, where we marveled to find 
cranberry-vines, laden with unripe fruit. 
We wreathed our hats with the glossy 
leaves, and gathered handfuls of grasses, 
some crowned with snowy tufts like raw 
cotton, others fawn-colored, or drooping 
in graceful sprays of varied green. We 
stopped often to watch the waves dash- 
ing against the foot of the bluff, or to 
take a backward look at the curves of 
the beautiful bay, so that it was nearly 
noon when we reached the end of the 
cape and saw the island rising before us. 

It was nearly high tide and the wide 
stretch between us and the farther shore 
made the idea of walking across seem 
rather improbable, yet Phil said that 
one might cross dry-shod at low water. 

We waved our hands, as directed by 
the guide-board on the rocks, and soon 
saw a little boat approaching. The trip 
across was delightful, what there was of 
it. The sea was so calm that we could 
see the sea-urchins and star-fishes at the 
bottom of the strait and count the peb- 
bles beside them. 
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An aching void within suggested din- 
ner as the most important thing to be 
attended to on landing; accordingly we 
sought out a secluded spot among the 
rocks and picnicked in famous style. 
Phil declared that he would like to dine 
out-doors all the time, but I assured him 
that he would probably change his mind 
by the time December arrived. 

Our meal ended, we began to explore 
the country. Our adventures consisted 
mainly of scrambling up one side of a 
large pile of rocks, only to scramble 
down again on the other side, occasion- 
ally retracing our steps, when a wide 
crevasse made an impassable barrier in 
our way. We passed several parties 
fishing from the rocks and wished we 
had brought some poles. The rocks 
about this island are as full of tourma- 
line, or some similar material, as a pud- 


ding should be of plums. They are 
worn and hollowed by the action of the 
frost and waves into curious shapes, 


looking in some places as if a giant 
had passed by, leaving his footprints in 
the solid rock. 

When we had satisfied ourselves that 
there were no more wonders to be seen, 
we turned toward the habitable portion 
of the place, keeping a respectful dis- 


tance from the poison-ivy that grew 
rankly about. 
As we reached the s:mmit of the 


Nubble, I exclaimed with pieasure at the 
beautiful flowers that met my gaze. 
Beds of phlox drummondii, pinks, 
gaillardia, sweet peas and nastur- 
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As we bent over them admiringly, the 
kindly wife of the lighthouse-keeper 
came out and invited us to enter the 
house and rest awhile. 

We gladly. assented, and were soon 
seated in the cosy parlor, where an 
array of stuffed birds at once attracted 
our attention. Eider-ducks, coots, grebes, 
sea-pigeons and Mother Carey’s chickens 
stood placidly inviting inspection, while 
a majestic, snowy owl looked proudly 
down upon them all. 

These visitants from the arctic zone 
touch at the island in their summer 
wanderings, and there fall victims to the 
marksman’s skill. Mrs. Otterson  in- 
formed me that sometimes, during a pro- 
tracted season of storm and fog, the 
island would be covered with the help- 
less strangers, clinging to the barren rocks 
as their only refuge from the waves. 

She mounts these birds with her own 
hands, and has other trophies of her skill 
and patience, in the shape of shell-work, 
vases made from lobster-tails, and bou- 
quets of dried flowers and grasses to 
exhibit. 

I wonder what life is like to her, 
spent in this desolate spot, where, for 
months during the winter, she has not 
seen a woman's face, and where it is 
often impossible to reach the mainland 
for weeks together. Where the only 
event to break the monotony is a wreck 
drifting by in the storm, or a whale 
spouting in the distance. 





tiums, grew as luxuriantly as if no 
rough breeze had ever visited them. 
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Yet there are compensations for every- 
thing. She sees thousands of visitors 
in the summer months, and all the 
grandeur of mounting waves on rock- 
bound shores; all the pageant of sunrise 
and moonlight over the sea is spread 
before her; while, better than all else, 
the husband, who, on his New Hamp- 
shire farm, had not seen a well day for 
fifteen years, here—exposed to bitter 
winds and fierce storms, and forced to 
leave his bed at midnight, whatever the 
weather, to change the lighthouse lamp— 
grows hale and hearty. 

We mounted the steps that lead to the 
lighthouse-top, and there, 100 feet above 
the water, looked down upon the puny 
waves below. But the fog had dropped 
its silvery curtains, and the Shoals, Boon 
Island, Cape Porpoise and Agamenticus 
were but shadows through the gloom. 

Descending, we took a peep at the fog- 
bell, heard its solemn note of warning, 
and saw the clock-work that keeps it in 
motion. Sometimes this machinery re- 
fuses to work, and then the keeper stands 
at his post through the long night 
watches. Exhausting labor it must be, 
but when the morning breaks and reveals 
a vessel anchored but a few fathoms from 
those jagged rocks, saved from ship- 
wreck by that pealing bell, as has hap- 
pened here, he feels his labor well repaid. 

As I emerged from the building a 
charming picture caught my eye, and I 
was soon busily engaged in transferring 
it to canvas. 

Imagine a great rock, at the foot of 
which nestles a bed of glowing nastur- 
tiums, overhung by a summer sky, and 
with the deep, blue sea for a_back- 
ground, and you have my subject before 
you. 

Absorbed in my task, I did not notice 
how time was flying, until Phil began to 
wonder what we should have for sup- 
per. Then I hastily gathered my things 
together and hurried down the steps. 
The tide was out and we _ scrambled 
across the isthmus, finding no difficulty 
in our way, but just as we had almost 
scaled the rocks on the, other side, I 
caught my foot in a crevice, and tore 
the sole half off my shoe in getting it 
out. 

This was a nice predicament for a 
damsel three miles from home, but there 
was no help for it, so tying it up as best 
I could with a piece of fishing-line from 
Phil’s pocket, I trudged bravely on. 
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We were soon reminded that misfor- 
tunes never come singly. Before we had 
walked a halfsmile, a low peal of thun- 
der sounded above our heads, a gleam 
of light flashed faintly through the mist, 
and almost before the sound had died 
away, the windows of heaven were 
opened and the rain descended in blind- 
ing torrents. 

We were far from any shelter-and could 
only struggle on, keeping the path more 
by instinct than sight. It had never 
been my fate to be exposed to a_ soak- 
ing rain before, and, at first, I rather en- 
joyed the sensation, thinking of the days 
when mother used to call me in the 
moment it began to sprinkle, and I 
obeyed so reluctantly, wishing that I 
could stay out jus/ once, and play in the 
rain as long as I chose. I found it not 
all that my fancy had painted it before 
long, as the drops trickled in a stream 
down my shoulders, leaving little shivers 
in their path; and the misery of cling- 
ing garments and water-soaked shoes 
became every moment more apparent. 

By the time we reached the nearest 
house, all the waves of the ocean could 
not have made us any wetter, so we 
pushed on, only anxious to reach home 
as soon as possible. 

I was congratulating myself that the 
storm had driven every one in-doors, so 
that our pitiful plight would be unob- 
served, when the familiar blue eyes of 
my béfe noir peered from a window close 
at hand. 

I was so provoked that I could not 
tell whether to laugh or cry, when a 
glimpse of Phil’s face, with a blue stream 
from his cap trickling slowly down each 
cheek, decided me, and I laughed till I 
gasped for breath. 

I will not harrow your feelings with a 
description of the state of my raiment 
after this experience; suffice it to say, 
that the half was never told. 


Wednesday, July 30th.—I have had the 
satisfaction of seeing the tables turned 
to-day. Phil and I were in search of 
water-liiies, when we spied a_ gentle- 
man, some distance ahead, advancing 
cautiously along the edge of the pond. 
He had left shoes and stockings on the 
bank, and was wading toward a clump 
of lilies, sounding the bottom carefully 
with a stout stick as he advanced. 

Arrived within a few feet of the prize 
he sought, he leaned forward, supporting 
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himself on the stick, while he pulled the 
flowers toward him with a stout cane. 

Just at the critical moment, when they 
were almost within his grasp, the stick 
broke, and with a convulsive struggle, 
like that of a galvanized frog, he disap- 
peared from view. A few seconds’ fran- 
tic floundering brought him to his feet 
again, a forlorn-looking object, unrecog- 
nizable save for the gleam of yellow 
hair, no longer waving, but clinging in 
limpsy locks about his neck. 

‘‘Revenge is sweet,” I murmured, but 
the rueful glance he cast toward a car- 
riage-load of ladies waiting by the road- 
side, moved me to some degree of pity, 
and I sent Phil to ask if he could be of 
any assistance, while I kept respectfully 
in the background. 

The result of Phil’s inquiries was a 
journey to a farm-house not far away, 
whence he soon returned, bearing a 
farmer's frock and overalls and the key 
of a bathing-house near by, where the 
unfortunate youth was soon closeted. 

The figure that emerged from that se- 
clusion would certainly have created a 
sensation on Washington Street, and that 
fact somewhat reconciled me to the 
sorry appearance I had made on several 
previous occasions. 


Thursday eve.—I believe I mentioned 
the fine bathing facilities here. I have 
availed myself of them freely, lately, and 
have enjoyed the experience hugely. 
The water has been delightfully warm 
and I have felt sometimes as if I never 
wished to leave it. 

I had a comical experience this morn- 
ing. I had confiscated a boat-roller that 
was lying on the beach, and after tow- 
ing it out some distance, threw my arms 
across it, and allowed myself to drift at 
the pleasure of the waves. All went 
well for a time, when the roller ap- 
peared to take it into its head that I was 
getting the best of the bargain. A mis- 
chievous wave that came along just 
then offered to aid and abet its plans, 
and the next thing that I knew I was 
entirely submerged, with the roller lying 
across my chest. 

Luckily for my hopes of longevity, I 
was in quite shallow water, and gained 
my footing just as Phil, who was fright- 
ened almost out of his wits by my sudden 
disappearance, reached my side. 


Friday, August 1st—I hardly know 
whether I am glad or sorry to inform 
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you that I have learned the name of the 
gentleman who so constantly crosses 
my path, and have been presented in 
due form. 

We met by chance, as usual. I had 
walked to Pebbly Beach with Phil, and 
after filling our basket with the pretty 
pebbles that cover the shore to a depth of 
many feet, we sat down on one of a series 
of step-like rocks to watch the waves. 

We had been there some time, and 
were just thinking of moving on, when 
a polite voice asked if we would please 
remain perfectly quiet for a few seconds, 
and glancing around, we saw a camera 
leveled at our heads. 

We obeyed, of course, not daring even 
to wink, and just as the words, “Thanks! 
that will do,” sounded in our ears, an 
enormous wave, that had risen unper- 
ceived, swept over the rocks, taking us 
with it in its backward course 

Phil landed on his feet against a pro- 
jecting rock and was soon scrambling 
back to éerra firma; but my head received 
a blow. in the descent that deprived me of 
consciousness, and but for the timely ar- 
rival of a young gentleman who came 
‘*tearing over the rocks like mad,” to use 
Phil’s expression, the end of my story 
would have’been left for other lips to tell. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on 
alounge in a strange room, with unfamil- 
iar faces bending over me. I tried to sit 
up, wondering what made the exertion so 
difficult, and as I moved, caught a glimpse 
of Phil’s face, looking so woe-begone that 
I thought something dreadful must have 
happened, though I could not imagine 
what. 

A gentleman beside him turned quickly 
as I rose, and I recognized Jack Olcutt, 
cousin Tom’s chum at Harvard, whom we 
used to see so much of before he grad- 
uated 

He was at my side in a moment, over- 
whelming me with congratulations on my 
recovery, and then exclaiming: ‘‘But I 
must not forget to introduce the friend 
whom I can hardly forgive for reaching 
you first. Percy, where are you? Miss 
Raymond, I am sure you will be glad to 
know my friend, Mr. Raeburn.” 

I tried to utter a few words of thanks, 
as the stranger, no longer nameless, con- 
fronted me once more; but the effort was 
too much for me, and I sank back among 
the pillows, while the various objects in 
the room executed a giddy waltz around 
me. 
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The ladies, into whose domain I had so 
unceremoniously entered, were very kind, 
providing me with dry garments and in- 
sisting on my remaining with them until 
I was thoroughly rested, when they sent 
me home in their own carriage. 

The news of our adventure created 
quite a sensation. Mrs. Jones insisted on 
treating me as an invalid, so I reclined 
dutifully on. the sofa for the rest of the 
day, while the babies clambered over me 
and Phil hovered watchfully about. 

I suppose Jack will be over to-morrow. 
I wonder if Mr. Raeburn will accompany 
him. Isn’t itanice predicament, Lou, to 
be under such a weight of obligation to 
one whom I had begun to almost hate the 
sight of? Surely, Fate is a whimsical 
goddess; but I don’t intend to let her 
spoil my summer's fun. 

Sunday morning.—Jack called last even- 
ing. He is as jolly as ever and made me 
laugh till my head ached, relating some of 
his old college scrapes. His friend did 
not come. It seems that he twisted his 
ankle in that rush over the rocks and can- 
not take a long walk yet. I suppose I 
ought to sympathize with him, as it was 
all on my account; but somehow my grief 
isn’t very deep. Iknow that’s a shocking 
statement; but, like one who shall be 
nameless, I cannot conceal the truth. 

I’ve begun Phil’s portrait at last, and if 
he would keep the same expression on his 
face for two consecutive seconds, I should 
hope for a fair degree of success. Asitis, 
I expect to get a correct likeness of his 
shaggy locks. His mother wonders at 
my courage in attempting such a task. 

Tuesday, August 5th.—We—that is, my- 
self and Phil and three of his friends who 
have lately pitched their tent near by— 
have been getting up aclam-bake. The 
first essential was the clams, which we 
were determined to have fresh, if we had 
to dig them ourselves. I wheedled Mr. 
Jones into lending us his horse and wagon 
for the forenoon, and, armed with divers 
hoes and shovels, we departed for the 
flats. The tide had politely taken itself 
out of our way, so the boys lost no time 
in setting to work, while I held stoutly on 
to the reins to keep the horse from run- 
ning away. The mud flew furiously be- 
fore the sturdy strokes and the bivalves 
soon began to rattle into the back of the 
wagon. But something seemed to have 
interfered with their growth, for they were 
very small and few in a hill. 

My occupation began to grow monot- 
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onous. I had exhausted all the capabili- 
ties of the landscape, counted the trees 
on the opposite shore, and classified 
about a dozen distinct odors that floated 
on the breeze. I hailed with delight a 
loaded team that approached just then, 
and soon arranged to transfer part of its 
contents to our conveyance. 

As we drove into the yard with our load, 
two masculine figures stepped forward to 
receive us, and Jack’s voice asked the 
price of clams. I informed him that these 
were not to be had at any figure, as we 
had just succeeded in cornering the 
market. When he discovered our plans 
for the evening, he at once invited him- 
self to attend, but I assured him that 
no spectators were allowed, and he 
would have to work for a living if he 
wished to join the party. He speedily 
announced himself ready for orders, and 
volunteered Mr. Raeburn’s services in the 
capacity of chief cook. 

As we had yet to select a location for 
the oven, I suggested an adjournment to 
the shore, and we turned in that direction; 
the boys, who had put the clams carefully 
to soak in a large tub of water, bringing 
up the rear with the wagon. 

The addition to our working force did 
not—as sometimes happens—impair its 
efficiency, and by dinner-time a capacious 
oven had been constructed and a huge 
pile of driftwood reared beside it. 

I have been resting this afternoon, and 
am now about to coax Mrs. Jones to give 
me a little salt and vinegar and lend mea 
few saucers. 

It is midnight; but I'll just stop to say 
that the clam-bake was a perfect success. 
We sat on the rocks in the firelight and 
sang while the oven was heating. Mr. 
Raeburn has a delightful voice, and the 
boys are all musical. When the stones 
were red hot the embers were raked out 
and the clams put in, with a blanket of 
dripping seaweed for a cover. Theclouds 
of steam that enveloped the boys at this 
stage made them look like apparitions. 
We were a picturesque group as the flames 
rose and fell, casting flickering shadows 
over us; but still more striking when the 
clams were done and we sat, with up- 
raised faces and open mouths, ready to 
receive the morsels dangling from our 
fingers. I nearly choked once when I 
caught a glimpse of the absorbed expres- 
sion on Jack’s face as he navigated an un- 
usually large specimen towards its desti- 
nation, ~ 
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Saturday, August 9th.—The boys in- 
vited me to go fishing this morning, so I 
shouldered my pole like an old fisherman 
and trudged to Roaring Rock. The tide 
was low, the wind south, and the rest 
were soon pulling in the cunners in fine 
style, but not a fish would accept my 
polite invitation todinner. I changed my 
bait and my position, burnt my face and 
purpled my fingers handling snails, but all 
to no purpose, when, just as I was about 
to give up in despair, I got a tremendous 
bite that nearly carried my pole off. 

I shouted with delight and bent all my 
energies to the task of securing the prize. 
The boys watched eagerly, and Jack and 
Mr. Raeburn, who had just made their ap- 
pearance, came close to the water’s edge 
to see asculpin about two feet long emerge 
from the deep. 

Mr. Raeburn suggested that I take it 
home and paint its portrait, as atrophy of 
my skill. I at once relinquished my pole 
into his hands, bidding him see if he could 
do any better, while I entertained Jack 
with caricatures of the bevy of fisher- 
men. 

We stopped at the fish-cove on our way 
back to collect some smooth stones for 
painting, and some of the curious sand 
that looks as ifit was composed largely of 
pounded amethysts. A boat was just put- 
ting out from the shore and I watched it 
with longing eyes, exclaiming thought- 
lessly, ‘‘Oh! I wish 7 was going, too!” 

Mr. Raeburn caught the words, and 
asked quickly, ‘‘ Are you fond of boating? 
I should be happy to take you out some 
day. I have a boat .here and have 
been wishing for some one to enjoy it 
with me. Jack’s head isn’t steady enough 
for that sort of thing. He is sick before 
he gets over the breakers.” 

You know my passion for the water, so 
you will not wonder at my prompt ac- 
ceptance of this invitation. The lack of 
opportunities for the sailing and rowing I 
enjoy so much has been the one draw- 
back that kept me from perfect happiness 
this summer. I had promised to drive to 
the cliff with Mrs. Wallace in the afternoon, 
so I told Mr. Raeburn that I would go 
with him to-morrow, if he wished. 

Wednesday, August 13th.—Three days 
have passed and the fog and rain still 
strive for possession of the land, while I 
sit dolefully by, the success of either 
meaning destruction to my hopes. I have 
tried to while away the time with my 
paints and brushes, Jack and Mr. Raeburn 
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doing their best to assist me; the former 
posing as a Turk, in a gorgeous home- 
made costume, and the latter risking a 
rheumatic fever while he gathered huge 
bouquets of dripping wild flowers. 

I am beginning to realize that, although 
the ocean in a storm is grand and sub- 
lime, it isalso unutterably dreary. As we 
were watching a schooner flying by before 
the wind this afternoon, Mrs. Jones came 
into the room. She said she had been 
thinking all day of a cousin of her’s. 

He was the master of a vessel that sailed 
from Portland, and, returning froma long 
voyage, touched at New York. Finding 
he should be detained there several days, 
he telegraphed his wife to join him that he 
might have her company for the remain- 
der of the voyage. She did so, and the 
ship sailed, while the children at home 
watched eagerly for their parents’ coming. 
But the vessel never cast anchor in any 
earthly port. Its fate will not be known 
till the sea gives up its dead. 

A simple story; but what throes of an- 
guish, what agonies of suspense are written 
between the lines! 

And such things are common in every 
seaport town. 

Saturday, August 164h.—After our long 
time of waiting, there dawned at lasta day 
as perfect as the one that greeted Eve 
upon her first awakening. The air was 
charged with some new element, some 
subtle elixir that thrilled through every 
fiber of one’s being, till the soul seemed 
ready to spread its wings for flight, and 
the body, purified from all the stains of 
earth, yearned to follow. I longed to 
launch out into the morning, but the 
waves, still mindful of the storm, forbade, 
so I waited till the west wind calmed their 
ardor. 

It was three o'clock when we started. 
Jack pushed us off with a rueful face, vowing 
dire vengeance on old Neptune, if he ever 
caught him ashore. Phil&Co. were busy 
collecting cat-tails and pumpkins for a 
grand illumination; otherwise—so they as- 
sured us—they would have gladly borne 
us company. I should haveregretted this 
at any other time, but nothing had power 
to dim my enjoyment then. A dozen 
years seemed to have rolled from my 
shoulders and I chattered and frolicked 
with the perfect abandon of a little child. 

Mr. Raeburn soon caught the infection 
of my mood and vied with me in merry 
nonsense, racking his memory for quaint 
anecdotes and whimsical sayings to point 
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his remarks. Time flew so swiftly that 
we were both surprised when the sun’s 
declining rays warned us of approaching 
night. We found that it was nearly six 
oclock and the boat miles from shore. 
We changed our course at once; but, 
with wind and tide both against us, our 
progress was necessarily slow. Still, we 
did not mind. We should be a little late 
to tea: but there were no reefs to avoid, 
and the light was amply sufficient for 
our needs. The air, too, was mild, and 
the sunset colors made our way seem still 
more charming than the outward voyage. 

I spoke of you, and wondered if you 
were drifting past Venetian palaces, and 
Mr. Raeburn related some of his adven- 
tures among the gondoliers, for he spent 
a year abroad. 

By and by, as we were watching a dark 
object in the distance, and wondering if it 
could be the sea-serpent, a sudden crash 
startled us, and my boatman nearly lost 
his balance, as a broken thole-pin flew 
from its socket. I felt relieved when I 
found what had given way, little thinking 
how important that small piece of wood 
might be. It floated close at hand, and 
Mr. Raeburn soon secured it, but found 
it to be entirely useless. 

He then proceeded to look for another, 
as there were usually extra ones in the 
boat, but the most careful search failed to 
reveal any. 

‘“‘T must try to make one,” he remarked, 
and drawing out his knife, he attacked one 
of the seats. The wood was tough and 
did not yield readily to the steel, but he 
worked on perseveringly, and would have 
succeeded in repairing our loss in time, 
had not the blade snapped in his hand. 

Then, I confess, I began to be fright- 
ened. A realizing sense of our position 
overwhelmed me. ‘There we were, in an 
open boat, a couple of miles from shore, 


drifting at the mercy of the waves, with 


no food or extra clothing, and with the 
darkness rapidly shutting us away from 
all human sight. 

‘*Don't be disheartened,” said Mr. Rae- 
burn, quickly, answering the look on my 
face, for [had not spoken. ‘‘If the wind 
were right I could steer straight to shore, 
and it often changes at nightfall.” 

‘‘We might whistle for a breeze, as the 
sailors do,” I responded, trying to speak 
lightly and essaying a feeble piping as I 
finished. 

‘‘We are right in the track of the sail- 
boats that belong in the harbor,” he con- 
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tinued, as I paused for want of breath, 
‘and are very likely to be picked up by 
one of them.” 

This thought gave me small comfort, as 
the time went by and the stars came out 
one by one. What was to prevent them 
from running us down in the darkness, if 
they did approach? There was small 
chance of their seeing so small an object. 
I shivered at the thought, and my com- 
panion, noticing the motion, began to re- 
proach himself for bringing me there with- 
out providing against every possible acci- 
dent. 

“If I could only bear all the con- 
sequences of my carelessness myself, it 
would not matter,” he said. ‘‘ But,” with 
a sudden change of tone, ‘‘since we can- 
not undo the past, let us look the matter 
bravely in the face. Weare drifting out to 
sea, itis true; but the night is clear and 
the sea calm. We have no hidden rocks 
to fear, and the worst that is likely to be- 
fall us is a sleepless, uncomfortable night. 
The morning is sure to bring us within 
sight of some vessel. Then, cannot we 
wait patiently for the dawn?” 

He smiled brightly as hespoke, and then 
with a low laugh, struck up the familiar 
air, ‘‘We won't go home till morning.” 

When music ceased to charm, we talked 
of art and literature, and I almost forgot 
my weariness in the pleasure of finding 
myself so thoroughly understood and my 
tastes so appreciatively shared. But Na- 
ture triumphed at last,and my words grew 
fewer as we drifted on under the silent 
stars, with only the distant gleam of the 
lighthouse lamps to cheer our way. 

I was tired, and cold, and hungry. A 
combination of ills thathad never afflicted 
me before. 

I said at last, “I believe I shall never 
turn a tramp away again. I begin to realize 
what it is to have no roof over one’s 
head.” 

‘Poor child!” said Mr. Raeburn. 
‘*How weary you must be; I wonder if 
you could not be more comfortable here. 
I will steady the boat while you step 
across.” 

Any change seemed a relief. so I 
stepped carefully over the thin planks that 
separated me from the waves. A strong 
arm caught me when I stumbled at last, 
and two warm hands held my own; while 
a compassionate voice exclaimed at their 
coldness. 

My exalted spirits of the afternoon had 
been succeeded by a_ corresponding 
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depression. I had just reached that pitch 
of nervousness when a feather’s weight is 
too much. The loneliness of the sea op- 
pressed me. It seemed so wide and land 
so far away. Even my companion 
seemed only a voice in the darkness. The 
touch of his hand was so full of strength 
and comfort that it quite unnerved me 
and two great tears fell from my brim- 
ming eyes. 

No! I shall not tell you a single word 
about what happened next. If Percy had 
a great cry-baby to soothe and quiet, that 
was his own affair. 

He told me a curious fable to pass 
away the time. It seems that once there 
lived a man who thought himself above 
the common lot, and steeled his heart to all 
ofCupid’s darts. No charms of fairest maid- 
enhood had power to wake a single throb 
within his breast. Though wandering in 
many lands, he roved still fancy free, and 
dreamed it would be ever thus. But the 
sly god but waited for his hour, and 
when it came, he launched his poison 
dart, which speedily was buried in the 
mark. 

In prosaic words, the luckless wight fell 
madly in love with a dust-covered damsel 
he met in the highway. He lingered in 
the vicinity, hoping to encounter her 
again, while anxious friends waited for 
him at Mount Desert. 

Fate vouchsafed him a few tantalizing 
glimpses of her as she figured in various 
roles, and then, relenting, laid her sense- 
less in his arms. But the shock seemed 
to have transformed the woman to an elf, 
full of whims and caprices, and cold 
at heart as an icicle whenever he ap- 
proached. 

He almost despaired, when the fickle 
goddess again turned the wheel, reveal- 
ing the magic word that changed the stone 
to flesh. 

Enchanted by the vision, he was in a 
strait between two evils; dreading to 
wreck his hopes by too much haste, yet 
fearing some new transformation at any 
moment. 

Would you like the sequel ? 

About ten o'clock that night we found 
ovrselves approaching a bright light. We 
thought at first it must be the Boon Island 
lamp, but soon found it lay too low for 
that. A vigorous hail brought an answer- 
ing shout across the water. Ready arms 
sprang to our relief when our situation 
was known and we were speedily on 
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board of a large schooner that was lying 
at anchor. : 

The best they had to offer was placed 
at our command, and the gallant captain 
ordered his men to weigh anchor, observ- 
ing, ‘‘ I thought I was settled for the night, 
but this lady’s friends shan’t be crying 
their eyes out for her all night, if I can 
help it.” 

A half hour saw us nearing the shore. 

With many words of thanks we left our 
ark of refuge and safely crossed the 
breakers, guided by the light from a cot- 
tage on the shore. Our boat had hardly 
touched the sand when Jack rushed to 
greet us. 

They had all been very anxious when 
we failed to appear at tea-time, and Jack 
had paced the shore ever since, resolving 
if we did not appear before, to start at 
daybreak to the rescue. 


Sunday.—Percy came over early to in- 
quire as to my welfare. I have just sent 
him home and sat down to finish my 
story. He says that he shall tell my 
father that I am proved incapable of tak- 
ing care of myself, and he desires to 
apply for the position of guardian. I 
think, when the true version of last night’s 
experience is known, he will hardly be 
thought eligible. 

I fancy I hear a meek voice saying, 
‘* But isn’t all this rather sudden?” 

I can only reply that its suddenness can- 
not be any more astonishing to you than it 
is to myself. The only way in which I 
can account for it is, that, like the rest of 
my adventures here, it was only an acci- 
dent. 

Yet such an experience as ours is worth 
years of ordinary acquaintance. I know 
that nothing could make me any surer of 
my own mind. I only trust that the parental 
vision may coincide with mine, and view 
this consummation as one “devoutly to 
be wished,” ; 





Friday, August 29th.—The summer is 
over. My trunkis packed, and to-morrow 
will find me em rou/e for the Hub. But I 
do not say farewell, only Auf wiedersehen, 
for Percy has bought a lot on the shore 
and has asked me to help him plan an 
ideal cottage. Sometime in the happy 


future, I may have the pleasure of show- 
ing you all the landmarks of this chapter 
of accidents. 
will have learned my story. 
may the hours fly fast. 
and sweet dreams. 


When we meet again, you 
Till then, 
Good night, love, 
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BY CAPTAIN THOMAS S. BLACKWELL. 


‘‘Wuat’s on for to-morrow?” asked 
Reggie Freeth, as we sat along the top of 
our garden-wall, resting ourselves. We— 
that is, Reggie and Evelyn Freeth, Ned 
Mitchell and myself—had just been in- 
dulging in a half-mile spurt down the 
road, getting ourselves ‘‘into wind,” as 
we fondly imagined, for our coming 
school games. It was nearly midsum- 
mer of the year 64, and a Friday eve- 
ning, so that the next day was our own. 

‘I vote we take our trip to Inch Mick- 
ery,” said Ned Mitchell. ‘‘Uncle John 
told me we could have the Curlew’s 
gig any fine day we liked, so that we 
promised not to take the sail with us. 
He thinks we'd go skylarking and capsize 
her under canvas, so he will only let us 
have the oars ; but I can tell you, we four 
fellows can make her hiss through the 
water. We must start early and make a 
regular day of it. Take plenty of ‘grub,’ 
to keep us going till night.” 

The proposition was carried by ac- 
clamation, for this Inch Mickery trip was 
a pleasure that we had long looked for- 
ward to, and this seemed a most propi- 
tious time to carry it out. 

*‘Ah! happy years ! once more who would not be 

a boy ?” 

Byron was right. What happy—truly 
happy—days were those when ‘‘ we were 
boys together !” 

Where are they now—these friends of 
the golden days of youth? Reggie— 
open-hearted, chivalrous, Quixotic Reggie! 
Away on a stubbornly-fought field in 
South Africa, while nobly trying to hold 
your own against overwhelming odds, 
you fell, pierced by the Zulu assegai, the 
victim of one of England’s many sense- 
less ‘‘little wars.” Evelyn—the staid, 
steady, systematic Evelyn—is now a 
noted lawyer on the Home Circuit in 
England, making a name and money fast. 
Ned—merry, witty, practical-joking Ned 
—away out on a Texas ranch, you lead 
that free-and-easy, unconventional life to 
which you are suited. And I—well, I’m 
the ‘‘hero” of this. 

So, Inch Mickery, at eight o’clock sharp 
the next morning, was the word. I was 
to provide the commissariat, as it was 
well known that my poor, dear, old 
mother always made us out an ample 





and recherché basket. The Freeths were 
to bring fishing-tackle and a small Rook 
rifle, with ammunition ; while Ned was to 
make it allright with his Uncle John about 
the boat. 

Inch Mickery was (or, for that matter, 
is,—for I don’t see how any change could 
ever be worked on it, unless some of 
those Hell Gate engineers got at it), a very 
small, rocky island, in a Scotch frith. 
A small amount of uninviting, dried-up 
grass manages to exist, in spite of the 
drenching showers of spray which an 
east wind sends scudding into every 
nook and cranny. Acolony of unfortu- 
nate rabbits had taken up a residence 
there. Real Robinson Crusoe rabbits 
they were, but how they lived was a 
mystery that I could never make out—it 
would be a problem for some enthusiastic 
naturalist, for, by our calculations, I 
should say there was about one square 
foot of herbage (such as it was) to each 
bunny. Still, wonderful to relate, they 
always seemed to be healthy and in good 
condition. 

Altogether, the little island does not 
present a very enticing appearance, and 
as Ned remarked, ‘‘If you gave the most 
love-stricken swain this Jmch, he would 
never dream of /aking a Nell there.” 

However, to us it was the most de- 
lightfully romantic spot on the earth. 

That bright, dewy, June morning saw 
us early enough down at Granton Har- 
bor, and after much grumbling, inter- 
spersed with curious, nautical, expletory 
oaths, the old, one-eyed skipper of the 
Curlew, delivered over to us his pre- 
cious gig, resplendent in a coat of green 
and-gold, with the parting injunction, 
‘‘Not to be knockin’ and grindin’ the 
paint off o’ the boat on them 








rocks.” 

The sun was shining brightly as we 
rounded the pier head, and dived into 
the long, rolling swell outside, which 
told of arecent ‘‘ blow” out somewhere 
on the German ocean. 

Nature seemed smiling on us. We 
had all the glorious beauties of the 
winding Frith unfolded before us like 
some grand panorama. Here, on a 
jutting promontory, boldly stood out the 
old, square, ivied keep of Royston, as 
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dark and defiant as when hundreds of years 
ago it held its own against the attack of 
arquebus and culverin, but now, instead 
of gallant knights and men-at-arms, its 
only inhabitants are the pert, noisy jack- 
daws, or the dashing, screaming swifts. 
There, peeping out from the wealth of 
noble oaks and stately elms, is the pict- 
uresque mansion of the Lord of Rose- 
berry, the headquarters of the G. O. M. 
in those celebrated Mid-Lothian cam- 
paigns. Heresome lovely demesne, with 
the emerald sward carpeting the slopes to 
the rippling sea; and then a castle, grim 
and gray, standing out in bold relief. 
Away in the far distance looms the lordly 
Ochils, the blue, hazy.summits seeming to 
melt away into the June clouds, while on 
our side the Pentlands rear their purple, 
heath-clad heads. A fair and lovely 
scene! And after long, long days and 
wanderings here and there, I can shut my 
eyes and fancy once again that I am 
floating on the waters of the beauteous 
Forth. 

We rowed merrily out into the Frith, 
and shaped our course for the island of 
ourchoice, rolling along gloriously overthe 
long, surging swell. The ‘‘ Hen and Chick- 
is in one mass of white foam, as the 
big rollers break over the gregarious 
rocks which rejoice in the above innocent 
name, warning us that we cannot attempt 
a landing on the Inch except on the west- 
ern side. 

Sure enough, when we reach our des- 
tination we find it in one seething mass 
of foam, too, but giving it a pretty wide 
berth, we pull round and glide into the 
smooth water on the lee side. 

It does not take long to find a good, 
safe haven for our boat, where the pre- 
cious paint will not suffer from those 


ens” 


sanguinary rocks, denounced by the 
Cyclopean skipper of the Curlew, and 
we quickly unload our provisions, and 


proceed at once to fix on a spot for our 
camp-kitchen. A nice, cosy nook is soon 
selected; and after collecting a plentiful 
supply of driftwood, and. getting the fire 
going cheeaily, we settle down to our re- 
spective avocations. By unanimous vote 
Evelyn is installed cook, as his skill in 
the culinary art is well known, and we 
know he cares not for anything in the 
sporting line. 

Ned and Reggie take out the boat in 
lee of the island and commence war on 
the ‘‘poddleys” (the name by which a 
species of rock-fish was known to us), 
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while I shoulder the rifle and start with 
murderous thoughts intent. It is too early 
in the day for the rabbits to be out sun- 
ning themselves, and I only see a couple 
of unwary, diminutive specimens, 
which I would scorn to pull trigger on. 

I prowled about for a long time, peep- 
ing round the rocks to try and see some- 
thing worthy of my lead, but met with 
no luck. 

When I got to the eastern point of the 
Inch I sat down on a rock to watch the 
maneuvers of the sea-birds as_ they 
skimmed over the broken surf, wheeling 
and screaming in a way that would 
have warmed the heart of a Tipperary 
faction-fighter. 

A quiet, little nook lay at my feet; it 
was nearly land-locked, and the commo- 
tion outside scarcely affected it. 

As I looked down into the clear, still 
water, I thought what a jolly place it 
would be for a dive and swim, and 
nothing but my total ignorance of the 
natatory art kept me from stripping off 
and plunging in. Suddenly my attention 
was attracted by a slight ‘‘flop” on the 
water, and looking round I saw a big, 
bullet-looking head appear above the 
surface. I had never seen one, but I 
knew at once that this was a seal, having 
heard that they frequented the Inch at 
certain times of the year. 

He evidently did not see me, and, 
breathless with excitement, I stole the 
tifle to my shoulder. I covered him—but 
my hand shook so, I was afraid to fire. 
Taking a long, long breath, to try and 
stay the bouncing of my heart, I again 
took aim, pressed the trigger, and had the 
satisfaction to see the fish-beast give a 
convulsive spring out of the water, roll 
over on its side, and commence splashing 
and tumbling about in a way that told 
me it had got its death-wound. Almost 
mad with joy, I threw the rifle to the 
ground, and began clambering down the 
face of the rocks to where my prey was 
now giving its last kick. I managed to 
get down tothe water's edge, and stretching 
out, I was just able to touch my seal, 
when it gave a struggle to one side, and I 
missed him. I was not to be done, how- 
ever; so catching a firm hold of a tuft of 
sea-weed growing out of a rock, I bent 
forward and made another grab at it, 
when—whish! and I was in, head first! 
How I managed it I don’t know, but when 
I came to my senses I found myself clutch- 
ing a rugged ledge of rock like grim death. 
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On trying to climb up, what was my 
consternation to find that the rocks 
shelved in under me and afforded no 
foothold, while the ledge on which my 
hands rested was so slimy and wet that 
I could hardly keep my hand on it, much 
less raise myself by it. Half stupid with 
fright, I could do nothing but yell out for 
help for some time, but the only answer 
was the mocking screams of the sea-gulls, 
as: they whirled over my head, and the 
roar of the waves, as they dashed against 
the rocks. 

Seeing, at length, that I was only wast- 
ing the little strength I had left, I stopped 
shouting and looked about to see if there 
was no way of escape. Except about two 
feet of a ledge to which I held on, I now 
saw that on both sides of me, for several 
yards, the face of the rock was perfectly 
smooth and slimy, so that I had not the 
slightest chance of being able to work 
along, hand-over-hand, to some spot 
where I could get up. 

Oh! what would I have given then to 
be able to swim even half-a-dozen strokes, 
for that would have been sufficient to 
bring me to a place where I could easily 
have ascended. But it was all no use— 
there I was, and there I should stay, till 
help came. Again and again I shouted— 
but all to no purpose. 

What was my horror to see that an 
occasional wave now washed in through 
the inlet and came surging up to where I 
clung! I remembered that it was ebbing 
when we left Granton Harbor, and that 
the tide must now be on the flow! 

My terror gave me fresh strength, and 
I gave the most frantic screams for help. 
It seemed a fearful thing to be drowned 
by inches—to watch every wash of the 
waves go a little and a little higher. 

The sea was now dashing in angrily 
through the inlet and I found it hard 
to keep my precarious hold on the ledge. 

Higher and higher came each wave 
surging up to me, and I felt it was buta 
matter of moments. I closed my eyes 
and tried to pray, but I could think of 
nothing but my dear, fond mother, and 
of her anguish when she would hear that 
her only child was gone. 

Higher and more angry! I felt my 
hands relax and I was just sinking, when 
suddenly I felt a good, sound thump on 
the back. It seemed to revive me, and 
looking over my shoulder, what was my 
joy to see a short, stout plank washing 
up against me; it had been driven in 
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through the opening without my noticing 
it ! 

To clutch it was the work of an instant, 
and the moment I gota firm hold of it I 
felt 1 was safe. Pushing it before me I 
struck out, and managed to propel it toa 
place in the rocks where I easily got up. 
As soon as I felt my feet on firm footing 
again I fell on my knees and cried like a 
child. I must have stayed there for some 
time, for the first thing that aroused me 
was a dash of spray over my head, as if 
some wave was making a last, angry 
snatch at what they had begun to look on 
as their lawful prey. This wakened me 
up to the knowledge that the sooner I was 
out of that the better, and I proceeded to 
climb up the rocks, a matter of no small 
difficulty, as I was thoroughly worn out 
and numbed. 

When I crawled back to the ‘‘camp,” 
I found the boys over a_ blazing fire, 
cooking meat and the fish they had 
caught. 

They all gave a cry of astonishment as 
they looked up and saw my pale, hag- 
gard face, and dripping clothes, and com- 
menced a volley of questions, which I 
vainly tried to answer. Ned, however, 
took in the situation, and clapping down 
a pannican of ale, with about an ounce of 
black pepper in it, on the fire, he quickly 
had a drink ready which, I am sure, ought 
to have revived any one who had only 
been a short time drowned, so potent was 
it. Thanks to it, the fire, and a good 
dinner, added to a boy's well-known 
recuperative powers, I was soon all right, 
and told my story. 

I found that the boys did not intend 
calling me till dinner was ready, as they 
feared they might spoil.my getting a shot. 
They had no supposition of anything be- 
ing wrong, only thinking that I was 
intrenched in some quiet spot, waiting for 
a ‘‘pot shot” at a rabbit. 

If I had had to wait for them, I fear 
they would have found it hard to find me. 
After dinner we went to look at the scene 
of my adventure. We found it a regular 
seething caldron, and I shuddered as I 
saw the waves dashing about madly from 
side to side against the rocks, and thought 
what would have been my fate if I had 
been a few minutes more in the position 
I was in. 

There was no sign of the cause of the 
adventure, so I suppose it must either 
have been washed out to sea or have 
sunk to the bottom. Ned quaintly 
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remarked, when I said, ‘‘I wish I knew 

the fate of my seal,” ‘‘ Well, one thing is 

certain, he was near putting a seal on 

your fate.” 
* * * * 

We got home all right that evening, and 

I was none the worse for my dip, but the 
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very first thing I did was to go to Prof. 
Brown for swimming lessons. I soon 
mastered the art under his able tuition, 
and though I shall never rival poor Capt. 
Webb in any of his feats, I will never be 
caught in such ‘‘a hole” as when I shot 
my first seal. 
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BEERJAND AND THE FRONTIER OF AFGHANISTAN. 


XXIV. 


Tuirty miles over hill and dale, after 
leaving the little hamlet, and behold! the 
city of Beerjand appears before me but a 
mile or thereabouts away, at the foot of 
the hills I am descending. One’s first 
impression of Beerjand is a sense of dis- 
appointment; the city is a jumbled mass 
of uninteresting mud-buildings, ruined 
and otherwise, all of the same dismal 
mud-brown hue. Nota tree exists to re- 
lieve the eye, or a solitary green object to 
break the dreary monotony of the pros- 
pect; the impression is that of a place 
existing under some dread ban of nature 
that forbids the enlivening presence of a 
tree, or even the redeeming feature of a 
bit of greensward. 

The broad, sandy bed of a stream con- 
tains a sluggishly-flowing reminder of 
past spring freshets; but the quickening 
presence of a stream of water seems 
thrown away on Beerjand, except as fur- 
nishing a place for closely-veiled females 
to come and wash clothes and for the 
daily wading and disporting of amphib- 
ious youngsters. In any other city a 
part of its mission would be the nurturing 
of vegetation. 

The Ameer, Heshmet-i-Molk, I quickly 
learn, is living at his summer-garden at 
Aliabad, four farsakhs to the east. 
Curious to see something of a place so 
much out of the world, and so little 
known as Beerjand, I determine upon 
spending the evening and night here, and 
continuing on to Aliabad next morning. 

There appears to be absolutely nothing 
of interest to a casual observer about the 
city except its population, and they are 
interesting from their strange, cosmopol- 
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itan character, and as being the most 
unscrupulous and keenest people for 
money one can well imagine. The city 
seems a seething nest of hard characters, 
who buzz around my devoted person like 
wasps, seemingly restrained only by the 
fear of retribution from pouncing on my 
personal effects and depriving me of 
everything I possess. 

The harrowing experiences of Torbet-i- 
Haiderie have taught a useful lesson that 
stands me in good stead at Beerjand. 
Ere entering the city proper, I enlist the 
services of a respectable-looking person 
to guide the way at once where the 
pressing needs of hunger can be attended 
to before the inevitable mob gathers 
about me and renders impossible this very 
necessary part of the programme.  Hav- 
ing duly fortified myself against the an- 
ticipated pressure of circumstances by 
consuming bread and cheese and sheerah 
in the semi-seclusion of a suburban bake- 
house, my guide conducts me to the 
caravanserai, receives his backsheesh, 
and loses himself in the crowd that in- 
stantly fills the place. 

The news of my arrival seems to set 
the whole city in a furore; besides the 
crowds below, the gatched roof of the 
caravanserai becomes standing room for 
a mass of human beings, to the imminent 
danger of breaking it in. So, at least, 
thinks the caravanserai-jee, who becomes 
anxious about it and tries to persuade 
them to come down; but he might as 
well attempt to summon down from 
above the unlistening clouds. 

Around two sides of the caravanserai 
compound is a narrow, bricked walk, 
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elevated to the level of the menszi/ floors; at 
the imminent risk of breaking my neck I 
endeavor to appease the clamorous mul- 
titude, riding to and fro for the edifica- 
tion of what is probably the wildest- 
looking assembly that could be collected 
anywhere in the world. Afghans, with 
tall, conical, gold-threaded headdresses, 
converted into monster turbans by wind- 
ing aroundit yards and yards of white or 
white-and-blue cloth, three feet of which 
is left dangling down the back; Beloo- 
chees in flowing gowns that were once 
white; Arabs in the striped mantles and 
peculiar headdress of their country; 
dervishes, mollahs, seyuds, and the whole 
fantastic array of queer-looking people 
living in Beerjand, traveling through or 
visiting here to trade. 

Some of the Afghans wear a turban and 
kummerbund, all of one piece; after 
winding the long cotton sheet a number 
of times about the peaked headdress, it 
is passed down the back and then ends 
its career in the form of a kummerbund 
about the waist. Fights and tumults 
occur as the result of the caravanserai- 
jee’s attempt to shut the gate and keep 
them out, and in despair he puts me ina 
room and locks the door. In less than 
five minutes the door is broken down, 
and a second attempt to seclude myself 
results in my being summarily pelted 
out again with stones through a hole in 
the roof. A Yezdi traveler occupying one 
of the menzi/s—all of which at Beerjand 
are provided with doors and locks—now 
invites me to his quarters; locking the 
door and keeping me out of sight, he 
hopes by making me his guest to assist 
in getting rid of the crowd. Whatever 
his object, its consummation is far from 
being realized; the unappeased curiosity 
of the crowds of newly-arriving people 
finds expression in noisy shouts and vio- 
lent hammering on the door, creating a 
din so infernal that the well-meaning 
traveler quickly tires of his bargain. Fol- 
lowing the instincts of the genuine 
Oriental, he conjures up the genius of 
diplomacy to rid himself of his guest and 
the annoyance occasioned by my pres- 
ence. 

‘*If you go outside and ride around the 
place once more,” he says, ‘‘Inshalla, the 
people will all go home.” 

Thisis a very transparent proposition— 
a broad hint, covered with the thin var- 
nish of Persian politeness. No sooner 
am I outside than the door is locked, and 
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the wily Yezdi has accomplished his pur- 
pose of ousting me and thereby securing 
a little peace for himself. No right- 
thinking person will blame him for turn- 
ing me out; on the contrary, he deserves 
much praise for attempting to take me in. 

I now endeavor to render my position 
bearable by locking up the bicycle and 
allowing the populace to concentrate their 
eager gaze on me, perching myself on 
the roof in position to grant them a fair 
view. Swarms of people come flocking 
up after me, evidently no more able to 
control their impulse to follow than if they 
were so many bleating sheep following 
the tinkling leadership of a bell-wether or 
a goat. The caravanserai-jee begs me to 
come down again, fearing the weight will 
cause the roof to cave in. Wellnigh at 
my wit’s end what to do, I next take up 
a squatting position in a corner and re- 
sign myself to the unhappy fate of being 
importuned to ride, shouted at in the gut- 
tural tones of desert tribesmen, questioned 
in unknown tongues, solicited for alms 
and schemed against and worried for this, 
that and the other, by covetous and evil- 
minded ruffians. 

‘The Ingilis have khylie pool—k-fi-y- 
lie pool!” (much money) says one fero- 
cious-looking individual to his companion, 
and their black eyes glisten and their 
fingers rub together feverishly as they 
talk, as if the mere imagination of hand- 
ling my money were a luxury in itself. 

‘‘He must have khylie pool if he is go- 
ing all the way to Hindostan—k-h-y-lie 
pool!” suggests another; and the cov- 
eteousness of dozens of keenly interested 
listeners finds expression in ‘‘ Pool, pool; 
the Ingilis have khylie pool.” 

One eager ragamuffin brings me half-a- 
dozen sour and shriveled oranges, utterly 
worthless, for which he asks the out- 
rageous sum of three*kerans; a second 
villainous-looking specimen worries me 
continuously to leave the caravanserai 
and go with him somewhere. I never 
could make out where. 

He looks the veriest cut-throat, and cu- 
rious to penetrate the secret of his inten- 
tions, and perchance secure something 
interesting for my note-book, I at length 
make pretense of acceding to his wishes. 
Bystanders at once interfere to prevent 
him enticing me away, and when ‘he 
angrily remonstrates he is hustled uncere- 
moniously out into the street. 

‘‘He is a bad man,” they say; ‘‘ners 
koob adam.” 
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Nothing daunted by the summary 
ejection of this person, a dervish, with the 
haggard face and wild, restless eyes of 
one addicted to bhang, now volunteers to 
take me under his protection and lead 
me out of the caravanserai to—where? 
He vouchsafes noexplanation where; none, 
at least, that is at all comprehensible to 
me. Where do these interesting speci- 
mens of Beerjand’s weird population 
want to entice me to? why do they want 
to entice me anywhere? I conclude to 
go with the dervish and find out. 

The crowd enter their remonstrances 
again; but the dervish wears the garb of 
holy mendicancy; violent hands must 
not be laid on the sacred person of a 
dervish. Our path is barred at the outer 
gate of the caravanserai, however, by two 
men in semi-military uniforms, armed 
with swords and huge clubs; they chide 
the dervish for wanting to take me with 
him, and have evidently been placed at 
their post by the authorities. 

Soon a uniformed official comes in and 
tries to question me. He isa person of 
very limited intelligence, incapable of 
understanding and making himself under- 
st@od through the medium of the small 
stock of his native tongue at my com- 
mand. The linguistic abilities of the 
strange, semi-civilized audience about us 
comprise Persian, Turkish, Hindostani 
and even a certain amount of Russian; 
not a soul besides myself knows a single 
word of English. 

After queries have been propounded to 
me in all these tongues, my intellectual 
interviewer gives me up in despair, and 
addressing the crowd about us, cries out 
in astonishment—‘‘ Parsee neis ! Turkchi 
binmus ! Hindostani nay! Paruski nicht! 


mashallah, what language does he 
talk ?” 
‘‘Ingilis! Ingihis! Ingilis!” shout at 


least a.dozen more knowing people than 
himself. 

‘Oh, I-n-g-i-l-i-s?” says the officer, 
condemning his own lack of comprehen- 
sion by the tone of his voice. ‘‘Aha, 
I-n-g-i-l-i-s, aha!” and he looks over the 
crowd apologetically for not having 
thought of so simple a thing before. But 
having ascertained that I speak English, 
he now proceeds to treat me to a voluble 
discourse in simon-pure Persian. Seeing 
that I fail to comprehend the tenor of the 
officer’s remarks, some of the garrulous 
crowd vouchsafe to explain in Turkish, 
others in Hindostani, and onein Russian ! 
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In the absence of a lunatic asylum to 
dodge into, I fasten on to the officer and 
get him to take me out and show me the 
Aliabad road, so that I can find the way 
out early in the morning. 

Another caravanserai is found located 
nearer the road leading from the city east- 
ward and I determine tochange my quar- 
ters quietly by the light of the moon, 
leaving the crowd in ignorance of my 
whereabouts, so that there will be no 
difficulty in getting through the streets in 
the morning. 

Late at night, when the now quieted 
city is bathed in the soft, mellow light 
of the moon, and the crenelated mud- 
walls and old ruins and archways cast 
weird shadows across the silent streets, 
with a few chosen companions, parties to 
the secret of the removal, the bicycle is 
trundled through the narrow, crooked 
streets and under arched alleyways, to 
the caravanserai on the eastern edge of 
the city. 

Seated beneath the shadowy archway 
of the first caravanserai is a silent figure 
smoking a kalan; as we open the gate 
to leave the figure rises up and thrusts 
forth an alms-receiver and in a loud 
voice sings out, ‘‘Backsheesh, back- 
sheesh; huk yah huk/” It is the same 
dervish that was turned back with me 
by the guards at this same gate this after- 
noon. 

My much-needed slumbers at my new 
quarters are rudely disturbed—as a son of 
Erin might, perhaps, declare under simi- 
lar circumstances—before they are com- 
menced, by the fearful yowling of Beer- 
jand cats. Several of these animals are 
paying their feline compliments to the 
moon from different roofs and walls hard 
by, and their utterances strike my unac- 
customed (unaccustomed to the Beer- 
jand variety of cat-music) ears as about the 
most unearthly sound possible. 

Fancying the noise is made by women 
wailing for the dead, from a striking 
resemblance to the weird night-sounds 
heard, it will be remembered, at Bey 
Bazaar, Asia Minor, I go outside and 
listen. Many guesses would most as- 
suredly be made by me before guessing 
cats as the author of such unearthly 
music; but cats it is, nevertheless; for, 
seeing me listening outside by the door, 
one of the sharers of my rude quarters 
comes out and removes all doubt by 
drawing the rude outlines of a cat in the 
dust with his finger, and by delivering 
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himself of an explanatory ‘‘meow.” The 
yowl of a Beerjand cat is several degrees 
more soul-harrowing than anything in- 
flicted by midnight prowlers upon the 
Occidental world, and I learn afterwards 
that they not infrequently keep it up in 
the day-time. 

An early start, sixteen miles of road 
without hills or mountains, but embrac- 
ing the several qualities of good, bad 
and indifferent, and at eight o'clock I dis- 
mount in the presence of a little knot of 
Heshmet-i-Molk’s retainers congregated 
outside his summer-garden, and a goodly 
share of the population of the adjacent 
village of Aliabad. Whilst yet miles away, 
Aliabad is easily distinguished as being 
something out of the ordinary run of 
Persian villages by the luxuriant foliage 
of the Ameer’s garden. The whole coun- 
try around is of the same desert-like 
character that distinguishes wellnigh all 
this country, and the dark, leafy grove of 
trees standing alone on the gray camel- 
thorn plain, derives additional beauty 
and interest from the contrast. 

The village of Aliabad, consisting of 
the merest cluster of low mud-hovels and 
a few stony acres wrested from the des- 
ert by means of irrigation, the people 
ragged, dirty and uncivilized, looks any- 
thing but an appropriate dwelling-place 
for a great chieftain. The summer-gar- 
den itself is inclosed within a high mud- 
wall, and it is only after passing through 
the gate and shutting out the rude mud- 
hovels, the rag-bedecked villagers and the 
barren desert, that the illusion of unfitness 
is removed. 

My letter is taken in to the Ameer 
and in a few minutes is answered in a 
most practical manner by the appearance 
of men carrying carpets, tent poles, and 
a round tent of blue and white stripes. 
Winding its silvery course to the sum- 
mer-garden, from a range of hills several 
miles distant, is a clear, cold stream; 
although so narrow as to be easily 
jumped, and nowhere more than knee- 
deep, the presence of trout betrays the 
fact it never runs dry. 

The tent is pitched on the banks of this 
bright, little stream, the entrance but a 
half-dozen paces from its bright, spark- 
ling water, and a couple of guards are 
stationed near by to keep away intrusive 
villagers; an abundance of eatables, in- 
cluding sweetmeats, bowls of sherbet, 
and dried apricots and pears from Foorg, 
are provided at once. 
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A neatly-dressed attendant squats him- 
self down on the shady side of the tent 
outside, and at ridiculously short inter- 
vals, brings me in a newly-primed kaian 
and a samovar of tea, Everything possi- 
ble to contribute to my comfort is attended 
to and nothing overlooked; and the 
Ameer furthermore proves himself sensi- 
ble and considerate above the average of 
his fellow-countrymen by leaving me to 
rest and refresh myself in the quiet retreat 
of the tent till four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

Reclining on the rich Persian carpet 
beneath the gayly-striped tent, enter- 
tained by the babbling gossip of the 
brook, provided with luxuriant food and 
watchful attendants, taking an occasional 
pull at a jeweled kalian primed with the 
mild and seductive product of Shiraz, or 
sipping fragrant tea, it is very difficult to 
associate my present conditions and sur- 
roundings with the harassing experiences 
of a few hours ago. This marvelous 
transformation in so short a time—from 
the madding clamor of an inconsiderate 
mob to the nerve-soothing murmur of the 
little stream; from the crowded and 
filthy caravanserai to the quiet shelter of 
the luxuriant tent; in a word, from purga- 
tory to Paradise—what can have brought 
it about? Surely nothing less than the 
good genii of Alladin’s lamp. 

A very agreeable, and, withal, intelli- 
gent young man, the incumbent of some 
office about the Ameer’s person, no 
doubt a mirza, pays me a visit at noon, 
apparently to supervise the serving up of 
the more than bountiful repast sent in 
from his master’s table. My attention is 
at once arrested by the English coat-of- 
arms on his sword-belt; both belt and 
clasp have evidently wandered from the 
ranks of the British army. 

‘*Pollock, sahib,” he says, in reply to 
my inquiries—it is a relic of the Seistan 
Boundary Commission. 

About four o’clock this same young 
man and a companion appear with the 
announcement that the Ameer is ready to 
receive me, and requests that I bring the 
bicycle with me into the garden. The 
stream flows through a low arch beneath 
the wall and lends itself to the main- 
tenance of an artificial lake that spreads 
over a large proportion of the inclosed 
space. The summer-garden is a fabrica- 
tion of green trees and the cool glimmer 
of shaded water, rather than the flower- 
beds, the turf and shrubbery of the 
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Occidental conception of a garden; the 
Ameer’s quarters consist of an unpreten- 
tious one-storied building fronting on the 
lake. 

The Ameer himself is found seated on a 
plain divan at the open-windowed front, 
toying with a string of amber beads; a 
dozen or so retainers are standing about 
in respectful and expectant attitudes, ready 
at a moment's notice to obey any com- 
mand he may give or to anticipate his 
personal wants. He is a stoutly built, 
rather ponderous sort of an individual, 
with a full, rotund face and a heavy, unin- 
tellectual but good-natured expression ; 
one’s first impression of him is apt to be 
less flattering to his head than to his 
heart. He is a person, however, that im- 
proves with acquaintance, and is pro- 
bably more intelligent than he looks. He 
seems to be living here in a very plain 
and unpretentious manner; no gaudy 
stained glass, no tinsel, no mirror-work, 
no vain gew-gaws of any description im- 
part a cheap and garish glitter to the 
place; no gorgeous apparel bedecks his 
ample proportions. Clad in the ordinary 
dress of a well-to-do Persian nobleman, 
Heshmet-i-Molk, happy and contented in 
the enjoyment of creature comforts and 
the universal esteem of his people, pro- 
bably finds his chief pleasure in sitting 
where we now find him, looking out upon 
the green trees and glimmering waters of 
the garden, smoking his kahan and at- 
tending to the affairs of state in a quiet, 
unostentatious manner. 

With arefreshing absence of ceremonial, 
he discusses with me the prospects of my 
being able to reach India overland. The 
conversation on his part, however, al- 
most takes the form of trying to persuade 
me from my purpose altogether, and 
particularly not to attempt Afghanistan. 

‘‘The Harood is as wide as from here 
to the other side of the lake yonder, (200 
yards); /und* (swift) as a swift-running 
horse and deep as this house,” he informs 
me. 

‘‘No bridge? no ferry-boat? no means 
of getting across?” 

‘* Fitch,” (no) replies the Ameer. ‘‘ Pull 
neis, kishtt nets.” 

‘*Can’t it be forded with camels?” 

‘* Shutor nets.” 

‘‘No village, with people to assist 
with poles or skins to make a raft?” 

[*Mr. Stevens evidently misunderstood the Ameer, for the 
word ‘‘tund” or “‘tundah” in Arabic, Persian and Hindo- 
stanialways means “cold;” as, ‘‘ Bahut tund hai,” ‘* very 
cold ;” “ tundah pawnee,” “‘ cold water,” etc.—Eb.] 
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‘“‘Afghani dasht-adam 
poles ; 
the river is tund—t-u-n-d!; skins mers, 
poles meis; t-u-n-d!!” and the Ameer 
points to a bird hopping about on the 
garden walk, intimating that the Harood 
flows as swiftly as the flight of a 
bird. 

The result of the conference I have been 
so anxiously looking forward to is any- 
thing but an encouraging picture—a pic- 
ture of unsurmountable obstacles on every 
hand. The deep sand and burning heat — 
of the dreadful Lut desert intervenes 
beiween me and the Mekran coast; the 
route through Beloochistan, barely pass- 
able with camels and guides and skins of 
water in the winter, is not only impractic- 
able for anything in the summer, but 
there is the additional obstacle of the 
spring floods of the Hehnund and the 
Seistan Lake. 

The Ameer’s description of the Lut desert 
and Beloochistan is but a confirmation 
of my own already-arrived-at conclusions 
concerning the utter impracticability of 
crossing either in the summer and with a 
bicycle; but the wish gives birth to the 
thought that perhaps he may not unlikely 
be indulging in the Persian weakness 
for exaggeration in his graphic por- 
trayal of the difficulties presented by the 
Harood. 

The region between Beerjand and the 
Harood is on my map a dismal-looking, 
blankety-blank stretch of country, marked 
with the ominous title ‘‘ Dash?-t-na- 
oomid,” which, being interpreted into 
English, means Desert of Despair. <A 
gleam of hope that things may not be 
quite so hopeless as pictured is born of 
the fact that in dwelling on the difficulties 
of the situation, the Ameer makes less 
capital out of this same Desert of Despair 
than of the Harood, which has to be 
crossed on its eastern border. 

As regards interference from the Lega- 
tion of Teheran, thank goodness I am 
now three hundred miles from the nearest 
telegraph pole and shall enter Afghanistan 
at a point so much nearer to Quetta than 
to the Boundary Commission Camp that 
the chances seem all in favor of reaching 
the latter place if I only succeed in 
crossing the Dasht-i-na-oomid and the 
Harood. 

The result of the foregoing delibera- 
tions is a qualified (qualified by the ab- 
sence of any alternativesave turning back) 
determination to point my devoted nasal 
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attachment eastward and follow its hum- 
ble, unostentatious leadership towards the 
British outpost at Quetta. 

‘‘Khylie koob,” (very well) replies the 
Ameer, as he listens to my determination; 
‘‘khylte koob ;” and he takes a few vigo- 
rous whiffs at his 4alan as though, con- 
scious of the uselessness of arguing the 
matter any further with a Ferenghi, he 
were dismissing the ghost of his own 
opinions in a cloud of smoke. 

Shortly after sunrise on the following 
morning a couple of well-mounted horse- 
men appear at the doorof my tent, armed 
and equipped for the road. Their equip- 
ment consists of long guns with resting- 
fork attachment, the prongs of which pro- 
ject above the muzzle—a two-pronged 
pitch-fork ; swords, pistols and the brave 
but antique display of warlike parapher- 
nalia characteristic of the East. One of 
them, I am pleased to observe, is the genial 
young mirza whose snuff-colored round- 
about is held in place by the dzeu-et-mon 
drow belt of yesterday ; his companion is 
the ordinary sowar, or irregular horse- 
man of the country, They announce 
themselves as bearers of the Ameer’s 
salaams, and as my escort to Tabbas, a 
village two marches to the east. 

A few miles of plain with a gradual in- 
clination towards the mountains; ten 
miles up the course of a mountain 
stream—up, up, up to where thawing 
snow-banks make the pathway anything 
but pleasant for my escorts’ horses and 
ten times worse for a person reduced to 
the necessity of lugging his horse along ; 
over the summit, and down, down, down 
again over a fearful trail for a wheelman, 
or, more correctly, over no trail at all, but 
scrambling as best one can over rocks, 
along ledges, often in the water of the 
stream, and finally reaching the village 
of Darmian, the end of our first day’s 
march, about 3 P.M. 

Darmian is situated in a rugged gulch, 
and the houses, gardens and orchards 
ramble all over the place with little regard 
to regularity, although some attempt has 
been made at forming streets. Darmian 
and Foorg are twin villages, but a short 
distance apart in this same gulch, and are 
famous for dried apricots, pears and dried 
beet-roots, and for the superior quality of 
its sheerah. 

Among the absurdities that crop up 
during the course of an eventful evening 
at Darmian is the case of a patriarchal 
villager whose broad and enlightening ex- 
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perience of some threescore years has 
left him in the possession of a marvelous- 
ly logical and comprehensive mind. 
Hearing of the arrival of a Ferenghi with 
an iron horse, this person's subtle intellect 
pilots him into the stable of the place we 
are stopping at and leads him to search 
curiously therein, with the expectation, 
we may reasonably presume, of seeing 
the bicycle complacently munching kah 
and jow. This is perhaps not so much 
to be wondered at, when it is reflected 
that plenty of people hereabouts have no 
conception whatever of a _ wheeled 
vehicle, never having seen a vehicle of 
any description. 

The good people of Darmian, as is per- 
haps quite natural in people near the 
frontier, betray a pardonable pride in 
comparing Persia with Afghanistan, al- 
ways to the immense disadvantage of the 
latter. In the course of the usual exam- 
ination of my effects they are immensely 
gratified to learn from my map that Persia 
is much the larger country of the two. A 
small corner of India is likewise visible on 
the map, and taking it for granted that 
the map represents India as fully as it 
does Persia, the khan, on whom I am un- 
wittingly bestowing the rudiments of a 
false but patriotic geographical education, 
turns round and with swelling pride in- 
forms the delighted people that Seistan is 
larger than India, and Iran bigger than 
all the rest of the world! he taking it for 
granted that my map of Persia is a map 
of the whole world. 

More and more fantastic grow the 
costumes of the people as one gets farther, 
so to speak, out of civilization and off the 
beaten roads. The ends of the turbans 
here are often seen gathered into a sort 
of a bunch or tuft on the top; the ends 
are fringed or tipped with gold, and when 
gathered in this manner create a fanciful, 
crested appearance—a sort of cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo aspect to the wearer. 

Among the most interesting of my 
callers are three boys of eight to twelve 
summers, who enter the room chewing 
leathery chunks of dried beet-root. Al- 
though unwashed, ‘‘ unwiped ” and other- 
wise indistinguishable from others of the 
same age aboutthe place, they are gravely 
introduced as khan this, that and the 
other, respectively ; and whilst they re- 
main in the room, obsequiousness marks 
the deportment of everybody present ex- 
cept their- father, and he regards them 
with paternal pride. 

























They are sons of the village khan, and 
as such are regarded as superior beings 
by the common people about them. It 
looks rather ridiculous to see grown p2o- 
ple bearing themselves in a retiring, :er- 
vile manner in deference to youngsfers 
glaringly ignorant of how to use a pocfet- 
handkerchief, and who look as if their 
chief pastime were chewing dried b¢et- 
root and rolling about in the dust. 

But presently it is revealed that their 
first visit has been a mere informal call to 
satisfy the first impulse of youtful 
curiosity. By and by their fond parent 
takes them away for halfan hourand then 
ushers them into my presence again, 
transformed into gorgeous youths with 
nice clean faces and wiped noses. Mar- 
shalling themselves gravely opposite 
where I am sitting, they put their hands 


solemnly on their youthful stomachs, 
salaam, and_ gracefully drop down 


into a crossed-legged position the 
carpet. 

They look like real little chieftains now, 
both in dress and deportment. Scarlet 
roundabouts, trimmed with a profusion of 
gold braid bedecked their consequential 
bodies ; red slippers embroidered with 
gold thread cover their feet, and their 
snowy turbans end in a gold-flecked tuft 
of transparent muslin that imparts a 
bantam-like air of superiority. Their 
father comes and squats down beside me, 
and as we sip tea together, he bestows a 
fond, parental smile upon the three scar- 
let poppies sitting motionless, with heads 
slightly bent and eyes downcast before 
us, and inquires by an eloquent sweep of 
his chin what I think of them as speci- 
mens of simon-pure nobility. 

All through Persia the word ‘‘o0b” has 
heretofore been used for water; but lin- 
guistic changes are naturally to be ex- 
pected near the frontier, and the Darmian 
people use the term ‘‘ow.” Upon my 
calling for ob, the khan’s attendant stares 
blankly in reply ; but an animated indi- 
vidual in the front ranks of the crowd 
about the doors and windows enlightens 
him and myself at the same time by shout- 
ing out, ‘‘ow! ow! ow!” 

The muezzin calling the faithful to their 
evening prayers, likewise utters the sum- 
mons here at Darmian quite differently 
from anything of the kind heard else- 
where. 

The cry is difficult to describe ; but 
without meaning to cast reflections on 
the worthy muezzin’s voice, I may per- 


on 
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haps be permitted to mention that the 
people are twice admonished, and twice 
a listening Ae“tr awakens the echoing 
voices of the rock-ribbed gulch in vocifer- 
ous response. 

The mother-in-law of the mirza lives at 
Darmian, and like a dutiful son he lingers 
in her society until nine o’clock next 
morning. At that hour he turns his 
horse’s footsteps down the bed of the 
stream, whilst his comrade guides me for 
a couple of miles over a most abominable 
mountain trail, rejoining the river and the 
dutiful son-in-law at Foorg. Foorg is 
situated at the extremity of the gulch, and 
is distinguished by a frowning old castle 
or fort that occupies the crest of a pre- 
cipitous hill overtopping the village and 
commanding a very comprehensive view 
of the country toward the Afghan frontier. 

The villages of Darmian and Foorg 
looking out upon wild frontier territory, in- 
habited chiefly by turbulent and lawless 
tribes—-people whose hereditary instincts 
are diametrically opposed to the sublime 
ethics of the decalogue—have no doubt 
often found the grim stronghold towering 
so picturesquely above them an extreme- 
ly convenient thing. 

The escort points it out and explains that 
it belongs to the ‘‘Padishah at Teheran,” 
and not to his own master, the Ameer—a 
national, as distinct from a_ provincial, 
fortification. ‘The cultivated environs of 
Foorg present a most discouraging front 
to a wheelman ; walled gardens, rocks, 
orchards and ruins, with hundreds of 
water-ditches winding and twisting among 
them, the water escaping through broken 
banks and creating new confusion where 
confusion already reigns supreme. Among 
this indescribable jumble of mud, water, 
rocks, ruins and cultivation, pitched al- 
most atan angle of 45 deg., the natives 
climb about bare-legged, impressing one 
very forcibly as so many human 
goats as they scale the walls, clamber 
over rocks or wade through mud and water. 

A willing Foorgian divests himself of 
everything but his hat, and carries the 
bicycle across the stream, whilst I am 
taken up behind the mirza. As the 
mirza’s iron-gray gingerly enters the 
water, an interesting and _ instructive 
spectacle is afforded by a hundred or 
more Foorgians following the shining ex- 
ample of the classic figure carrying the 
bicycle, for the laudable purpose of 


being on hand to see me start across the 
plain towards Tabbas. 
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Some of these good people are wearing 
turbans the size of a band-box, others 
Wear enormous sheep-skin busbies; a 
number of tall, angular figures stemming 
the turbid stream in the elegant costumes 
of our first parents, but wearing Khor- 
assani busbies or Beerjand turbans, makes 
a bizarre and striking picture. 

A gravelly trail with the gradient slight- 
ly in my favor enables me. to create a 
better impression of a bicycler’s capabili- 
ties on the mind of the mirza and the 
sowar than was possible yesterday, by 
quickly leaving them far in the rear. 
Some miles are covered when I make a 
halt for them to overtake me, seeking the 
welcome shelter of a half-ruined wayside 
umbar. 

An Eliaute camp is but a short distance 
away, and several sun-painted children 
of the dust are eagerly interviewing the 
bicycle when my escort comes galloping 
along ; not seeing me anywhere in view 
ahead they had wondered what had 
become of their wheel-winged charge 
and are quite relieved at finding me here 
hobnobbing with the Eliautes behind the 
umbar. 

The mirza’s fond mother-in-law has pre- 
sented him with a quantity of dried pears 


A COUPLE OF GUARDS ARE STATIONED NEAR BY.” 


with half a walnut imbedded in each 
quarter ; during a brief halt at the wmbar 
these Darmian delicacies are fished out of 
his saddle-bags and duly pronounced 
upon, and the genial Eliautes contribute 
flowing bowls of doke (soured milk, 
prepared in some manner that prevents it 
spoiling). 

High noon finds us at our destination 
for the day, the village of Tabbas, famous 
in all the country round for a peculiar 
windmill used in grinding grain. A grist- 
mill or mills, consists of a row of one- 
storied mud-huts, each of which con- 
tains a pair of grindstones. Connecting 
with the upper stone is a perpendicular 
shaft of wood which protrudes through 
the roof and extends fifteen feet above it. 
Cross-pieces run through at right angles 
and plaited with rushés transform the shaft. 
into an upright four-bladed affair that the 
wind blows round and turns the mill- 
stones below. 

So far, this is only a very primitive 
and clumsy method of harnessing the 
wind; but connected with it is a very 
ingenious contrivance that redeems it en- 
tirely from the commenplace. A system 
of mud walls are built about, the same 
height, or a little higher than the shaft, in 
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such a manner as toconcentrate and con- 
trol the wind in the interest of the 
miller, regardless of which direction it 
is blowing. 

The suction created by the peculiar dis- 
position of the walls whisks the rude 
wattle sails-around in the most lively 
manner. Forty of these mills are in oper- 
ation at Tabbas ; and to see them all in 
full swing, making a loud ‘‘sweeshing,” 
sweeshing noise as they revolve, is a 
most extraordinary sight. Aside from 
Tabbas, these novel grist-mills are only to 
be seen in the territory about the Seistan 
Lake. 

The doorway of the quarters provided 
for our accommodation being too small 
to admit the bicycle, not the slightest 
hesitation is made about knocking out 
the threshold. Every male visible about 
the place seems eagerly desirous of lend- 
ing a hand in sweeping out the room, 
spreading nummuds, bringing quilts, tea, 
kahans or something. 

A slight ripple upon the smooth and 
pleasing surface of the universal incli- 
nation to do us honor, is a sententious con- 
troversy between the mirza and a blatant 
individual who enters objections about 
killing a sheep. Whether, in the absence 
of the village khan, the objections are 
based on an unwillingness to supply the 
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A NAKED FOORGIAN CARRIE! 


MY BICYCLE, WHILST I MOUNT BEHIND THE MIRZA, 


mutton, or because the sheep are miles 
away on the plain, does not appear; but 
whatever the objections the mirza over 
comes them, and we get freshly-slaugh- 
tered mutton for supper. 

Tea is evidently a luxury not to be 
lightly regarded at Tabbas; after the 
leaves have served their customary pur- 
pose, they are carefully emptied into a 
saucer, sprinkled with sugar and handed 
around, each guest takes a pinch of the 
sweetened leaves and eats it. 

The modus operand? of manipulating the 
kalian likewise comes in for a slight modi- 
fication here. The ordinary Persian me- 
thod before handing the water-pipe to an- 
other, is to lift off the top whilst taking 
the last pull and thus empty the water- 
chamber of smoke. The Tabbasites ac- 
complish the same end by raising the top 
and blowing down the stem. This mighty 
difference in the manner of clearing the 
water-chamber of a hubble-bubble will, no 
doubt, impress the minds of intellectual 
Occidentals as a remarkably important 
and valuable piece of information. Not 
less interesting and remarkable will like- 
wise seem the fact that the flour-frescoed 
proprietors of these queer little Tabbas 
grist-mills are nothing less than the bound- 
ary mark between that portion of the 
water-pipe smoking world which d/ows the 
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remaining smoke out and that portion 
which inhales it. The Afghan, the Indian 
and the Chinaman adopt the former me- 
thod; the Turk, the Persian and the Arab 
the latter. 

Yet another interesting habit, evidently 
borrowed from their uncultivated neigh- 
bors beyond the Dasht-i-na-oomid is the 
execrable practice of chewing snuff. Al- 
most every man carries asupply of coarse 
snuff in a little sheepskin wallet or dried 
bladder; at short intervals he rubs a pinch 
of this villainous stuff all over his teeth 
and gums and deposits a second pinch 
away in his cheek. 
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ing of that characteristic Eastern head- 
dress; the snowy whiteness of the mate- 
rial, the gracefulness of the folds, and the 
elegant, crest-like termination are not to 
be described and done justice to by either 
word or pen. 

In reply to my inquiries, I am glad to 
find that Abdurraheim Khan speaks less 
discouragingly of the Harood than did the 
Ameer at Aliabad; he says it will be ford- 
able for camels, and there will be no diffi- 
culty in finding nomads able to provide 
me an animal to cross over with. 

Some cause of delay, incomprehensible 





Abdurraheim Khan, the chief of 
several small villages on the Tabbas 
plain, turns up in the evening. He 
is the mildest-mannered, kindliest- 
looking human being I have seen 
for a long time; he does the agree- 




















“| FIND THE AMEER-IN HIS GARDEN.” 


able in a manner that leads his guests 
to think he worships the ‘‘ Ingilis” people 
humbly at a distance, and is highly hon- 
ored in being able to see and entertain one 
of those very worshipful individuals. Like 
nearly all Persians, he is ignorant of the 
Western custom of shaking hands; the 
sun-browned paw extended to him as he 
enters is stared at a moment in embarras- 
ment and then clasped between both his 
palms. 

The turban of Abdurraheim Khan is a 
marvelous evidence of skill in the arrang- 





to me, seems to interfere with the con- 
tinuation of my journey in the morning, 
most of the forenoon being spent in a dis- 
cussion of the subject between the Abdur- 
raheim Khan andthe mirza. About noon 
a messenger arrives from Aliabad bringing 
a letter from the Ameer, which seems to 
clear up the mystery at once. The letter 
probably contains certain instructions 
about providing me an escort that were 
overlooked in the letter brought by the 
mirza. 

When about starting, the khan presents 
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“MY AGED PROTECTOR COMES GALLOPING UP.” 


me with a bowl ot sweet stuff—a heavy 
preparation of sugar, grease and pepper- 
mint. A very small portion of this lead- 
like concoction suffices to drive out all 
other considerations in favor of a deter- 
mination never to touch itagain. An at- 
tempt to distribute it among the people 
about us is interpreted by the well-meaning 
khan as an impulse of pure generosity on 
my own part; the result being that he ties 
the stuff up nicely in a clean handkerchief 
that an unlucky bystander happens to dis- 
play at the moment and bids me carry it 
with me. 

An ancient retainer, without any teeth 
to speak of, and an annoying habit of 
shouting ‘‘h-o-i !” at a person, regardless 
of the fact that one is within hearing of 
the merest whisper, is detailed to guide 
me to a few hovels perched among the 
mountains, four farsakhs to the south- 
east, from which point the journey across 
the Dashi-i-na-oomid is to begin, with an 
escort of three sowars, who are to join us 
there later in the evening. 

A couple of miles over fairly level 
ground, and then commences again the 
everlasting hills, up, up, down, up, down, 
clear to our destination for the day. 
Whilst trundling along over the rough 
foothills, 1 am approached by some no- 
mads whoare tending goats nearby. See- 
ing them gather about me, my aged but 
valiant protector comes galloping briskly 
up and imperatively waves them away. A 





grandfatherly party, witha hacking cough, 
a rusty scimiter and a flintlock musket of 
‘tye olden tyme,” I fancied ‘‘The Aged” 
merely a guide to show me the road. As 
I worry along over the rough, unridable 
mountains, the irritation of being shouted 
‘‘hoi! ” at for no apparent reason, except 
for the luxury of hearing the music of his 
own voice, I have about resolved to 
abandon him to a well-deserved fate, in 
case of attack. 

But now, instead of leaning on me for 
protection, he blossoms forth at once as 
not only the protector of his own person, 
but of mine as well! As he came gallop- 
ing bravely up and dismisses the wild- 
looking children of the desert with a grand- 
iloquent sweep of his hand, he is almost 
rewarded by an involuntary ‘‘ bravo, old 
un!” from myself, so superior to the occa- 
sion does he seem to rise. 

The little nest of mud-huts are found, 
after a certain amount of hesitation and 
preliminary going-ahead by ‘‘ The Aged, 
and toward nightfall three picturesque 
horsemen ride up and dismount; they are 
the sowars detailed by the Ameer’s orders 
to Abdurraheim, or some other border- 
land khan, to escort me across the Desert 
of Despair. 

‘‘The Aged” bravely returns to Tabbas 
in the morning by himself. When on the 
point of departing, he surveys me wist- 
fully across a few feet of space and shouts, 
‘*h-o-i!” He then regards me with a 
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peculiar and indescribable smile. It is not 
avery hard smile to interpret, however, 
and I present him with the customary 
backsheesh. Pocketing the coins, he 
shouts ‘‘h-o-i!” again, and delivers 
himself of another smile even more 
peculiar and indescribable than the other. 

‘* Persian-like, receiving a present of 
money only excites his cupidity for more,” 
I think; and so reply by a deprecating 
shake of the head. ‘This turns out to be 
an uncharitable judgment, however, for 
once; he goes through the pantomime of 
using a pen and says “Abdurraheim 
Khan.” He saw me write my name, the 
date of my appearance at Tabbas, etc., 
on a piece of paper and give it to Abdur- 
raheim Khan, and he wants me to do the 
same thing for him. 

The three worthies comprising my new 
escort are most interesting specimens of 
the genus sowar; the leader and spokes- 
man of the trio says he is a khan; number 
two is a mirza, and number three a mud- 
bake. Khans are pretty plentiful here- 
abouts, and it is nothing surprising to 
happen across one acting in the humble 
capacity of a sowar; a mirza gets his title 
from his ability to write letters; the precise 
social status of a mudbake is more difficult 
to here determine; but his proper roosting- 
place is several rungs of the social ladder 
below either of the others. They are to 
take me through to the Khan of Ghalakua, 
the first Afghan chieftain beyond the des- 
ert, and to take back to the Ameer a re- 
ceipt from him for my safe delivery. 

It is a far easier task to reckon up their 
moral caliber than their social. Before 
being in their delectable company an hour 
they reveal that strange mingling of child- 
like simplicity and total moral depravity 
that enters into the composition of semi- 
civilized kleptomaniacs. The khan is 
a person of a highly sanguine tempera- 
ment and possesses a headstrong disposi- 
tion; coupled with his perverted notions 
of meum and /eum, these qualities will some 
fine day end in his being brought up with 
a round turn and required to part com- 
pany with his ears or nose, or to be 
turned adrift on the cold charity of the 
world, deprived of his hands by the crude 
and summary justice of Khorassan. His 
eyes are brown and large, and spherical 
almost as an owl's eyes, and they bulge 
out in a manner that exposes most of the 
white. He wears long hair, curled up 
after the manner of Persian la-de-da-dom, 
and in his crude, uncivilized sphere evi- 
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dently fancies himself something of a 
dandy. 

The mirza is quiet and undemonstrative 
in his manners as compared with his social 
superior, and as becomes a person gifted 
with the rare talent of composing and 
writing letters, his bump of cautiousness 
is several degrees larger than the khan’s; 
but is, nevertheless, not large enough to 
counterbalance the pernicious effect of an 
inherited and deeply-rooted yearning for 
filthy lucre and a lamentable indifference 
as to the manner of obtaining it. 

The mudbake is the oldest man of the 
three, and consequently should be found 
setting the others a good example; but in- 
stead of this, his frequent glances at my 
packages are, if anything, more heavily 
freighted with the molecules of covetous- 
ness and an eager longing to overhaul 
their contents than either the khan’s or the 
mirza’s. 

‘* Pool, pool, pool—keran, keran, keran,” 
the probable amount in my possession, 
the amount they expect to receive as 
backsheesh, and kindredspeculations con- 
cerning the financial aspect of the situa- 
tion, forms almost the sole topic of their 
conversation. Throwing them off their 
guard by affecting greater ignorance of 
their language than I am really guilty of, 
enables me to size them up pretty tho- 
roughly by their conversation, and thus to 
adopt a line of policy to counteract the 
baneful current of their thoughts. Their 
display of cunning and rascality is ridicu- 
lous in the extreme; fancying themselves 
deep and unfathomable as the shades of 
Lucifer himself, they are, in reality, almost 
as transparent and simple as children; 
their cunning is the cunning of the school- 
boy. Well aware that .the safety of their 
own precious carcasses depends on them 
returning to Khorassan with a receipt from 
the Khan of Ghalakua for my safe deli- 
very, there is little reason to fear actual 
violence from them, and their childish at- 
tempts at extortion by other methods will 
furnish an amusing and instructive study 
of barbarian character. 

The hovel in which our queerly-assorted 
company of eight people sleep, the own- 
ers of the shanty, ‘‘The Aged,” the khan, 
the mirza, the mudbake and myself, is en- 
tered by a mere hole in the wall, and the 
bicycle has to stand outside and take the 
brunt of a heavy thunderstorm during the 
night. In this respect, however, it is an 
object of envy rather than otherwise, for 
myriads of fleas, larger than I would care 
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MY ESCORT ACROSS THE DESERT OF DESPAIR. 


to say, for fear of being accused of exag- 
geration, hold high revel on our devoted 
carcasses all the livelong night. From the 
swarms of these frisky insects that disport 
and kick their heels together in riotous 
revelry on and about my own person, I 
fancy forsooth they have discovered in me 
something to be made the most of as a 
variety of food seldom coming within 
their province. But the complaining 
moans of ‘‘ Ali-Akbar” from ‘‘The Aged,” 
the guttural grunts of disapproval from 
the mirza and the mudbake, and the im- 
patient growls of ‘‘kek” (flea), from the 
khan, tell of them being at least partial 
companions in misery; but being thicker 
skinned, and withal well seasoned to this 
sort of thing, their sufferings are less than 
mine. 

The rain has cleared up, but the weather 
looks unsettled, as about eight o’clock 
next morning our little party starts east- 
ward under the guidance of a villager 
whom I have employed to guide us out of 
the immediate range of mountains, the 
sowars betraying a general ignorance of 
the commencement of the route. 

My escort are a great improvement as 
regards their arms and equipments upon 
‘*The Aged.” Among the three are two 


percussion double-barreled shotguns, a 
percussion musket, six horse-pistols of 


various degrees of serviceableness, swords, 
daggers, ornamental goat’s-paunch powder 
pouches, peculiar pendant brass rings 
containing spring nippers for carrying and 





affixing caps; leathern water-bottles, 


to- 
gether with various odds and ends of war- 
like accouterments distributed about their 
persons or their saddles. 

*‘Inshallah, Ghalakua gh-al-a-kan ! ” 


claims the khan, as he swings himself 
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into the saddle. ‘‘Inshallah, Al-bah,” is 
the response of the mirza and the mud- 
bake, as they carelessly follow his ex- 
ample, and the march across the Dash#-- 
na-oomid begins. 

The ryot leads the way afoot, following 
along the partially empty beds of mountain 
torrents, through patches of rank camel- 
thorn, over bowlder-strewn areas and drifts 
of sand, sometimes following along the 
merest suggestion of a trail, but quite as 
frequently following no trail at all. At 
certain intervals occurs a piece of good 
ridable ground; our villager guide then 
looks back over his shoulder and bounds 
ahead with a swinging trot, eager to en- 
joy the spectacle of the bicycle spinning 
along at his heels; the escort bring up the 
rear in a leisurely manner, absorbed in 
the discussion of ‘‘ pool.” 

Several miles are covered in this man- 
ner, when we emerge upon a more open 
country, and after consulting at some 
length with the villager, the khan declares 
himself capable of finding the way with- 
out further assistance. It is a strange, 
wild country, where we part from our 


local guide; it looks as though it might 
be the battle-ground of the elements. A 
trail, 


that is only here and there to be 
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made out, follows a south-easterly course 
down a verdureless tract of country strewn 
with rocks and bowlders and furrowed by 
the rushing waters of torrents now dried 
up. Jagged rocks and bowlders are here 
mingled in indescribable confusion ona 
surface of unproductive clay and smaller 
stones. On the east stretches a waste of 
low, stony hills, and on the west, the 
mountains we have recently emerged 
from rise 2,000 feet above us in an almost 
unbroken wall of precipitous rock. 

By and by the khan separates himself 
from the party and gallops away out of 
sight to the left, his declared mission being 
to purchase ‘‘ goos%i/-i-goosf/ang ” (mutton) 
from a camp of nomads, whose where- 
abouts he claims to know. As the com- 
misaire of the party, I have, of course, en- 
trusted him with a sufficient quantity of 
money to meet our expenses; and the 
mirza and the mudbake no sooner find 
themselves alone than another excellent 
trait of their character comes to the sur- 
face. Upon comparing their thoughts, 
they find themselves wonderfully unani- 
mous in their suspicions as to the honesty 
of the khan’s intentions towards — not 
me, but themselves ! 

These worthy individuals are troubled 
about the khan’s independent conduct in 
going off alone to spend money where 
they cannot witness the transaction. They 
are sorely troubled as to probable sharp 
practice on the part of their social superior 
in the division of the spoils. 

The ‘‘spoils!” Shades of Croesus! The 
whole transaction is but an affair of bat- 
tered kerans, intrinsically not worth a 
moment's consideration; but it serves its 
purpose of affording an interesting insight 
into the character of my escort. 

The poor mirza and the mudbake are, 
no doubt, fully justified in entertaining the 
worst opinions possible of the khan; he is 
a sad scoundrel, on a small scale, to say 
the least. Whilst they are growling out 
to each other their grievances and appre- 
hensions, that artful schemer is riding his 
poor horse miles and miles over the stony 
hills to the camping ground of some hos- 
pitable Eliaute chieftain, from whom he 
can obtain goosh+t-goosfang for nothing, 
and come back and say he bought it. 
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Several miles are slowly traveled by us 
three, when, no sign of the khan appear- 
ing, we decide upon a halt until he rejoins 
us. In an hour or so the bizarre figure of 
the absentee is observed approaching us 
from over the hills, and before many 
minutes he is welcomed by a simultane- 
ous query of ‘‘chand pool?” (how much 
money?) from his keenly suspicious com- 
rades, delivered in a ludicrously sarcastic 
tone of voice. 

‘‘Doo keran,” promptly replies the 
khan, making a most ‘hopeless effort 
to conceal his very palpable guilt beneath 
a transparent assumption of innocence. 
The mirza and the mudbake make no false 
pretence of taking him at his word, but 
openly accuse him of deceiving them. 
The khan maintains his innocence with 
vehement language and takes refuge in 
counter accusations. The wordy warfare 
goes merrily on for some minutes as 
earnestly as if they were quarreling over 
their own honest money instead of over 
mine. The joint query of ‘‘ chand pool ?” 
gathers an additional load of irony from 
the fact that they didn’t seem to think it 
worth while to even ask him what he had 
bought. 

Across the pommel of his saddle he car- 
ries a young kid, which is now handed to 
the mudbake to be tethered to a shrub; he 
then dismounts and produces three or four 
pounds of cold goat meat. Before pro- 
ceeding again on our way we consume 
this cold meat, together with bread 
brought from last night’s rendezvous. By 
reason of his social inferiority the mud- 
bake is now required to assume the burden 
of carrying the youthful goat; he takes the 
poor kid by the scruff of the neck and 
flings it roughly across his saddle in a 
manner that causes the gleeful spirits of 
the khan to find vent in a peal of laughter. 
Even the usually imperturbable counte- 
nance of the mirza lightens up a little, as 
though infected by the khan’s overflowing 
merriment and the mudbake’s rough hand- 
ling of the young goat. They know each 
other thoroughly—as thoroughly as or- 
chard-looting, truant-playing, teacher-de- 
ceiving school-boys—these three hopeful 
aspirants to the favor of Allah; they are 
an amusing trio, and not a little instructive. 
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THROUGH RUSSIA IN A DORMO-CART. 


BY JAMES RICALTON, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE MAPLEWOOD (N. J.) ACADEMY. 
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RETURNING to my cart where I had 
turned my back towards the receding 
minarets of Archangel, I looked forward 
into the dense forest of somber, wolf-se- 
creting conifers with anxious uncertainty. 
The western sun flashed on the glassy 
surface of the Dwina, and that lull of 
nature which comes with its setting 
added solemnity to solitude; but with the 
restless, incomposable spirit which takes 
possession of a man who has a precarious 
task to perform or dangers to en- 
counter, I pushed on towards the woods. 
At nine o’clock I stopped at a small house, 
the last before entering the forest, to try 
my vocabulary and to appease a trifle of 
hunger produced by my first dash of nine 
miles. The occupants of the house rushed 
out to examine me and my cart. I wished 
for milk and called out ‘‘A/oloka/ moloka !” 
The woman was quick to comprehend 
my wants, and soon placed before me an 
earthen dish filled with rich milk, which 
carried an inviting film of cream. The 
latitude of my mouth was too small, and 
the longitude of my nasal feature too 
great, to permit me to sup from a vessel 
so broadand shallow, and I motioned for 
a spoon; understanding my motions or 
seeing my awkward adaptation to the 
dish, they brought me a huge, wooden 
article, which I atfirst proceeded to useas a 
skimmer. While sitting on the door-step 
making my hasty meal of milk and bread, 
I was besieged with endless Russian jar- 
gon, to all of which I replied in the inter- 
vals of supping from my exaggerated 
spoon and biting from a nugget of black 
bread—‘‘ Ja ne ponimau po Russki; Ja 
Amertkanez.” (1 do not understand Rus- 
sian; Iam anAmerican). Their “va voce 
‘* Da, da,” (yes, yes), assured*me I was 
understood. Two other words, ‘‘ Ameri- 
kanez” and ‘‘shifke” (cream), which they 
were archly repeating with considerable 
merriment, left no room for doubt that 
they were offering mutual affirmations of 
an American's love for cream 


I next had recourse to the original 
Arabic digits to ascertain the amount of 
my milk bill; having taken all the cream 
and the greater part of the milk, I ex- 
pected to pay well for it. I held up my 
ten fingers and said, ‘‘ Sko/ko stoit ?” (how 
much). The woman held up five fingers 
and replied ‘‘copeck,” which plainly 
meant five copeck (two and one-half 
cents), and that was the cost of my meal. 
This pleasant outset brought elation ; I 
had obtained a substantial supper at the 
price of two red herrings in America; my 
vocabulary worked well; I thought my 
début in the wilderness a success. I 
slapped the mosquitoes from my neck 
with a handkerchief already wet with per- 
spiration, waved a farewell to my enter- 
tainers whom I had rewarded so munifi- 
cently, and pushed into the woods. 

In the twilight of that northern latitude, 
about eleven o'clock at night, surrounded 
by gloomy woods and far away from all 
habitations, a tall, half-nude, long-bearded, 
shock-headed, vicious-looking character 
approached me from the roadside; he 
talked loud and excitedly. I kept repeat- 
ing that I did not understand Russian and 
pushed on. His manner became more 
violent ; he raised his voice to a shouting 
pitch, and gesticulated wildly with his 
fists ; what he said or what he wanted I 
could not tell. I did not care to have 
so vile a character following at my heels, 
nor be obliged to watch his threatening 
demonstrations over my shoulder. He 
finally stumbled against me. If I had fear, 
it was now quickly anger. Snatching from 
my cart a dagger which I had attached to 
the end of a four-foot handle, and deter- 
mined to try the persuasive power of 
steel in teaching him to mind his own 
business, I aimed it at the most vulner- 
able part of his person, in a business-like 
manner, and with a consciousness that 
my documents from the governor would 
justify extreme measures of self-defense. 
He leaped back a few paces out of reach, 


1(Though each of Mr. Ricalton’s papers is a complete and finished narrative in itself, yet the real charm of the 
eventful journey is only fully realized when the whole series is perused as a complete and continuous narrative. The 


series commenced in April and will be finished in the October number.—Eb.1 
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swung his arms and shook his fists in livid 
rage, then darting towards a rude fence by 
the roadside, tore away a long pole and 
with this lifted above his head rushed 
instantly leveled my 
revolver at his naked breast, but not per- 
ceiving my outstretched arm, he con- 
tinued to advance; my finger was tight- 
ening on the trigger of my weapon, when, 
discovering what I held in my hand, and 
with a fortunate intuition that a revolver 
is longer thana pole, he wheeled suddenly 
down the road away from me, dragging 
the pole after him, looking over his 
shoulder and muttering as he fled. This 
little episode of my first night out termi- 
nated fortunately; for, a few steps farther 
on the part of my malicious aggressor, 
and I probably might have seen more of 
Russia than was desirable, and he, less; 
the elation of spirits that came to me at 
nine in the evening had its revulsion at 
eleven, and it now began to appear as 
though I would have to fight my way to 
St. Petersburg. For a while thereafter I 
naturally kept a sharp lookout for a 
second attack from this lurking despe- 
rado. 

A little before midnight I emerged from 
the woods and reached the first post- 
station, fifteen miles from my starting- 
point. I halted before a range of logs 
houses ; nothing was astir save a pair of 
wandering horses, which, after snorting a 
surprise at my vehicular innovation, 
galloped away in disgust; the inhabit- 
ants were as still as the silent Dwina on 
the banks of which their houses are 
located. Seated by the roadside, I ate my 
second supper, consisting of boiled eggs 
and bread from my provision box. An 
old-fashioned well-sweep by one of the 
houses referred me to a wholesome after- 
supper beverage. I apprehended diffi- 
culty in finding good water, but my first 
drink from the old spruce bucket in this 
well, set atrest my fears in that direction; 
indeed, I was puzzled to account for the 
extreme coldness of the water, until I re- 
membered that the summer in north- 
ern Russia includes only the months 
of July and August, and that the 
coldness of the water was probably 
owing to the winter frost still in the 
ground. 

After an attempt to rest attended 
with very little success, by reason of 
the dense clouds of prodigious mos- 
quitoes that assailed me from every 
quarter, I trundled away. He who 
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has not traveled in a Russian wood has 
no knowledge of the mosquito as a pest, 
compared with which the Jersey varieties 
are small, scarce and merciful. 

The weather during the day was in- 
tensely hot, but the nights were cool; and 
there being no darkness to interfere with 
traveling, and the exhilaration of novel ad- 
venture making sleep impossible, I trudged 
on, up hill and down, sometimes labo- 
riously through deep sand, until the in- 
habitants were astir in the morning. See- 
ing a group of quaint structures at some 
distance from the road, and hunger re- 
minding me of breakfast, 1 entered a lane 
leading to the buildings, which proved to 
be farm-houses. One individual dis- 
covered me pushing up the lane and with 
one half-distracted yell he announced my 
approach; before my cart wheels revolved 
thrice, the inmates of the several houses, 
men, women and children, precipitated 
themselves into the yard and stood bolt 
upright in blank amazement, as motion- 
less as a group of stalagmites. When in 
their midst, I saluted the nearest man 
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with a ‘‘ Sdravsivuile” (good-day), and re- 
peated the Russian words for St. Peters- 
burg, American, tea, sleep, etc. The in- 
dividual whom I had accosted entered 
upon a furious lingo; I told him I did not 
understand ; he stepped nearer to me and 
broke into a duplicate lingo in a higher 
pitch. I told him again I did not under- 
stand ; whereupon they all glanced des- 
pairingly at each other and shook their 
heads. After these unavailing attempts at 
conversation, I was beckoned to enter the 
‘‘dom” as they call a house ; I passed in, 
taking with me my own bread, butter, 
and tea. The samovar was set, and by 
means of a quick charcoal fire was soon 
boiling vigorously, when it was placed 
on the table between me and my bushy- 
headed but gentle-hearted host ; mutely, 
like a pair of specters at a feast, we quaffed 
the ambrosial beverage of spinsters. A 
few copeck for the urn of boiling water 
were gratefully received by this humble 
tiller of the soil. I then withdrew from 
the house tomy wheeled dormitory, drew 
down its rubber cover, placed it in the 
shady side of the ‘‘dom,” and after indi- 
cating to the numerous bystanders that I 
wanted to retire, I crawled within, where 
I tried for several hours, with varying 
success, to sleep. Every new accession 
to the crowd of gazers from neighboring 
houses had to give the cart a push to try 
its weight and movement, or lift its cover 
to inspect the sleeping occupant. On 
account of these annoyances I slept but 
little, and decided to do my sleeping there- 
after during the night. 

I had been on the road again only a 
short time after leaving this place of ill- 
rest, when a heavy rain-storm drove me 
into the roadside, where I was compelled 
to set the cover of my cart again and 
place myself within in the brief time inter- 
vening between the first drops and the 
torrents of a thunder-shower. The heavy 
rain left the road soft and deep, and the 
country became more and more hilly, 
rendering hand-pushing very difficult 
and sometimes wellnigh impossible, 
obliging me at times to actually lift 
my cart up the steep sand bluffs with 
my shoulder. 

I made Lavlenskaia, the second post- 
station, twenty-five miles from my start- 
ing point, in the afternoon. For the last 
few versts before reaching this station, 
owing to the condition of the roads, I had 
been practically carrying my cart; I 
decided, therefore, if possible, to hitch a 
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horse to it until I should find a more level 
country and a better road. 

At the station, however, I found the 
people only willing to carry me and it on 
one of their wagons. To the top of a 
clumsy, springless conveyance the cart 
was lashed and we were off at a wild 
gallop. A drive of fourteen miles brought 
me again to the banks of the Dwina at 
Koskogorskaia. After a vociferous use of 
the Russian words for boat and river, and 
motioning towards the farther side, and 
rowing in the air with my hands, it 
occurred to the crowd gathered about me 
that I wished to cross the river. The 
villagers, after many experimental pushes 
at the cart—the lightness of whose wheels 
seemed to please them greatly—lifted it 
bodily into a boat, which was thereby 
rendered totterish and top-heavy ; but the 
evening was calm and the Dwina like a 
plane of glass, only winking here and 
there at the touch of skimming swallows, 
and as silent as.it was when its treacher- 
ous winter-covering bereft the heart of 
Countess Orloff, whose touching grief 
penned the following beautiful lines : 


I go to the Dwina ; I stand on his wave, 

Where Iran, my dead, has no grass on his grave, 

Stronger than granite that coffins a Czar, 

Solid as pavement and polished as spar,— 
Where the dead, silent river lies rigid and still. 


Crisp lay the new-fallen snow on thy breast ; 
Trembled the white moon thro’ haze in the 
west ; 
Far in the thicket the wolf-cub was howling, 
Down by the sheep-cotes the wolf-dam was 
prowling ; 
And the dead, silent river lay rigid and still. 


Rigid and silent, and crouching for prey, 
Crouching for him who went singing his way. 
Oxen were stabled and sheep were in fold ; 
But Iran was struggling in torrents ice-cold— 
’Neath the dead, silent river so rigid and still. 


Still by the Dwina my home torches burn ; 
Faithful I watch for my bridegroom’s return ; 
When the moon sparkles on hoar-frost and tree, 
Isee my love crossing the Dwina to me— 

O’er the dead, silent river, so rigid and still. 

The river at this point is over two miles 
wide, but with a sober boatman and nota 
breath of wind against us, we reached the 
farther shore in safety, where staring 
peasants were assembled to witness the 
landing of my mysterious cargo. On the 
west shore of the Dwina I hitched my 
dormo-cart behind a post-wagon drawn 
by two horses, and the postman drove 
away faster than ever, over a sandy 
plain where signs of a road were scarcely 
visible. The endurance of the Russian 
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horses is incredible ; mile after mile they 
gallop without abating their speed; the 
driver urges them on with unearthly yells, 
waves his whip from side to side, gives a 
shrill whistle, and then a crash of the 
heavy, leathern thong along the ribs of 
his faithful animal proclaims his wanton 
cruelty. 

My cart was being rapidly filled with 
sand from its spinning wheels, and its 
tugging, zig-zag motion behind the post- 
wagon, threatened momentarily to upset 
and demolish it. I signaled the driver to 
stop until I had unshipped its wheels and 
lashed it again to the top of the wagon. 
This done, I perched myself by his side ; 
he brandished his long whip, and we shot 
away again across the dreary waste of 
sand. Later in the evening we entered 
a rolling woodland region, through which 
we were passing at the usual reckless 
speed, when the projecting front wheel of 
the cart came in contact with a post by 
the roadside and was almost wrenched 
from its bearings, necessitating consider- 
able detention for its readjustment. 

During this furious drive we crossed 
two rivers. The docks and ferry-boats 
were primordial enough to satisfy the 
most conservative; a raft of logs made fast 
to stakes driven into the ground on either 
shore, constituted the wharfage; a third 
raft, drawn by means of a rope between 
the shore rafts, was the ferry-boat. On 
board this precarious transport the post- 
wagon was driven; surmounting the post- 
wagon was the dormo-cart; surmounting 
the dormo-cart was the proprietor thereof. 
I insured this cumulative cargo in transit 
by dropping a small coin into the hands of 
the man who worked the rope. The raft 
swung slowly and safely across the 
stream; two planks guided the nether 
wagon from this primitive ferry-boat to 
the equally primitive dock. Scarcely had 
we touched the shore when the horses 
sprang into their formergallop. ‘Towards 
midnight we drove into the ancient town 
of Kolmogori, located on the Dwina about 
eighty miles from its mouth. Here Sir 
Richard Chancellor landed in 1553 and 
established commercial relations with 
Russia, Kolmogori then being the chief 
port on the White Sea and the only mari- 
time port in the empire. My postman 
drove into the heart of the town and then 
within a dark courtyard, calling out lustily 
for something or somebody, as he entered; 
soon a half-attired postmaster came to the 
door and succeeded in making me under- 
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stand he wished to see my papers, while 
I was equally successful in making him 
understand that I wanted horses and 
something toeat. Iexclaimed, ‘‘ Loshadi” 
(horses) and held up two fingers to denote 
the number. While my cart was being 
transferred to another wagon and a relay 
of horses brought, I obtained a pan of 
milk from the house, dispatched a hasty 
midnight meal and dashed away again at 
the usual speed. 

For twelve miles we followed the west 
bank of the river, reaching Favrenskaia, 
another station, at between one and two 
o'clock in the norning. Having had 
little or no sleep since leaving Solombolsk, 
I decided to spend the remainder of the 
night at this place; but my cart being un- 
inhabitable on account of the mud and 
water thrown into it, I pushed it up a 
gangway of logs into a store-house and 
was then shown into a room in the post- 
station, presumably a waiting-room—truly 
such to me, as | waited long and im- 
patiently, sitting on a dirty, leather- 
covered bench, for some one to direct me 
to a bed. As no one came, it finally 
dawned upon me that I was already on my 
bed; so believing, I tumbled down upon 
my valise for a snatch of sleep. I arose 
at six, sleeping on a bench greatly facili- 
tating the act, and gave orders a /a pan- 
tomime, for horses and tea-water. I then 
brought from the dormo-cart’s larder to my 
room in the post-station my black loaf, 
my can of butter, some dried herrings, 
and for dessert, a couple of oranges; 
judged by the appetite begotten of the 
previous night’s ride, it was a delicious 
breakfast. 

I was off again at seven in the morn- 
ing, the road becoming worse rather than 
better. We splashed on through mud 
and mire, and through many miles of con- 
tinuous woods, relieved occasionally by 
cultivated tracts, the inhabitants whereof 
live in weather-beaten log-houses ranged 
by the roadside. Now that we were a 
hundred miles south, the bi-crop of rye 
and barley was varied by an occasional 
field of oats. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable con- 
dition of the road during this third day 
out, I covered forty-five miles, arriving 
at the post-village of Sisskaia early in the 
evening. There the news of the arrival 
of an American soon spread from house 
to house, and the unkempt villagers 
quickly assembled to witness and discuss 
the ethnographical specimen that had 
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appeared among them in what they styled 
a ‘‘Kolesso-dom” (wheeled house). In 
their insuppressible eagerness for infor- 
mation about me, they crowded around, 
ejaculating their queries from every point 
of the compass ; to all of which I could but 
reply: “/ane ponimau po Russki/ Ja Amer- 
canez! Archangelsk — Petersborg,” and 
point in the direction whence I came and 
whither going. Then, repeating the words, 
“Spat, spat” (sleep, sleep), I motioned them 
away from me; but theircuriosity was not 
to be repressed ; it was useless, if it were 
not cruel, to try. Endeavoring to be as 
uncognizant as possible of the scrutiny 
and criticism of the crowd, not knowing 
whether my ignorance of what they were 
saying was my gain or loss—whether 
their chat and chaff was that of ridicule or 
sympathy—I set about preparing my sup- 
per; there was not, however, the slightest 
act of impudence, and that is more, I 
think, than I would have been able to 
say had I been thus traveling in my own 
country. 

Having ordered hot water, I pushed my 
cart behind a stable at the rear of the 
house, where I thought to escape the 
crowd ; in this I was disappointed, how- 
ever, and was obliged to eat my supper 
under the gaze of a hundred wondering 
eyes. Seated on the ground with the 
steaming samovar by my side, I drew my 
tea, buttered my bread with my jack, and 
ate my supper; after which, from the 
surplus of hot water, I again filled my 
cup and placed it securely on a log in the 
stable, for my breakfast. The man of the 
house then carried away the samovar ; 
I placed the cover on my cart, crept in- 
side, took my revolver in my hand, 
wrapped the drapery of my cart about me 
and lay down to black-bread dreams. 

I was up betimes in the morning, and 
dispatched the cold tea with other eatables 
which I had in stock. The bugle of the 
herdsmen always apprized me of the 
morning hour. Most families in a Rus- 
sian village keep one or more cows which 
are taken back and forth to a common 
pasture every night and morning, by a 
herdsman who calls the scattered flock 
together with a horn; this horn, called a 
tambor, is made of wood, and covered 
ingeniously with birch bark ; the sound is 
similar to that of a bugle. When sleep- 
ing in or near a village I soon learned to 
regard the thrilling, weird tones of the 
herdsman’s tambor as a signal for the 
road. I was made to understand at this 








place that I need not expect hard roads 
before reaching Fedovskaia. ‘‘ Fedov- 
skaia-doroga-horosho” (Fedovskaia-road- 
good) came within the scope of my vocab- 
ulary, and I determined to extricate my- 
self from mud and sand as speedily as 
possible. The above-mentioned place 
was 117 miles distant, and in case I did 
not find good wheeling sooner, I decided 
by asuccession of rapid posts to cover the 
whole distance that day ; so, anticipating 
a hard ride, I adapted my blankets to the 
offices of a cushion, placed them in the 
bottom of the vart in such a way that 
when it should be mounted across the top 
of the springless post-wagon, I might sit 
upon them and allow my feet to protrude 
through the hatch-door in the bottom, 
thereby securing a less rigid seat and an 
easier position. 
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THE DORMO-CART IN A THUNDER STORM. 


When the cart had been mounted on 
the post-wagon and lashed securely, | 
held up three fingers to the man of the 
station and repeated—‘“ LZoshadi/ Los- 
hadi/” (horses! horses!). I wished for 
increased speed—three horses would 
ensure it. I tipped every _yamsichtk 
(postilion) that day with twenty copecks. 
Mounting my perch on the top of the cart, 
the driver flourished his long whip, uttered 
a wild yell, and the three horses abreast 
were off at a breakneck run; and that 
day’s ride I shall never forget. When a 
Russian post-driver descends a hill he 
restrains his steeds at the beginning of the 
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descent, but before half way down, he 
slackens his rein and allows them to plunge 
on at full speed, and on the principle 
that reaction is equal to action, and oppo- 
site to it in direction, acquires a-momen- 
tum that carries him half way up the op- 
posite hill. When he passes through a 
village vanity prompts him to exhibit his 
capabilities as a_yamséchik ; he. plies the 
thong and turns his head from side to 
side to see if there are any to admire his 
daring horsemanship; goats, geese, 
ducks, pigs and chickens are scattered as 
leaves are whirled by an express train. 
Improbable as it may seem, these men, 
whose vocation naturally requires the 
greatest vigilance, very frequently fall 
asleep while driving ; even in St. Peters- 
burg it is not an uncommon thing to hear 
the occupants of a drosky calling lustily 
‘* Isvostchik / Isvostchik 4” to awake the 
driver, while the horse trots at random 
through the streets. Once, while won- 
dering why the horses were permitted to 
walk so long, they suddenly sheered off 
into a by-road, whereupon I glanced in- 
quiringly at my driver and found him with 
his chin upon his breast, sound asleep 
and on the verge of snoring. A vigorous 
shake restored him to consciousness, 
when, finding the way so narrow as to 
prevent turning, he extricated himself 
from the dilemma by driving across a 
deep ditch and through a rough, partially- 
wooded common, wherein we were 
several times nearly wrecked, and then out 
to the main road again. ‘This stupid and 
exasperating defour reminded me of 
swear words, but English profanity was 
not available, so my sleepy-headed_yams- 
ichik escaped all verbal consequences of 
my wrath, only receiving such admoni- 
tions as my scornful looks conveyed. 

‘he wagons, as already mentioned, are 
springless; so, notwithstanding the 
amelioration I derived from my extempo- 
rized cushion, I was often compelled to 
make springs of my arms, by throwing 
my weight on my hands resting on the 
seat on either side of me. Only for this 
adjustment of my person to exigencies 
my backbone would inevitably have 
been telescoped. 

During this day’s ride, I transferred my 
cart and baggage to eight different wag- 
ons, and snatched my meals of bread and 
milk while relays of horses were brought. 
It was an incessant, reckless plunge; once 
I was thrown from my seat to the shafts 
behind the middle horse, and had to re- 
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cover my place without abatement of 
speed. Mazeppa could scarcely have had 
a wilder ride. At ten o'clock that night 
three horses, flecked with foam, and en- 
veloped in steam generated by their own 
bodies, with dilate nostrils and flanks 
heaving spasmodically, stood before the 
post-station at Fedovskaia.. I had cov- 
ered the 117 miles which, in the morning, 
lay between me and good roads. I 
heaved a sigh of thankfulness as I crawled 
slowly down from my elevated perch to 
unlash my cart, which I found had been 
somewhat pulverized in places by the 
violent chafing to which it had been sub- 
jected. I felt, as 1 imagine I would have 
felt, if I had stood for the same length of 
time before the ‘‘ Boston bruiser.” 

After the usual parley between yams- 
tchik and postmaster, the former having 
probably explained matters (relating to 
me) as far as he understood them, the 
latter signed me to push my ‘“ Kolesso- 
dom” up the usual inclined bridge of logs 
into a loft adjacent to the ‘‘Stansia” 
(station). 

Following his direction, I ascended the 
bridge into the gloomy space assigned 
me; he followed after and tossed into my 
cart an armful of new-mown hay to in- 
crease the softness of my bed; then 
passed out, closing the door after him, 
and leaving me in utter darkness in a fit 
haunt of bats and spooks. It was a dis- 
mal bed-chamber, in the heart of the wild- 
est part of Russia; I was alone and vir- 
tually speechless ; I could hear the horses 
beneath crunching their barley, and there 
were evidently human beings in the dark- 
ness about me; I could hear deep breath- 
ing and occasional groans, but whether 
they proceeded from dying victims or 
snoring Muscovites, I could not tell. Had 
I been less fatigued I would have been 
more timid; 117 miles over a rough road 
is an excellent opiate. I flung myself 
upon the fragrant hay in my open cart, 
and with my revolver in one hand and 
my dagger in the other, sank into a fitful 
slumber. 

Early in the following morning a door 
had been opened, admitting a flood of 
light, and I seized the first opportunity to 
resolve my misgivings of the previous 
night. Rising on my elbow, with half- 
opened eyes, to peer around the loft, what 
could exceed my surprise, except, per- 
chance, my amusement, when I saw I 
had been quartered with thirteen Russian 
harvest-women. 












































‘Spooks, indeed,” thought I, ‘‘but 
dreadfully unconventional ones in red 
calico dresses!” as I relaxed, for the first 
time since retirement, my vengeful clutch 
on the deadly weapons. Some were just 
arising from pallets of hay, others were 
engaged in a preliminary yawn, while 
still others were emerging from wagons 
and sleighs. Their toilets were expe- 
ditious and exquisitely simple —they 
plainly did not believe in the cleansing 
properties of soap and water. The uni- 
versal, never-off handkerchief about the 
head was only tightened at its knot; the 
wayward tufts of hair were thrust under 
it, and the slack of the bodice-lace taken 
up; they then passed out to assemble 
around arude board table in the yard, for 
breakfast, after which, with sickle in 
hand, they flocked to the rye-field. As 
they passed me on their way out of the 
loft, their bewildered stare at the strange 
hexamobite who had, during the night, 
invaded their dormitory, showed that 
their astonishment was no less than 
mine. 

A reference to the toilets of this bevy 
of reapers reminds me of the omissions of 
my own; for thus far on my way, my 
ablutions had only been by the rains of 
heaven; but on this particular morning, 
I betook myself to the post-house, and 
from a suspended copper wash-basin 
amended my unavoidable neglect. 

Having gone supperless to bed, or to 
cart, my stomach was, by this time, mak- 
ing strenuous appeals to the provision- 
box; but what wreck and ruin met my 
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**WE WERE OFF AT A FULL GALLOP. 


hungry eyes when I looked within my 
commissariat; its contents had been 
churned to pulp; the promiscuous victuals 
had not been equal to 117 miles of Rus- 
sian posting; the weather had been hot, 
and my can of liquid butter had lost its 
cover; broken eggs, a package of block 
sugar, tea, lemons, bread, dried herring, 
butter, tin cup and spoon, had been com- 
mingling in most unscrupulous disregard 
of the fitness of things. I was hungry, 
and immediately set about fishing for 
utensils and victuals, recovering first my 
tin cup, then my spoon, and next my 
half-loaf of black bread, which was but- 
tered 72 maximo superficies. Having se- 
cured enough for my morning require- 
ments, and calling again into requisition 
the postmaster’s tea-urn, I finished my 
breakfast and left the renovation of my 
grub-box for the first stream I might pass 
on my road. 

Here, as had been foretold, I found the 
roads good, and although I experienced a 
little soreness in parts of my physical 
mechanism, this cheerful prospect greatly 
reanimated me. 

As I was oiling axles and making thor- 
ough preparations for the road, a herds- 
man came forward to inspect the cart, car- 
rying in his hand a fambor, to which I 
took a great fancy; my small oil-stove, 
which had been disabled at the beginning 
of my journey by some meddler, who had 
turned the wick within, took the herds- 
man’s fancy ; I offered it for the tambor ; 
he quickly accepted, and, thereafter, the 
home-made bugle, with a number of other 
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trophies of primeval type, constituted a 
part of my luggage, and now hang in my 
home as pleasing souvenirs of life in the 
‘*Kolesso-dom.” 

My progress southward had visibly 
shortened the days and, consequently, 
darkened the nights ; the weather contin- 
ued to be oppressively warm, my pair of 
thermometers usually ranging between 
80° and 85° at midday. 

Everything being now in readiness, I 
turned the cart towards the road, lifted my 
cap, and courtesied an adieu, when a 
score of civil voices responded, ‘‘ Pros- 
chaite! proschaite/” (farewell! farewell !) 
The smooth, hard road enabled me to 
bound lightly away from the station at 
Fedovskaia ; occasionally turning to look 
back, the crowd stood 7m s/alu quo, gazing 
eagerly after me until 1 was out of sight. 
All day long I pushed, passing through a 
few miles of woods, and then a few miles 
of cultivation, where reapers and golden 
rye-fields enlivened the roadside. Dur- 
ing the middle of the day I stripped my 
coat and vest, and when the sun did not 
shine, my cap was thrown with them 
into the bottom of the cart; disrobed to 
shirt and pantaloons, I began to resem- 
ble a native; the semblance would have 
been increased, however, had I wore my 
shirt outside my pantaloons, as is gener- 
ally done by the laboring mujik in the 
warm weather. I sweated profusely and 
sometimes suffered greatly from thirst, 
when passing through wooded regions 
where no water was to be found. Several 
times I attempted to obtain it from har- 
vesters in the fields, but did not always 
succeed; stopping and turning towards 
them, I kept repeating, ‘‘ Voda! voda/ 
voda!” (water, etc.), as persistently, and, 
perchance, not less dolefully, than Poe’s 
raven repeated the word ‘‘Lenore;” but 
all to no purpose. I knew by their sub- 
dued talk and by their significant man- 
ner of shaking their heads at each other 
that they were mutually charging me 
with lunacy; sol passed on to the next 
village, where I made a delicious tinful 
of lemonade to allay my parching thirst. 

During the first four days I kept a 
water-bottle, but in the 117-mile post it 
sustained a complicated fracture, which 
quite destroyed its usefulness. As regu- 


larly as I came to the little hamlets on the 
road, and in some parts ot my journey I 
passed from ten to fifteen in a day, I 
turned off to some well-curb to drink, 
sometimes to eat. 


Frequently the owner 
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of the well would rush out to protect it 
from contamination, by pouring the water 
from the bucket into my tin, thereby pre- 
venting me from thrusting it into the 
bucket. They were in no wise unwilling 
that I should take water, but only afraid 
that by my direct contact with the water 
in the bucket, I might pollute the well. 
On all these occasions, and they were 
number out of counting, I was obliged to 
explain par des signes, the dormo-cart, 
my nationality, mission and destination ; 
how tedious was my role I must leave the 
reader to imagine ; nor were these endless 
explanations confined to halts in the vil- 
lages, but on the road, officers in post- 
wagons hailed me for my passport, labor- 
ers hurried from the fields to intercept me, 
pilgrims and pedestrians stopped me, 
seeking an explanation of myself and 
wagon ; and remembering these unceas- 
ing detentions, the reader will be better 
prepared to appreciate my daily progress, 
as given from time to time. All day long 
I had been watching for a stream in which 
to bathe and cleanse my provision-box. 
I finally came to just such a stream as I 
had been looking for—a clear, cool spring 
brook, over which the road passed—turn- 
ing my cart into the edge of which, I had 
a refreshing bath under the bridge; after- 
ward directing my attention to the churned 
victuals, extracting lemons, and blocks of 
sugar partially dissolved, and washing 
them in the brook one by one, until I had 
recovered all that could in any way be 
used. The remainder of my half-loaf of 
bread was scarcely improved by a douche 
in the brook, neither was it disintegrated 
thereby, as most bread would have been ; 
I was obliged, however, to pare off an 
unctuous stratum before returning it to the 
box, the chaotic residuum of which had 
been consigned to the brook. 

Late at night, after the inhabitants had 
retired, I pushed my little house on wheels 
into a field on the outskirts of a village 
just thirty-one miles from Fedovskaia, my 
starting-place in the morning. Not being 
able to obtain milk or water at so late an 
hour, a dried herring and a bit of bread 
sufficed for a late repast. My shirt being 
quite wet and chilly from excess of per- 
spiration during the day, I pursued the 
anomalous method of putting on, instead 
of putting off my clothes at night—that is, 
my vest and coat; then, drawing the 
cover over my house and entering at the 
little door beneath, I had only to inflate 
my rubber pillow, remove my shoes, wrap 
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my blankets about me, and lie down ina 
more restful bed than the Czar occupies 
in the Winter Palace. 

A plain supper and a weary body deepen 
slumber and hasten the morning; both 
conditions were mine; so the morning 
dawned apace, and with its dawn came a 
hum of voices and a quiver of my cart 
which prompted a quick evolution from 
my blankets. Making a peep-hole by 
slightly lifting the cover, I found myself 
the nucleus of an_ excited, jabbering 
crowd, some individuals of which had 
been examining the slender wheels of my 
cart, thereby imparting the motion which 
had awakened me. Then lifting the 
cover to present myself in full view, a lull 
fell upon this morning assemblage of 
spectators, like that which follows the 
raising of the drop-scene in a theater. 
After a pause of a few moments a person, 
who was presumably an official, judging 
from traces of faded braid on his attire, 
advanced from the crowd and addressed 
me. Detecting the word document in his 
verbose utterance, I remembered my 
passports, which I submitted for inspec- 
tion. After reading them carefully, his 
audience offellow-villagers emaining very 
quiet meanwhile, he returned them po- 
litely with a satisfied ‘‘Horosho.” Then, 
as usual, the crowd essayed to speak with 
me, but I repelled every attempt with my 
uniform negative, and called for milk and 
‘*Chorni Kilebe” (black bread.) An old 
woman, into whose mind my request had 
evidently flashed visions of copecks, hob- 
bled away and soon returned with a mon- 
strous half-loaf and a pan of milk, in 
consideration of which, and to test her 
avidity and facilitate extortion, if she were 
disposed to practice it, I held out a hand- 
ful of small coin. She modestly ac- 
cepted ten copeck (five cents), and seemed 
well pleased with the inconsiderable pit- 
tance. Pushing from the midst of this 
motley assemblage of men, women and 
children, into the road, and waving my 
cap in token of farewell, I began my 
work, which entailed another succession 
of forest, clearing and village, through the 
long, hot day, with its unending inter- 
ruptions, followed by my _ unvarying 
rote of explanations, to relate all of which 
would, I doubt not, exhaust the patience 
of the reader, as the enacting exhausted 
mine. 

About noon on this sixth day from 
Archangel, a thunder-storm compelled me 
to take shelter under the projecting roof 
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of a house in asmall village. The people, 
in. the very teeth of. the storm, gathered 
around my wagon; some of them were 
just returning from the woods with 
small quantities of huckleberries. - With 
an appetite to create a famine in a 


-house of plenty, imagine my emotions 


when I saw something eatable, but in no 
way related to black bread; at once or- 
ganizing myself into a market, I accepted 
all fruit offered, at their own price—about 
three cents a quart. The huckleberries 
were emptied into a birch-bark game-bag 
which I had bought at Fedovskaia, 
and which was now placed within easy 
reach in the rear of my cart, that I might 
slake my thirst on the road with occa- 
sional handfuls of refreshing berries. 

The lightning gleamed luridly, and the 
thunder clanged as though some aérial 
rolling-mill had been discharging iron 
rails over some earthward chute; the 
driving rain brought my ragged, bare- 
footed, jostling congregation into a prox- 
imity that was offensive both to sense of 
sight and smell. There is scarcely a time 
when small-pox does not prevail in some 
of the villages, the ravages of which are 
manifest in the great number of faces 
pitted by the loathsome malady; so in 
passing through so many places there was 
danger of coming in contact with infec- 
tious diseases. Herein again must be 
scored a great advantage in the method 
of carrying one’s own bed and house. 
Before setting out from Archangel, I had 
been cautioned against keeping my medi- 
cine bottles where they could be seen by 
the peasants, lest I should be obliged to 
practice medicine throughout the whole 
distance to St. Petersburg. ‘Although I 
carried with me quinine, liniment and 
brandy, with little expectation of using 
them and less faith in their efficacy, the 
advice about secreting my bottles was 
entirely in accordance with my belief, 
that medicine and superstition go hand in 
hand, and when the latter is eradicated 
from the human mind, medical doctors 
will starve and Hygeia will be re-deified. 
Here came the first appeal: a haggard 
woman leading a lad of ten or twelve 
years, whose hands and arms _ were 
broken out in repulsive sores; she held 
up his hands to me and talked persistently 
in doleful tones, as though I understood 
all she said. It was plainly an aggravated 
case of the itch, but having neither the 
word for soap nor sulphur, with some 
difficulty I motioned her away from me, 
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using the Russian negative with consid- 
erable emphasis. 

I have already alluded to the frequency 
with which the simple rustics seek to avert 
danger by the signs of the cross; during 
this thunder-storm it positively assumed 
the form of a grotesque, gymnastic exer- 
cise, being done simultaneously by so 
many. - With each clap of thunder every 
man, woman and child, stricken with in- 
stant terror and hushed into breathless 
silence, fell into a paroxysm of rapid 
crossing which continued about a quarter 
of a minute, and then, with an apparent 
consciousness of security, opened conver- 
sation again. An amusing feature of their 
picturesque evolutions was the fact that 
they followed each roll of thunder, while 
every flash of lightning was witnessed 
with utter indifference. 

This stop replenished my stock of eat- 
ables considerably, and in the nick of 
time, having used my last lemon on that 
day. The rain being over, I resumed my 
journey under a hot; blinking sun, that 
often drove me for a few minutes into the 
shade of some tree on the roadside; the 
surface of the.country for many miles had 
now a gentle, upward trend, and the road 
for fifty miles was as smooth and hard as 
the most exacting ‘cyclist could wish; this 
is owing to a somewhat gravelly and 
more clayey soil, with a substratum. of 
chalk which has been excayated at regu- 


lar intervals and applied to the road.. On 


the wayside I picked’ a -few wild straw- 
berries, and in a pasture-lot was not a little 





surprised to find both red and white pinks 
growing wild. 

The city of Kargopol was my objective 
point for the sixth day, but not caring to 
enter so large an interior town in the 
night, I turned away from the road when 
about two miles distant into a byway 
leading across a newly-plowed field. I 
pushed my cart into the soft ground and 
turned in for the night, having completed 
my thirty-first mile. 

It was my plan, when not posting, to 
stop for the night in or near a village, in 
order to escape the wolves; also to ap- 
proach or enter under cover of the night, 
when the inhabitants were asleep, thereby 
remaining concealed, not only from high- 
waymen, against whom I had been cau- 
tioned, but from all annoyance—at least 
until morning; then, however, missed 
opportunities of the night, were fully re- 
deemed. 

Just at daybreak on the following 
morning a premonitory gust.of wind and 
a few heavy drops of rain partially awak- 
ened me; but my long walk of the 
previous day made me regardless of the 
grumbling elements, and I was commenc- 
ing to doze again when a tornado burst 
upon my slender dormitory. It swayed 
and quivered before the terrific gale ; the 
wheel toward the wind was being lifted 
from the deep, soft ground, and I expected 
momentarily that the fragile house, its 
occupant and all within, would be reeling 
ignominiously across the field. The cover 
had. not been fastened down properly, 
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and the rain, which fell almost’in water- 
spouts, blew in under it and ran in 
streams across the floor and amongst the 
blankets in which I had been sleeping. 
Throwing my whole weight on the wind- 
ward wheel and pushing my head against 
the yielding cover, to counteract the wind 
by every ounce that could be thrown 
against it over the center of gravity, I 
held on for dear life and the preservation 
of bed, house and home. My knees 
rested in water where my bed had been a 
few moments before; the clouds fell ez 
masse, beaten into whiteness by the fury 
of the wind. With the first lull of the 
gale, I cut away the entrance door in the 
bottom of the cart and dropped it on the 
mud beneath ; then placing my feet upon 
it, I lifted my house bodily from the deep 
mire and turned its stern to the wind; 
thus I rode out the storm. 

A quarter of a mile away from the main 
road there were a number of peasant 
houses ; towards these I started, hoping 
to find fire, everything within and without 
being drenched and presenting a laugh- 
ably sorry spectacle. 

It being at a very early hour in the 
morning, only in one house were the in- 
mates astir, and although they saw me 
standing in an outer shed in a dripping 
condition, they did not ask me to enter. 
Deeming it an improper time to stand on 
ceremony, I proceeded to find an ingress 
through a series of complicated log-build- 
ings, trying a number of doors before 
finding one that led to the room contain- 
ing the people of the house. The kitchen 
was finally reached, in which a woman 
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‘RUSSIAN FAIRIES ROUSE MY SLUMBERS.” 





was apparently preparing something for 
breakfast at a huge brick structure that 
resembled, I imagined, a cremation fur- 
nace. I pointed to my wet clothes and 
repeated the Russian word for fire. The 
woman of the house only stared at me for 
a few moments and then gave no further 
attention, while a sullen man sat in an 
adjoining room and did not offer to 
speak, possibly because I had ignored the 
‘‘obraz,” or sacred image, in the east 
corner; but the room was warm and com- 
fortable to one in my wet and chilly con- 
dition, and I could put up with the sulks 
of the man for the heat of the stove. 
While I waited for the indispensable sam- 
ovar to furnish water for my tea, my 
attention was attracted to something the 
woman was baking; but whether a Rus- 
sian pancake, Johnny-cake, or jelly-cake, 
I could not determine. It consisted of 
several layers, after the order of jelly-cake, 
but was flexible like the genus pancake, 
and with cohesion like nothing else I 
ever ate. After it had been baked in the 
great brick stove, it was lubricated with 
oil, which was applied by means of a 
hen’s wing. Apparently believing that 
my close inspection of her cookery arose 
from hunger, the woman presented me 
with asection of this arcanum of pastry. 
An appetite begotten® of pushing a cart 
thirty miles a day loses all discrimination, 
and its owner becomes a pantophogist ; 
so, like everything else now set before me, 
the oil-cake, or what-not, I disposed of 
without demur. After an hour by this 
great heat radiator, and under the stimu- 
lus of a glass of tea, I took leave of this 
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memorable house in a more. cheerful 
frame of mind, and a more comfortable 
condition of body than when I entered it. 

Working my way across the soft field, 
past the spot where I had been so ruth- 
lessly aroused to contend with wind and 
flood, I reached the main road again. 
The clouds broke away and the sun arose 
as bright and smiling as though my 
rough experience of the morning had 
been perpetrated in jest. 

It was Sunday morning, the first day of 
August, my seventh day out from Arch- 
angel. There was inspiration and buoy- 
ancy in every beam of the sun; the 
church-bells of Kargopol were sending 
their solemn swells out upon the morning 
breeze; the elements were now peaceful 
and the sanctity of the Sabbath was in the 
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air; ragged pilgrims were wending their 
way to the town to offer their devotions 
at their different shrines. The sky was 
clear and the air was filled with a grateful 
aroma from the gum-bearing forests. 
The numerous domes that always form 
so conspicuous a feature in every Rus- 
sian town, some green and others span- 
gled with golden stars, loomed above the 
intervening copse-wood. 

After so much of wood and wilderness, 
there was excitement in approaching a 
large town, but my little house was not 
in order; pushing into the roadside and 
spreading my blankets upon the grass to 
dry, I sat down by the ditch, which the 
rain of the morning had filled, to correct 
all personal discomposure wrought by 
the storm, before entering Kargopol. 





MaTTERHORN REMINISCENCES. 


BY ROLAND KING. 


Mr. Wuymper’s account of the first as- 
cent of the Matterhorn, which has appear- 
ed in Ovutinc, must have been read 
with deep interest by all, and especially 
those who have grappled with the moun- 
tain itself. These last will, I think, regret 
the fact that the author, in his modesty, 
has nog gone more into detail and de- 
scribed more fully the nature of the work 


and the difficulties encountered. As it is,’ 


almost the only remarks concerning the 
details of the work are those relating to 
Mr. Hadow, who, he tells us, required 
‘‘constant assistance.” With all charity 
for the dead, one cannot help wondering 
what manner of mountaineer this gentle- 
man was, for continual assistance means 
continual stopping and very slow pro- 
gress, and even at this date, when the 
route up the mountain is so well known, 
the ascent, under such difficulties, would 
be terribly prolonged. Mr. Whymper 
doubtless realized what a dangerous drag 
Mr. Hadow was upon the party, but 
kept his own counsel from a sense of 
delicacy, and the terrible tragedy which 
followed was the direct consequence. In 
describing the catastrophe, he tells us that 
Croz had placed Mr. Hadow’s feet in 
position. This seems almost ingedible, 


and denotes a positive helplessness that 
have never seen this 


is appalling. I 





done except in rare cases, where the 
climber—from his enforced position— 
could not see and had to feel about for a 
foothold, and on the Matterhorn there is 
little or no occasion to do this. 

What Mr. Whymper terms ‘‘the diffi- 
cult part” of the ascent, I take to be the 
spot not far below ‘‘the shoulder,” where 
all further progress seems stopped by an 
enormous rock about thirty feet in height, 
which, at its junction with the mountain 
side, is not much out of the perpendicu- 
lar, and from thence slants diagonally to 
the left, and overhangs the side of the 
cliff some ten or fifteen feet. It is per- 
fectly smooth, with only one or two small 
fissures in its face, and to pass either above 
or below it seems as utterly impossible as 
to swarm up its smooth surface. How 
Mr. Whymper conquered this obstacle it 
would be very interesting to learn. At 
the time of my own ascent in ’75, an old, 
frayed, three-quarter inch rope was 
stretched diagonally across the face of 
this rock from right to left, and fastened 
at either end to spikes driven into cracks 
in. the bowlder. It was very slack, and 
the slant of the rock such, that upon en- 
trusting yourself to the rope you swung 
out into space and suddenly developed 
an ability to go up hand-over-hand that 
was truly surprising. This old rope was 
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a very shaky affair, and I am at a loss 
to understand why it never brought any- 
body to grief. 

It was just after passing this obstacle, 
and while crawling along the face of a 
perfectly perpendicular place, that one of 
my guides dropped a large cigar-case 
from his pocket; it fell in what looked 
like long, graceful leaps, striking the sides 
of the cliff again and again, and bounding 
outward ; the length of time that passed 
before it disappeared seemed really won- 
derful. Fancy seeing one’s friends per- 
forming these gyrations! Could anything 
be more horrible? 

Your ice-axe is an insufferable nuisance 
in this rock-climbing, as it has to be car- 
ried tied to and dangling from your wrist, 
but you have to get along with it as best 
you can, for it is indispensable when upon 
the steep snow-slopes at the top. Speak- 
ing of these snow-tields reminds me of the 
great necessity of an early start and fast 
climbing in order that they may be passed 
before the sun has softened them. This 
was practically demonstrated to me 
shortly after we had begun to descend. 
We had been climbing very slowly, and 
had reached a spot so steep and awkward, 
that we were moving one ata time. Sud- 
denly the step upon which I was standing 
gave way, and as the rope behind me 
was slack, I shot downward and rolled 
over, but the two men behind me—Fran- 
cois Coutet, the younger, and a porter 
who had come with me from Chamounix 
—stood as firmly as the yielding snow 
would permit, and I succeeded in anchor- 
ing myself with my axe before the strain 
came upon the leading man, J. A. Carrell, 
the Val Tournanche guide that Mr. 
Whymper mentions, and who I found to 
be a most thorough and experienced 
cragsman, but his nerves were sadly shat- 
tered and he was, apparently, in a condi- 
tion of constant worry and anxiety, and 
had the reprehensible habit of saying to 
me, when it came my turn to move in a 
difficult place, ‘‘A slip now, and we are 
all lost!” The condition of his nerves 
was probably—to a certain extent—the 
result of his odd habit of smoking the 
strongest tobacco in a common clay pipe 
with a stem not over a quarter of an inch 
in length. 

The slowness of our climb, as men- 
tioned above, was owing to the fact that 
three days before the two Coutets and 
myself had attempted the Aiguille du 
Midi, and when at the foot of the final 
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peak, found ourselves in such a furious 
gale of wind that progress either one 
way or the other was impossible, and so 
we sat the night out on the ice and came 
rather near freezing to death. In conse- 
quence, I caught a most glorious cold, 
and after a night in the damp hay which 
does duty for bedding in the cabin on the 
Matterhorn, I found that I could but 
barely breathe, and _ was, _ therefore, 
obliged to climb more slowly than usual. 

The shape of the Matterhorn’s summit 
must change considerably from year to 
year. Mr. Whymper speaks of running 
up it, but our party found the top to con- 
sist of a long, sharp aréfe, not unlike the 
top of the Jungfrau, but overhanging so 
much upon the Italian side that walking 
upon its edge was impossible, and steps 
had to be cut some five feet below on the 
side, and we were only able to sit down 
upon the highest point. 

The Matterhorn is certainly unique, 
both in situation, conformation, and the 
difficulties which it presents to the 
climber. I have occasionally heard the 
Aiguille Vert compared to it, and have 
heard it stated, upon competent authority, 
that the Aiguille was the most difficult of 
the two. I regret exceedingly that I am 
unable to discuss this’ question, for my 
own attempt upon the latter was a fail- 
ure, owing to the fact that it was made 
early in the season, when the mountain 
was covered with such enormous quanti- 
ties of snow that avalanches were con- 
stantly occurring, and it was on this ac- 
count that we gave up and retired. How 
far up we got I never knew; we were 
about five hours upon the mountain 
proper, and climbed very steadily, but 
met with nothing but rough, broken, and 
almost perpendicular snow-fields, which 
threatened to fall at any moment. 

Some previous knowledge of rock- 
climbing will be found of great advantage 
in an attack upon the Matterhorn, for 
rock-climbing is literally climbing as one 
climbs a tree, while upon the snow- 
mountains, to which the majority of 
mountaineers devote themselves, there is 
little, if any, real climbing, the work be- 
ing simply tramping; steep and hard 
tramping, of course, but no real ‘‘shin- 
ning.” 

In fact, a majority of the Swiss snow- 
mountains, such as the Jungfrau and 
Mt. Blanc, can be assailed with impunity 
by any healthy boy who is accustomed 
to athletic exercise, and who can look 
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down from the most dizzy height without 
experiencing any vertigo or desire to 
throw himself down. This having what 
the guides call a ‘‘bonne fle” is, of 
course, indispensable, but aside from that, 
the wind, pluck and legs of the average 
school or college boy is all that is called for. 

Ican think of no better peak for the 
beginner's first essay than the Jungfrau. 
Strange to say, the general impression 
among the inexperienced is that this 
mountain is extremely difficult and dan- 
gerous, whereas there is, in reality, not a 
single obstacle in the whole ascent, and 
you can almost race up and down it on 
the Eggishorn side. I remember that we 
reached the summit before nine a.m. and 
were in Grindelwald in time for six o'clock 
dinner the same day. The Mt. Blanc, 
however, will be found long, tedious and 
somewhat trying, and but few men can 
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go from the Grands Mulets to the summit 
and back to Chamounix in less than four- 
teen hours. There are no obstacles— 
nothing that requires real climbing, but 
the rarified air will cause great distress in 
breathing, and progress will be very 
stow as you approach the summit. 

Let me remind the beginner that if he 
climbs in the expectation of obtaining 
fine views from the tops of the higher 
peaks, he will be disappointed forty-nine 
times out of fifty. Also allow me to point 
out the folly of all this mountain-climb- 
ing; folly that amounts to downright 
wickedness ; for if I have made light of 
the difficulties to be encountered, I do not 
pretend to say but that there is danger, 
and plenty of it, too, and no man has a 
right to risk his life and destroy the peace 
of mind of his friends, simply for the 
sake of enjoying a passing excitement. 





OVER GARFIELD BOULEVARD. 


BY MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 


Tue lilacs were all in bloom. There 
had been a heavy rain during the night, 
and the early morning brought out my 
tricycle and me, for we know what South 
Park is after a June rain. 

We were on the southern border of the 
Boulevard system, and our dreary numeri- 
cal condition has been changed from 
Fifty-fifth Street to Garfield Boulevard 
since the summer of 81. A rain, espe- 
cially a June tempest, makes our street a 
whither away of delight for a cycler. 
The smooth track seems beaten a little 
smoother and stretches off with more in- 
viting pleasure in its level whiteness to- 
wards South Park. To one who knows 
Chicago well and loves her individuality, 
this park is a delight. Visitors drive 
hastily through it and use long adjectives 
about the enterprise which has made a 
beautiful p/easaunce of a waste of prairie. 
But while we smile and seem exteriorly to 
thank people who praise us in this way, 
the truth is, we are dreadfully bored by it 
all. It is as tiresome to us as it would be 
to a New Yorker to be told that his town 
ison Manhattan Island, or to a Bostonian 
to hear that there is a Monument. We 
grow up in the midst of enterprise. 
It is our normal condition, and we know 
no better. Im consequence, we take enter- 


prise naturally, therefore artistically. 
South Park is not merely a sentiment of 
wonder to us; it is a vital and sweet ne- 
cessity that makes holidays worth having 
to our multitudes, and a June morning 
among rain-wet lilacs full of inspiration 
to a cycler. 

There is a row of dandelions all along 
the velvet-mown border of our boulevard. 
The ‘‘dear common flower” is lowly for 
a half mile, keeping its golden head sym- 
pathetically near to the grasses. Hally 
begs me to stop; we pick our hands full 
and weave them into a brilliant collar that 
he puts on with bright, unconscious pride. 
Hally has an original way of accompany- 
ing me onashort run. He stands upon 
the foot-rest of my three-wheel, grasps fast 
with each tiny hand, and says: ‘‘This is 
our tricycle, isn’t it?” with such irresistible 
companionship that I am glad to pedal 
a little less swiftly sometimes for sake of 
the inspiration of his sun-browned, baby 
face and the flying blue ribbons of his 
sailor hat. 

-Hally doesn't care for Keats when we 
stop under the lilac trees. He is down and 
away to the pool of brown water across 
in an unkept bit of park searching for 
blue-flag, with the faith of a five year old 
in the perpetual bloom of things beloved. 
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I treadle slowly along with Whitman’s 
April line mingling with the purple color 
of Endymion that I am reading: 


‘When the lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed.”’ 


The Persian fragrance round and about 
and over me is linked to the memory of 
the spring-time tragedy two decades gone, 
and the subtle enchantment of the classic 
lines is before my eyes: 

‘* His every sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure; ’bove his head 
Flew a delight half-graspable; his tread 
Was Hesperean; to his capable ears 
Silence was music from the holy spheres; 
A dewy luxury was in his eyes, 

The little flowers felt his pleasant sighs 
And stirred them faintly.” 


Hally comes back with two great shoot- 
ing-stars, in lieu of the unfound iris, held 
daintily across his palm. His pansy- 
colored eyes are full of exultance: 

‘*Shooting-stars, see |” 

He gets up on his perch and gives them 
to me for safety on my bosom. 

‘*Now, let’s go on,” he begs; ‘‘I want 
to see if there are any crab-apple blossoms 
left.” 

So I wheel him along under the tempt- 
ing rosiness of the wild apple-blooms. 
O, spirit of the Western groves! O, mem- 
ory of happy child days among these per- 
fume-blessed and sunrise-colored buds of 
spring ! 

Hally reaches up and pulls a delicious 
bough towardsus. I seize the little brown 
marauding hand and move us onward 
quickly, and the spray-dash comes rainily 
and delightfully into our faces. 

‘*Run and find me some red and white 
clovers and star-grass. You may pick all 
you please of them.” He is consoled for 
the forbidden blossoms, and I go on with 
my poem, reading the love meeting that 
was 

“* Told 
By a cavern-wind unto a forest old; 
And then the forest told it in a dream 
To a sleeping lake, whose cool and level gleam 
A poet caught as he was journeying.” 


Off through this clump of lilacs laugh- 
ing in the sunshine I see the glimmer of 
the iris-pond that blends into the brown 
and the green around it. There are no 
stony banks, no pebbly clearness to this 
wild bit of slough, but instead a rich 
loaminess of color, translucent and mys- 
terious. Endymion moves on in music 
mingled with the melody of the meadow- 
lark’s love-call: 
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‘«*O, love! how potent hast thou been to teach 
Strange journeyings! wherever beauty dwells 
In gulf or aerie, mountains or deep dells; 
In light, in gloom, in star or blazing sun, 
Thou pointest out the way, and straight ’tis won.’? 
The pages between had given Hally a 
huge handful of clovers, and now he comes 
entreating me to go further. I turn lake- 
ward and we whirl away from the lilacs, 
past smooth, denied lawn-spaces, past 
the serpentine-like boating place, and rest 
in one of the woodsy picnic-grounds. 
My little captain stands upon the bridge 
and helps me to anew vision of the seas of 
greenery we go Sailing through. When 
we get down and put our faces against 


the waving sun-warmed grasses he tells 
me which have sweetest culms among 
the velvet growing things. 


“Just hear them sing!” he says, as he 
pulls the stems out for me with haste 
that makes them chirp delicately. We 
nibble daintily at the tender bits and 
play that we are lost, while the robins 
are too busy with their nests to bring us 
any berries. 

‘‘Maybe the fairies won't like it if 
we eat up all of their grasses,” Hally 
suggests. 

‘‘Suppose we make some music for 
them so that they will forgive us.” 

We put grass-blades over our thumbs 
and blow olian chords and Hally laughs 
with delight. We grow hilarious pres- 
ently and set the grasses screaming and 
crowing till Hally rolls over and over for 
jollity, and the growing grasses shake 
with enjoyment of the fun. We fall to 
making dandelion curls, biting off the 
pungent stems, dividing them, and press- 
ing them with tongue and teeth till they 
curl over in jaunty little rolls. We shake 
them out, laughing, and fasten them all 
over our bare heads. Then our hats 
cover them and we circle merrily on. I 
am ready for my reading when we come 
to the willow shade by the swash of 
Lake Michigan : 

‘On a wide sand they met, 
And of those numbers every eye was wet ; 
For each their old love found; a murmuring 
rose 
Like what was never heard in all the throes 
Of wind and waters ; ’tis past human wit 
To tell; ’tis dizziness to think of it.” 

I have come to this, after the sea- 
stanzas that have carried me out of all 
thought of now and here, when a little 
brown hand comes down on my page. 

“Is the big ocean as pretty as the 
lake ?” asks Hally. 
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‘It is different. You may love the 
lake, though, all that you like.” 

I remember words that I heard quoted 
by the Atlantic about our inland sea,—‘‘A 
miserable fresh-water pond, ”—and I smile 
with confidence at the green ‘and gray 
and opal wavelets, with the sunshine 
dancing in their thousand eyes. 

‘‘No; they don’t know you who speak 
against you,” I consent. ‘‘They haven't 
seen your grandeur or your gentleness. 
They have never been rocked asleep on 
your heart of a summer’s day, nor braved 
your splendid fury when the lightnings 
flashed down on you, foaming and 
dangerous.” 

‘‘T wish I could wade,” says Hally. 

“You may. Off with your shoes, 
laddie. Yes; it is ‘lots of fun.’” 

It is eight o’clock now and we are 
hungry, oh! so hungry! and we go to our 
wheel for breakfast-treasures. Bread and 
bananas and eggs are more real than 
grass-culms, and as the moments slip by, 
Hally, overcome with pleasure, falls 
asleep on the sweep of my gown as I sit 
on the stones of the breakwater. Over 
the dreaming baby face pillowed on my 
lap I read the ‘‘Sorrow Song :” 

‘* To sorrow 
I bade good-morrow 
And thought to leave her far away behind ; 
but cheerly, cheerly, 
She loves me dearly ; 
She is so constant to me and so kind ; 
I would deceive her, 
And so leave her, 
But, ah! she is so constant and so kind!” 

Soon comes the starry mounting of the 
lovers, then those strong and wonderful 
lines, close following the despair of their 
separation : 

‘* There lies a den 
Beyond the seeming confines of the space 
Made for the soul to wander in and trace 
Its own existence, of remotest glooms. 
Dark regions are around it, where the tombs 
Of buried griefs the spirit sees, but scarce 
One hour doth linger weeping, for the pierce 
Of new-born woe it feels more inly smart;— 
And in these regions many a venomed dart 
At random flies ; they are the proper home 
Of every ill: the man is yet to come 
Who hath not journeyed in this native hell. 
But few have ever felt how calm and well 
Sleep may be had in that deep den of all. 
There anguish does not sting, nor pleasure pall ; 
Woe—hurricanes beat ever at the gate, 


Yet all is still within and desolate.’ 
* ok ok 


‘* Happy gloom! 
Dark Paradise! where pale becomes the bloom 
Of health by due ; where silence dreariest 
Is most articulate.”’ 
* * * * * * 
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‘*O wondrous soul! 

Pregnant with such a den to save the whole 

In thine own depth.” 

Then, rapture-filled, the reuniting comes. 
The woman-soul speaks to Endymion: 

«« And then ’twas fit that from this mortal state 

Thou should’st, my love, by some unlook’d-for 
change, 

Be spiritualized.”’ 

The heavens receive them to eternal 
joy. I turn my pages on in reverie till 
towards the close of Hyperion the poet’s 
glorious certainty gives me a golden key 
to unlock the secret of the charm of Keats: 

*« Point me out the way 

To any one particular beauteous star, 

And I will flit into it with my lyre, 

And make its silvery splendor pant with bliss.” 

The hours have not been idled away in 
vain. When I come to the sonnet that 
the thrush sang to the poet. I read the 
lines aloud: 

‘* He who saddens 

At thought of idleness cannot be idle, 

And he’s awake who thinks himself asleep.” 

Hally sits up at sound of my voice. 
‘‘I dreamed —,” he begins, smiling, then 
looks on over my shoulder. ‘‘There’s a 
big wind-storm in the sky ” he finishes. I 
look around. 

“‘O, Hally, dear,” I cry, ‘‘it 1s going to 
be a thunder-storm. It’s going to rain 
awfully. Come! we will have to race 
with the clouds.” 

We rush to the tricycle. As we whirl 
out of our shade, the sunshine goes; 
as we mount the little bridge-incline 
the skies grow dark. The speed we 
gain coasting down from the bridge I 
dare not fail protracting, and we rush 
away before the breeze with three miles 
of white wheeling before us and a tempest 
like that of last night piling up the great 
rain-masses in the sky. The air grows 
dark and ominous. The breeze freshens 
into a magnificent wind that hurries us 
faster and faster before its gathering force. 
The jagged lightnings flame up and down 
the sky. Hally lifts his hushed face to 
ask, ‘‘Is God lighting matches up in the 
clouds ?” 

A long silence. My pedals fly. Back 
of us the rain is pouring, coming nearer 
and nearer as we rush along, throwing a 
score of big drops down upon us as we 
trundle under cover at home, then coming 
down in mighty volumes upon our shelter. 
While we, content with shine and storm, 
take up.our scraps of chamois-skin and 
polish down our pony-wheel. 








THE STARRY CHAMBER. 


BY LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


Tue American people are suffering from 
too much nerve, living through infinite 
courses of nervous martyrdoms and dying 
of infinite nervous catastrophies. 

So itis said. We of the Starry Chamber 
do not know it; we have only heard it, 
and wish unobtrusively to set ajar the door 
of a certain great apartment, that perhaps 
some sufferer may catch a glimpse of its 
luxuries, and entering in, find in course 
of time a surcease from misery. 

Have you weary, sinking nerves, drag- 
ging you down to continued inanition 
and loosening your hold on life? Have 
you tender, unprotected nerves, offering 
themselves for bruising to every jarring 
incident and thoughtless word? Have 
you wide-awake, ungovernable nerves, 
lifting you up and striking you down, 
wearing you, buffeting you on strange 
waters, arresting your comfort by day and 
your sleep by night? Ifso, step this way 
a moment for a glance into a wide, high, 
crystal-aired chamber of sleep, from which 
those who enter carry out the balm of a 
new life. 

To see this Starry Chamber, you must 
transport your imagination, .if you will, 
to a land where there are no rains after 
the closing of spring; no damp, rank- 
smelling grasses in summer; no cyclones 
or tornadoes, and no dew from the middle 
of May till the middle of October. Where 
the night is another day, lacking only the 
sun, and where the glittering tiaras look 
down through neither cloud nor mist upon 
the hills and vales and yellow plains of 
California, the unclassical but divine Italy. 

Inward from the Coast Range and 
westward from the Sierras lies this sum- 
mer land of white lights and dark sha- 
dows, overkept by the clear ‘‘exultant” 
blue by day and the gold-studded black by 
night. This land, from the Buttes on the 
north, to the City of The Angels on the 
south, is the jeweled chamber wherein 
you may sleep all the summer long, un- 
sheltered and unharmed. 

There are travelers and sojourners to 
this valley who have offered insult to the 
priestess of this holy chamber, by raising 
tents in which to hide away their faces by 
night from her benign glory. Wherefore 
tents? Foreign importations from a rainy 
climate! Tents to dress in; tents to dine 


in; tents to read in; but tents to sleep in, 
and you have sold for a miserable mess of 
pottage the most precious birthright of this 
new Italy. Why tents, when the nights 
are as soft and. mild as June days; when 
the sky is clear and the air untainted? 
Why any intervening substance between 
the sleeperandthesky? Will theskies fall 
down and the bright stars pierce the eyes 
of the slumberers? Four canvas walls, if 
you will, a bed, a chair, a table, and all 
the little handy requirements of comfort; 
but when you hide the magnificent sky of 
night with a canvas roof, you drag in an 
unnecessary relic of another climate. 

Considering that ‘“‘going camping” is 
so popular, and such multitudes of people 
make annual pilgrimages to the wonders 
of the pinnacled Yosemite, it is some- 
what singular that the /our-walled, roofless 
fent, has not been invented and used. It 
would afford more comfortable standing 
and moving room for the occupant than 
the low, sloping roof; and the tenter, with 
all the conveniences of four square walls, 
would look upward and find himself in 
‘*the starry chamber,” in whose pure, un- 
confined atmosphere he would find him- 
self fleeing back te aciual hving out of the 
wretched confines of nervous tyranny. 

Four square walls, with an outlook 
toward heaven, and the sleeper in this 
crystal climate has more than the luxuries 
of life. His sense of rest and freedom re- 
lieves him of so much bodily discomfort 
that he becomes almost a spiritual sleeper, 
reposing behind thin eyelids under the 
grandest spectacle of all God’s wonders. 
To wake suddenly at midnight and see 
the sparkling panorama changed in all its 
features, stretching low above you, is to 
feel yourself strangely near the mysteries 
of the universe. It is to feel with a sud- 
den new force the hourly presence of the 
Maker of worlds and the unsearchable 
riches of the most familiar things we see 
by day and night. 

Helen Hunt Jackson wrote on her death 
bed:* ‘‘ Tobe able to walk for days and to 
sleep on the ground in a blanket is to 
possess the heavens and the earth, and all 
that in them is, asno one can in any other 
way. 

The air is never so clear in these new 


* In San Francisco. 
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Italian skies as in the late hours of the 
still summer nights. When you wake up 
from quiet dreams, induced by a suffi- 
ciency of pure, wholesome air, and see 
the great Orion standing overhead, mirac- 
ulously enlarged, with the jeweled belt like 
three evening stars, you think for a mo- 
ment in silent wonderment that you have 
been translated and are tarrying on some 
cloudy shelf in the upper heavens: The 
sensations are peculiarly elevating; it is 
restful and quieting, distracting the mind 
just enough from itself to invite the most 
easy and refreshing slumbers. 

The moon has been much maligned. 
Its silvery bearings, as it crosses the ceil- 
ing of the Starry Chamber, will not dis- 
turb the sleeper who loves nature as it is. 
A little staring at the bright intruder, a little 
resolution, a handkerchief drawn across 
the eyes and-the perfect sleep goes on. 

The tenant of the Starry Chamber never 
takes cold, while the sleeper in a tent is 
never safe from this affliction. All tents 
are too close, and when a curtain blows 
up in the night the perspiring sleeper suf- 
fers immediately. 

Harvest laborers in this valley sleep 
out in the open air from preference; and 
those who have homes in this summer- 
land, who are wise in nature’s comforts, 
make ready to enjoy the summer by pre- 
paring outdoor apartments. These apart- 
ments have floors, beds and protection at 
the sides, but the ceilings are God’s own 
handiwork,. never dropping dew or dust, 
and the air of midnight is so sweet and 
fresh the sleeper would fain be awake to 
enjoy it. 
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For the purpose of enjoying such lux- 
uries, a very comfortable device is a bal- 
corny six or eight feet square, built out 
from the window of an upper room. The 
balcony is edged by a railing four feet 
high, which is hung inside with curtains, 
adjusted, to be removed when the out- 
door season is over. Butthe square, four- 
walled tent could be set up anywhere and 
would do well. 

I invite all nervous invalids to come and 
enjoy the hospitalities of the Starry Cham- 
ber. You must, however, conform to the 
regulations, which are to rise with the 
lark and follow his evening song to bed. 

I implore you not to trifle with your 
misery till it wears you out. And do not 
wait to come to California for your health 
when the doctors have already said, ‘‘ Too 
late,” but come when your nerves are 
warning you, and I promise you the elixir 
of life to be poured down from the mid- 
night skies. Three months in the Magical 
Chamber and you will be rising with 
the bee and the ant and keeping their 
labor hours. 

You must have absolutely pure air 
when you sleep if you wish to give your 
reconstructive powers a chance to build 
you up to safety. 

As a rule, the nights are quiet and of un- 
changing temperature, and glide away like 
gentle dreams, motionless and voiceless. 
‘There are no songs or sounds to clutch at 
the jeweled silence. All is sleep and rest 
until the flute-voiced lark perches himself 
near by on some fence or roof to herald 
the quick dawn and the day-king urging 
his golden chariot over the high Sierras. 





ADIEU. 


[A Translation from the German.} 


My glittering wheel me carried by the way ; 

I saw thee, and my fate was sealed for ever. 
1 found my trusty love in sunny May; 

It’s autumn scarcely now, and we must sever. 


Oh ! don’t remind me of those cozy hours ; 
Remind me not the first long-lasting kiss, 
When our hearts, by Love’s almighty powers, 
Each other found—and all that I shall miss. 


Farewell, then, love—’tis of no use to tarry; 
Thy life be full of happiness and glee. 
Farewell for ever; ah! nomore will carry 
My glittering wheel me down the road to thee! 
GCL 
























































THE START, 


A REAL IDEAL 


BY C. BOWYER VAUX. 


Att canoeists love anisland. They are 
not the only human beings that do. The 
story tellers often choose an island as the 
site on which to build a romance or tale of 
adventure—a treasure island perhaps. 
Islands have figured in history and in 
fiction : Grindstone Island, Hero Island, 
Manhattan Island, the British Isles, and 
the Isle of Man. The Emerald Isle is 
always attracting attention, and at present 
is the burning question of the day to all 
English speaking people. But this is not 
the island that is here to be considered. 

The surf breaks continually against the 
rocks on the northern and eastern sides of 
a little bit of an island, just poking its 
head a few feet above the green waters of 
Lake Erie, near its western end. The 
rocks hold a little soil which gives root- 
room to a grove of trees, and some sod. 
Blue hair-bells grow in the cracks of the 
rocks where there seems to be no soil at 
all, and depend upon the spray from the 
waves dashing against that blackened and 
battered wall to support their frail lives. 
In the winter the ice isolates the inhabit- 
ants of the island for weeks at a time from 
the rest of humanity. 

Then the population consists of one fam- 
ily, a horse, a cow, chickens and ducks, 
and acat. But there are a number of cot- 
tages, a big dining-hall, three large ice- 
houses, beside several smaller out-build- 
ings on the island. What are they for? 
The advent of July answers the question. 

The members of the Ballast Island Club, 
with their families and friends, come to it 
then by steamer from Cleveland—for this 
is Ballast Island. Later in the month a 
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COOK’S CANOE. 
stray canoeist turns up with a canoe, tent, 
and kit, and sets to work laying out racing 
courses on the Bay, and preparing a camp 
site under the trees for the canoeists’ tents 
that are to arrive later. 

He is the forerunner of the Western 
Canoe Association, and is sent to get 
everything ready for the annual meet. 
Each day brings new arrivals to camp 
and cottage, until a census taken 
on July 18th would run up into the hun- 
dreds, men, young and old, ladies (al- 
ways young), and children. The gentle- 
men who are not canoeists live in the cot- 
tages, as do the ladies and children. The 
canoeists, old and young, camp out, and 
of the two, the elder men seem to enjoy 
it the most, and make themselves by far 
the most comfortable, for they are old 
campaigners, one and all. 

From the west (San Francisco), east 
(New York), north (Canada) and south 
come the canoeists, all bent on a good 
time and the fun of racing with sail and 
paddle—sixty strong in a fleet of forty 
canoes. 

The presence of ladies has a very 
marked effect on the average canoeist. 
Ordinarily, when he is cruising, the oldest 
clothes he has are plenty good enough to 
wear, and his personal appearance is the 
last point he is likely to allow his mind to 
dwell upon. At Ballast Island he dresses 
well—neat flannel shirt with tie and canoe 
pin put in it at the best possible angle for 
inspection, knickerbockers, well suspended 
hose and bright tennis shoes, with a very 
jaunty cap, tops him off--‘‘a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever” in the sight of 
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THE CAMP. 


the girls. The canoe camp is truly a 
‘‘heaven of men,” as one of the girls very 
neatly put it. 

The men are in the majority at the 
canoe hop and the girls are happy, being 
showered with gallant attention from all 
sides. They feel so sorry for their less 
fortunate girl friends who are summering 
at the various watering-places where 
young men are scarce and very exacting. 
There is a delightful lack of formality 
among canoeists incamp, and this spreads 
to all those who visit the island during 
the meet—for canoeists are gentlemen, 
and the fact seems to be generally known 
and recognized. There are such things 
as introductions, of course, but if two 
members of the W.C.A., who have never 
met before, chance to run against each 
other, they do not pass by on opposite 
sides of the channel, but shake hands, 
exchange names, and are friends. Ifa 
man is a member of the clan he is sure to 
be a good fellow and worth knowing. 
The members are not all men. Three 
ladies are on the active list, and they are 
as true canoeists as any of their fellow- 
members, even if their cruising chances 
are less than those of the more fortunate 
malemembers. Thecuton p. 580 is drawn 
from a photograph taken by an amateur, 
including three tandem lady crews on the 
water, and the photographer who was 
taking a shot at them. This shot bagged 
the man who shot the girls, and the girls, 
too—a lucky hit. 





At Put-in-Bay, a mile and a half away 
from Ballast Island, the lake yacht fleet 
rendezvous for their annual regatta week, 
which comes at the same time as the 


canoe meet. Commodore Gardner sails 
the flag-ship—the large sloop Wasp. He 
is one of the five members of the Ballast 
Island Club and a member of the W.C.A., 
in whose government and meets his sons 
have figured so actively. The canoeists 
are welcome guests aboard the yachts and 
take many cruises to the bay to visit them 
on off days—when no races are on the 
programme. 

The many islands about Ballast are ex- 
ceedingly pretty and have beautiful slop- 
ing, sandy beaches. A canoe can always 
land on the lee shore of any of them. A 
few are noted for the grapes and the 
wines made from them, samples of which 
were submitted to the canoeists in camp 
and, without question, were voted by 
them remarkably good. There seems to 
be always a breeze at Ballast, and the 
heat is tempered by it. 

The canoe landing ‘on Ballast Island 
is at its western end in front of the ice- 
houses, and has a solid breakwater crib 
to protect it from the sea that rolls in with 
a westerly wind. An empty ice-house 
furnishes shelter from the weather for 
sails, cushions, and the frailer craft. The 
canoe camp is but a stone’s throw from 
the landing on the south side of the 
island, the tents being pitched under the 
trees, thus making the camp a pleasant 
resting-place even during the hottest part 
of the day. The bathing is worth travel- 
ing hundreds of miles for—tepid, clear 
fresh water always in summer. 

The mail comes to camp oncea day by 
a steam launch running to ‘Put-in-Bay. 
The bay is reached from Cleveland, San- 
dusky and Detroit by boats running daily 
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through the summer months. It was 
once a great:stmmer watering-place, but 
its star’ has Somewhat passed the zenith, 
and it now figures principally as an at- 
tractive picnic ground fora day’s pleasure. 

What did the canoeists do to amuse 
themselves? The first week of the meet 
the races were contested, and that kept 
them very busy pretty much all of the 
time, either preparing boats and rigs, 
or paddling and sailing races, or talking 
about events past or tocome. The time 
consumed in talk about the canoes, rigs, 
their doings in the races and on cruises, 
is very considerable, and affords as much 
entertainment as the events, and certainly 
a larger number of people can share in 
the fun. The second week of the meet 
the canoeists ‘‘did” the neighborhood. 
They cruised to the different islands, 
landed for dinner here, took tea there, or 
picnicked all day somewhere else. 

The talk of the camp the day before the 
first race was Capt. Bartlett and his 


‘‘pard” Mr. Moss, their big canoes, the 
cruise they had made from Fremont, 
their plucky sail across the lake to Bal- 
last in a gale of wind, their bow-facing 
oars, and the neat and commodious camp 
they set up an hour after landing. 


Cook, of Chicago, seventy years old, his 
canoe 138 (or Carrier Pigeon, as he some- 
times called her), and the way he out- 
sailed the other clippers, was the universal 
topic of conversation directly after the first 
race of the meet, and all through the bal- 
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ance of race week. Blow, of California, 
told about the doings of the Oakland 
Club, and how they have to sail with the 
winds blowing thirty miles an hour every 
day of the season, or stay at home. 

Jacques and Leys described Canadian 
canoeing and sailing on Lake Ontario 
and Toronto Bay, and they showed what 
they could do in the races by coming out. 
top of the week’s record, as computed by 
points. 

The Jabberwocks were in camp in force 
and had the honor of providing a place 
for the holding of the annual business 
meeting—under the Jabberwock flag. The 
original Jabber stalked about camp on five 
legs, two of his own and three borrowed 
from his camera, and shot things right and 
left. Seventeen of his shots took negative 
effect, and the views that he has since 
developed prove to be positively interest- 
ing, as the reader can judge from the 
three samples here given. 

Vacations and canoe meets, like every- 
thing else that is attractive and enjoyable 
in this world, come to an end only too 
soon. Canoes, tents and bags are packed 
and placed on the wharf. ‘The big Cleve- 
land steamer lands and swallows up the 
canoeist and. his kit. From the upper 
deck, as the boat moves out into the open 
lake toward the east, the canoeist with 
sinking heart sees Ballast Island settle 
down into the lake and with the sun dis- 
appear in the west. Like the sun it will 
rise again, but when? 
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“STORY OF METLAKAHTLA,” by Henry S. 
Wellcome. A history of the heroic mission- 
ary labors of Wm. Duncan among the native 
Indians of British Columbia, and the results 
shown in transforming a people who thirty 
years ago were notorious for treachery, can- 
nibalism and other hideous practices, into a 
quiet, intelligent, moral, industrious settle- 
ment. These people now appeal to the 
American government for protection against 
the gross and malicious persecution of the 
the Church and State of Canada. Saxon & 
Co., $1.50. 


‘“TEN THOUSAND MILES ON A BICYCLE,” 
by Karl Kron. The main purpose of the 
book is to present minute descriptions of 
about 6,000 miles of American highways, 
which the author has explored while driving 
his wheel the distance named in the title, 
through twenty-four separate States and Pro- 
vinces; and also general descriptions of 
5,000 or 6,000 additional miles which other 
tourists have reported upon, with a few facts 
in regard to the roads of every State of the 
Union and every Province of the Dominion. 
The mass of information is carefully indexed 
for ready reference. Karl Kron, New York, 
$2. 

THE “ Health of Nations” is the title given 
by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson to his 
most interesting biography of that prince of 
sanitary reformers, Edwin Chadwick. The 
work occupies two 8vo volumes of nearly 
400 pages each, and there is no single line of 
the 800 which we could call superfluous. 
Edwin Chadwick has spent eighty-seven 
years on this earth, seventy of them, atleast, 
years of active devotion to bettering the con- 
dition of the poor. His life-work is the crea- 
tion of a public sentiment that has demanded 
intelligent legislation upon sanitary matters, 
and the only reward he can hope for is the 
satisfaction of having lived up to a standard 
far beyond that erected by the politicians 
with which we are acquainted. Although 
not included in that long list of common- 
place names to which the Queen of England 
appended various titles on the occasion of 
her jubilee, Edwin Chadwick may rest as- 
sured that his name and his work will-be 
gratefully remembered when the world will 





long ago have ceased to bother its head 
over the courtiers who for a brief day arouse 
the envy of the untitled. The name of Ed- 
win Chadwick would shine no brighter for 
being in the peerage, though many a peer of 
the realm may envy the honorable fame ot 
this genuine reforming commoner. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 1887. 


THE Montreal Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, the Portland Yacht Club, Pacific Kennel 
Club of San Francisco, Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club and the Chicago Amateur Athletic 
Association, will please accept our acknowl- 
edgment for their annual club lists. 


COMMANDER BAINBRIDGE-HorfF, U.S. Navy, 
has written a vest-pocket work of twenty- 
eight pages, called ‘The Avoidance of Col- 
lisions at Sea.” Twenty plates accompany 
the work, which is published by D. Van 
Nostrand, 27 Warren Street, New York. 


LIEUTENANT W. R. HAMILTON, of the Fifth 
U. S. Artillery, has made a book entitled, ‘ 
“Elementary Principles Connected with the 
Art of War,” being instructions for the care 
of minor organizations in time of peace or 
war. This work of 505 12mo pages deserves 
the support of our volunteer forces. It isa 
serious contribution by an able officer, and 
could not have been published at a more op- 
tune moment. J. H. Soulé & Co., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1887. . 

THE same publisher sends us his Monthly 
Military List, containing the names of officers 
of the Army and National Guard of the United 
States, and well-printed, convenient index. 

STODDARD’S ‘‘ New Map of the Adiron- 
dacks.” Eighth (revised) edition. A notice- 
able feature is its extension at the north-east 
to take in asection of Lake Champlain, show- 
ing the American Canoe Association Camp 
on Bow and Arrow Point, with concentric 
distance circles, important stage routes, etc. 
S. R. Stoddard, publisher, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


“BICYCLE Tactics” is a_ vest - pocket 
pamphlet of twenty-three pages, published by 
the author, T. S. Miller, 23 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago. As its name implies, it is 
fer the instruction and maneuver. of wheel- 
men, and is suppiied with valuable diagrams, . 
as well as the usual bugle calls. 
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Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, as well 
as New York, have select directories to as- 
sist callers in their social rounds. For the 
benefit of such of our readers who need this 
sort of assistance, we give the means of 
ordering it. The books are: ‘‘Clark’s Boston 
Blue Book,” 41 West Street, Boston, 1887; 
‘Boyd's Blue Book,” 833 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, 1887, price $5; ‘‘ The Elite Directory 
and Club List of Chicago,” Pullman Building, 
Chicago, 1886; ‘Social Register,” Temple 
Court New York, 1887. Needless to add, 
these are all, of their kind, the very best. 


“THE SHAYBACK’S IN CAMP” is a familiar 
title to readers of OUTING, for the authors of 
this clever book, Samuel J. Barrows and 
Isabel C. Barrows, have already addressed 
the public in these pages. The book is pub- 
lished in the inimitably tasteful manner that 
appears natural to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Boston, and we are happy to add that the 
flavor of the contents in no way falls beneath 
the promise of the attractive binding. The 
authors tell of what befell them in their 
camping about Lake Memphremagog and 
arouse a hearty desire to follow in their 
wake. 

WORTHINGTON & Co. have published a 
volume of ‘Select Poems” by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 


TENNIS players will all rush to Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in order to get the new edi- 
tion of ‘‘Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill,” 
by Lieutenant S. C. F. Peile, edited by the 
great Richard D. Sears. The mere announce- 
ment is sufficient to notify every lover of the 
sport that this is THE work for him, in addi- 
tion to which we are happy to say that the 
book is light, tasteful and convenient in size. 


‘“‘SOCIETY VERSE,” by American writers, 
is the title of a little volume published by 
a new publishing house, Benjamin & Bell. 
The printer is De Vinne, and the editor 
Ernest De Lancy Pierson. All these have 
conspired to afford the literary epicure a treat 
such as this age of materialistic novels rarely 
affords. 


WE have received a ‘Cyclist’s Record 
Book,” by C. D. Batchelder, of Lancaster, 
N. H., suitable in size, form and make up to 
the touring wheelman who keeps tally of his 
work. 

WHEELMEN of Essex County, Mass., have 
now a fourth edition of the Handbook for 
that county, published by George Chinn, 
Beverly, Mass., price 20 cents. 


“CANVAS CANOES AND How TO BUILD 
THEM,” is the title of a pamphlet by Parker 
B. Field, published by the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. We advise all canoe- 
ists, especially young ones, to read this 
pamphlet carefully and then — go and order 
a wooden canoe. That man has not yet tasted 
misery who has not yearned for a canvas 
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canoe. Dear reader, we warn you in time— 
besides, the pamphlet will cost you 50 cents. 


OnE of the Harper publications of greatest 
value to citizens of New York is by Wm. M. 
Ivins, entitled ‘‘ Machine Politics and Money 
in Elections in New York City,” sold for 25 
cents. It tells you in a nutshell the abuse of 
power under which we pay our taxes to-day 
and should arouse a spirit of reform among 
the best of our young men to the end that 
our representation in the Legislature should 
cease to be the disgrace to our city. 


ELLERSLIE WALLACE is the author of a 
handy and timely volume called “‘ The Ama- 
teur Photographer,” being a manual of 
photographic manipulation, intended espe- 
cially for beginners and amateurs, with sug- 
gestions as to the choice of apparatus and of 
processes. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


‘‘PROSE PASTORALS,” by Herbert Milton 
Sylvester, is a 12mo volume, containing a 
variety of essays, breathing the healthy tone 
of the forest and upland, published in Boston 
by Ticknor & Company. 


EDGAR SALTUS has written a novel called 
“«M. Incoul’s Misadventure;” an entertaining 
story of foreign flavor and poetic feeling. It 
is a tasteful volume, published by Benjamin 
& Bell, New York. 


‘‘ HORSEMANSHIP FOR WOMEN,” by Th. H. 
Mead. Hints and suggestions for fair riders, 
on amateur horse-training, etiquette in the 
saddle, leaping, and buying a saddle-horse. 
The directions in training are simple, exact 
and plain, and the reasons for each given, so 
that the sense of it may impress it on the 
mind. The guide-book phase is not appar- 
ent, the instruction seeming rather chatty 
hints and points given by a friend. The 
illustrations are clearand valuable. Harper, 
$1.25. 


‘FIGHTING THE SEA,” by Edw. A. Rand. 
Walter Plympton, an apt, clever boy, acts as 
clerk in his uncle’s country store, near the 
life-saving station. His duties require his 
presence there once a day, and he becomes 
intensely interested in the workings of the 
system that has done such noble work for 
those in peril of the sea. The story of the 
service is told in a pleasant, chatty way that 
gives much practical information, with an 
interesting story. Whitaker, $1.25. 


“A TRAGIC MYSTERY,” by Julian Haw- 
thorne and Inspecter Byrnes. A French 
wine-merchant is mysteriously murdered in 
New York; the many perplexing, baffling 
and contradictory points in the evidence 
throw suspicion on many persons, some of 
them in the best society. A woman lends 
valuable aid in the service, though the mys- 
tery is finally solved by a young engraver, 
sent from England on some special mission 
in regard to certain Irish societies. The plot 


is ingenious, and the maze intensely laby- 
Cassell, $1.00. 
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WITH this number, OUTING ends another 
six months of its existence. Volume X. is 
now complete and by the time this meets 
the eyes of our readers, will be well on to- 
wards being issued from the hands of our bind- 
ers. In its neat dressof rich, brown cloth and 
gilt stamp, OUTING ranks second to none 
of the periodical literature of this country, 
and secures for itself an honored place on 
the table of library and club room. 

x % 

SPEAKING dispassionately and with the 
cold, unmoved dignity that surrounds the 
chair of the unbiased literary critic, we think 
that both our generous patrons and sub- 
scribers, as well as our editorial staff, have 
much to congratulate ourselves upon, in the 
steady progress OUTING has made among all 
true lovers of all that is manly and whole- 
some and invigorating in the field of legiti- 
mate sports and pastimes. 

* 


* 

OuR field of operation is indeed a large 
one, covering, as it does, upwards of twenty 
different pursuits, all enthusiastically fol- 
lowed up by their votaries, and it is only 
natural that each should feel aggrieved just 
a trifle if his pet darling sport is not given 
the place of honor in each number of OutT- 
ING. Well, that is how it comes about that 
we are always receiving communications 
from Mr. Lawn Tennis, or Mr. Baseball, or 
Mr. Trigger Trap, or Mr. Fishing Rod, or 
Mr. Rowing Man, or Mr. Collegiate Athlete, 
that his particular exercise, sport, or recrea- 
tion is utterly overlooked in the pages of 
OUTING. Now what wesay unto one we say 
even unto all—have patience, dear brothers; 
just have a little patience,—and if anything 
really good, bright, new, and worth printing, 
about your favorite recreation is submitted 
to us, you may rest assured that OUTING 
will give it to you; but it cannot afford space 
to stale, old commonplaces and platitudes, 
even though they may be well told. 


* * 

AND now let us turn in pleasant anticipa- 
tion to find what will be the treasures OuUT- 
ing has in store for its readers during the 
cold, dark days of approaching winter, and, 
after perusal, we think you will say that the 


prospects are as cheering to the sportsman 
confined, by dire necessity, to the mute com- 
panionship of his dog, his gun, or his rod, 
within the four walls of his dear, old den, as 
the blazing logs of a roaring camp-fire and 
the signs of a well-stocked larder are to 
the famished gaze of a cold and hungry 
hunter. 


* * 

First and foremost then, that prince of 
great Nimrods, Brigadier-General Randolph 
B. Marcy, United States Army, who, for the 
past forty years of an eventful life, has never 
missed a year among the big game of the 
Wild West; and who knows more of wood- 
craft and of the habits of trappers, Indians, 
and the denizens of the pathless forests, than 
any other living American, will contribute 
eight articles on ‘‘ Big Game Shooting in the 
Wild West.” His papers will embrace the 
hunting of Bear, Wapiti, or American Elk, 
Moose and Cariboo, Wild Mountain Goat 
and Sheep, Buffalo, and the smaller variety 
of prairie game. He also will treat fully of 
the equipments and cost necessary in under- 
taking such expeditions as he describes, and 
gives most valuable information as to the 
names of the best guides for the purpose 
and the finest localities for getting the 
game. ; 

x % 

To MEET the growing taste for cricket, 
which in the last year or so has asserted such 
a claim to the serious attention of all our 
colleges and large schools in the east, OUT- 
ING has made arrangements with Mr. W. G. 
Grace, the greatest all-round cricketer the 
world has ever seen, fora series of articles 
on the correct way to learn to play cricket, 
valuable hints to beginners, and proficient 
in batting, fielding and bowling; and also, 
his personal experiences when he was out 
here playing against us a few years ago. 


* 

¥ * * 

FOOTBALL will be treated by the father of 
the American game. The evolution of the 
college tactics at the present day will be 
traced from the old Rugby game, and the 
different styles of play will be discussed by 
Walter C. Cana, who is universally admitted 
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to be the best authority on the game. The 
last rules of the Intercollegiate Football As- 
sociation are given in full, and, as usual, 
OUTING will be the first magazine to give 
them publicity. 

*** 

THIS will be followed by another highly 
interesting article . (illustrated) by one of 
Princeton’s finest present players, and we 
feel sure will be thoroughly appreciated 
by football men, no matter to what college 
they may belong. 

* 
* * 

IN OUR next number we will have a highly 
interesting article on ‘‘Fencing with the 
Foil ;” this will be followed by others on 
the broadsword, the bayonet and the single- 
sticks. These articles will comprise not 
only a dissertation on fencing as an art, but 
also a technical description of fencing as a 
science — their purpose being to instruct 
those who know nothing about fencing, and 
to enable such as have already some knowl- 
edge of this noble exercise to gain consider- 
ably more. 

We will be glad to hear from the sec- 
retaries of fencing clubs about the doings of 
their fellow-members, collectively or sev- 
erally; we will cheerfully record all interest- 
ing assauts or bouts. 

We are also prepared to answer all re- 
quests for information on fencing and fenc- 
ing matters generally. 

* 
* * 

IN the range of modern,travel and person- 
al adventure few have done, single-handed, 
such good work as OUTING’S pioneer cheap 
traveler, Mr. James Ricalton. This inde- 
fatigable pedestrian has been sent by us 
into Algiers, to find his way by camel, foot or 
horseback, through Oran, Tripoli, Tunis, and 
other interesting States, and to reach, if pos- 
sible, the famous town of Timbuctoo. His 
narrative will be one of the most attractive 
features of the coming volume. 

* 
* % 

OuTING has also much novel material 
about the development of the bicycle, both 
in this country and England, for the pur- 
poses of war. 

*"* 

WE are also in hopes of putting early be- 
fore our readers a complete ‘ History of the 
League of American Wheelmen,” from the 
pen of the highest legal authority in its ranks, 
and we can safely promise that it will -be- 
come the standard text-book and traveling 
bible of the wheelman, and will outlive the 
popularity of Thomas Stevens and outdo 
the persevering Karl Kron 

x * 

ENGLISH sports and English games will 
also find due space in the coming months of 
OUTING, Darbyshire, the Varsity oarsman, 


EDITOR'S OPEN WINDOW. 





will treat of Rowing at Oxford and Cam- 


bridge. Varsity life will be pleasantly told 
and well illustrated. Fox Hunting, Steeple- 
chasing, Shooting in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, Deer Stalking and the Fishing of 
Scotland and Ireland, will all get their turn. 
# x 

THE leading sporting magazine of Amer- 
ica, OUTING, will, with the October number, 
become also the leading sporting magazine 
of England. It will be international in char- 
acter, will lead a dual life, reaping the rich- 
est harvest from the literary and artistic tal- 
ent of both countries, and giving to its read- 
ers on both sides of the water the best it can 
gather in—but-we are encroaching on the 
privileges of our Publishers’ Basket, to which 


‘we refer you for further information. 


* 
* * 


THIs has been a remarkable season for all 
water sports. The coming international race 
for the America Cup developed a new 
boat in England, 7hzstle, faster than any- 
thing before built there; and the enthu- 
siastic Colonel Paine, whose name is iden- 
tified with Puritan and Mayflower, the suc- 
cessful defenders of the cup in 1885 and 
1886, not to be outdone, has scored one point 
more with Volunteer, a yacht that easily out- 
sailed all her American rivals even before 
her canvas was stretched and her rig and 
trim thoroughly tested and adjusted. 

‘ * 


* * 

THE Atlantic and New York Yacht Club 
cruises have been more successful this year 
than ever before, the latter fleet especially, 
under command of Commodore Gerry, out- 
numbered any cruising fleet of former years. 
More races were sailed during the cruise, 
and the popular interest in the events have 
surpassed anything known heretofore—and 
yet the great events are yet to come. 

x" 

THE canoeists are not behind the yachts- 
men in new boats, rigs, and interest in the 
sport. The A.C. A. Eastern Division has 
had two meets on the Connecticut, May 3oth 
and July 4th, and some remarkable sailing 
was done. The W.C. A. held a meet in the 
latter part of July for two weeks, on Lake 
Erie, and produced a crack sailor not before 
known, in a boat of his own make. Cook 
will rank high even among the crack canoe 
sailors of the country. The Northern (Cana- 
dian) Division held its meet on Stony Lake, 
in Canada, the first two weeks of August, the 
returns from which have not arrived at this 
writing. Then, lastly comes the great A.C. A. 
meet on Lake Champlain the last two weeks 
in August, the results of which will appear 
in October OUTING. New clubs have been 
formed everywhere, and the canoe builders 
have not been able to keep up with the de- 
mand for boats. It is safe to say thatat least 
a thousand new recruits have come into the 
ranks since January. 
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GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 
FROM THE ATHLETIC TRAINER BAKER’S 
id AT PRINCETON COLLEGE. BREAKFAST 
tO COCOA. 
of q Warranted absolutely pure 
i PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 21st, 1886. ng napoli gg h hey eotye hoe 
i Ihave found it imperative to have sure es on cae ee es 
T- H and simple remedies on hand in case of cuts, tar more economical, costing less than one 
T, ; bruises, strains, sprains, colds, rheumatism, pnd lg lr Massed aad ae 
“ etc. Shortly after entering upon my pro- pee oo a ee 
* : fession, I discovered such a remedy in 
]- ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS. I tried other Sop by Grocers EVERYWHERE. 
1- plasters, but found them too harsh and irritat- . 
a ing. ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS give GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 
h almost instantaneous relief, and __ their BAKER’S 
strengthening power is remarkable. In 
cases of weak ar put two plasters on the VANILLA 
ll small of the back, and in a short time you CHOCOLATE, 
e will be capable of quite severe exercise. In Like all our chocolates, is prepared with 
af ‘‘sprint” and “distance” races and jumping, yo aga aia so page os nt 
. perior quality of cocoa and sugar, fla- 
- the muscles or tendons in the legs and feet vored with pure vaniila bean. Served 
s sometimes weaken. This can invariably be as a drink, or eaten dry as confectionery, 
- relieved by cutting the plaster in narrow ack Reser em gaa io Oily 
d strips, so as to give free motion, and apply- ; 
‘ ing on muscles affected. SoLD BY GROCERS EVERYWH EFE 
i James ROBINSON. W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
) 
- 





. RUMFORD - 


fords 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


[Liguip.] 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash and iron with phosphoric acid in such 
form as to be readily assimilated by the system. 
Prepared according to the directions of Professor E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Nervousness, Weakened Energy, Indigestion, etc. 


__ Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action will harmonize 
vith such stimulants as are necessary to take. “It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance tu 
both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, 
HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS,~ - - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull (brain workers) have 
cured their nervous debility, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by using 


C ROSBY’S V ITALIZED P HOSPHITES. 


It relieves all forms of nervousness, brain weariness, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, 
nervous dyspepsia. Young persons with impaired mental powers can regain their 
strength by its use. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental, growth of 
children. For fifteen years it has been used by physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. Formula on every label. A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory Phosphate. 

“Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites."—Christan at Work. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. For Sale by Druggists, or mail, $1. 








THE GRAND RAPIDS 


Portable Cottages 


Are briefly described as follows: The sides and roof are 
three-ply veneer. Zhe fastenings are Iron Pins, no nails or 
screws being used. Can be easily put up or taken down 
without mutilation. Are very light, durable, and are fur- 
ae. nished in different sizes and designs. Send stamp for 
al : Catalogue 


——— RONNE & BARBOUR, Agents, 
81 New Street, New York. 








La Revue Velocipédique. Le Veloceman. 


The most widely known and ablest journal devoted to 
wheelmen’s interests in France; the only one containing Conducted by H. O. DUNCAN, 


original illustrations. MONTPELLIER, FRANCE. 
Published the rst, roth and 2oth of each month. Conducted A complete review of Cycling Interests appearing on the 
by F. GEBERT, Rouen, France. : first and fifteenth of each month. : 
Subscriptions received at the office of OuTinc. The Annual Subscription Price is $1.50, payable, if de- 
sired, at the office of OutiING, where sample copies may be 
One Year, $2.50. Six Months, $1.50. | inspected. 








GAZLAY BROTHERS, 


PRINTERS, 


157 & 159 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
THE NEW “ASSOCIATION ” 


IS THE BEST RACKET 
EVER MADE, 
BECAUSE 















Strung with the best quality 
English Gut. 


Every Racket Warranted. 
Endorsed by the best 
players. 


It is the tightest strung. 
It is the most perfect in shape. 
It is the finest in finish. 


Examine it and judge for 
yourself. 


—————— PRICE, $5.50. 
Other Rackets from $1 up. Nets, Balls, Markers, Shoes, Etc. 


Send stamp for catalogue containing ‘‘An Account of the Game at Tennis,” as played one hundred years ago. 


D. W. GRANBERY & CO., Makers, - - 20 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
THOMAS STEVENS, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OUTING CO. (LIMITED). 
LE GRAND BENEDICT, C. BOWYER VAUX, 
CHARLES E, CLAY, 






xoy 


WM. H. SCHUMACHER. 





TERMS. 


THREE DOLLARS a year, postage prepaid. Twenty- 
five cents acopy. Newsdealers and Postmasters 
will receive subscriptions. Subscribers may remit 
to us in post-office or express money-orders, or in 
bank checks, drafts or registered letters. Money 
in letters not registered is at sender’s risk. 


OUTING’S NEW ENGLISH PUBLISHERS. 


OvuTING has concluded with Messrs. Carr & Co., 
of 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C., a most 
advantageous connection, by which the magazine 
will be able to secure a valuable and generous 
patronage in England, Europe and the English 
colonies generally. The character and scope of 
the magazine will be in no way changed, but the 
literature of its sports will assume a broader and 
more catholic guise. From being essentially 
American, OUTING will become truly INTER- 
NATIONAL, 

Messrs. Carr & Co., our energetic publishers on 
the other side of the water, have instructions to 
secure the very best sporting articles that England 
can produce; so that kindred spirits, divided by 
the great Atlantic, may still in the pages of OUTING 
chat side by side, as it were, and carry on a brisk 
and pleasant interchange of ideas. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


Will be No. 1 of Volume XIL., and will open with 
an excellent treatise on the science and practice 
of fencing with the foil, an accomplishment that 
has ever been esteemed as essentially that of a 
gentleman. The frontispiece represents two cele- 
brated mattres d’armes engaged in a passage 
d’armes in the elegant rooms of the Knickerbocker 
Fencing Club, of which Mr. Eugene Van Schaick, 
the writer of this article, is at present President. 
The paper is extremely interesting and full of 
strictly correct technical information, useful alike 
to the tyro and the expert. The illustrations of 
the different guards and thrusts are from instan- 
taneous photographs, and are to be thoroughly 
relied on. The first. of General R. B. Marcy’s 
articles, embracing a highly interesting intro- 





duction to the subject of which he will treat, and 
followed by achapter of his experiences with bear- 
hunting, will be eagerly perused by every sports- 
man. ‘These articles are all illustrated by Fred 
Remington, who has spent many years on the 
plains, and who is thoroughly at home with the 
subject. Life, more particularly the outdoor 
amusements and pursuits of the young men at the 
English Universities, will be welcome reading. 
The subject is laid before the reader in a series of 
letters written by two undergraduates, the one at 
Oxford and the other at Cambridge, to each other, 
and cannot fail to attract very general attention, 
In October, also, will appear the first of a bright 
series of papers on the subject of Irish sports. 
Fox-hunting will be the lead off, and the incidents, 
graphically and delightfully as they are told, 
are, nevertheless, much enhanced by the capital 
drawing of J. and G. Temple. Mr. James Rical- 
ton’s series of Russian travel will be wound up in 
October, and there will also be articles on cricket, 
fishing, bicycling and football. 


VOLUME TEN. 


THE bound volume, containing the six numbers 
from April, 1887, to September, 1887, inclusive, is 
now ready. It makes a compact book of 600 pages 
of choicest reading matter, with some 300 illustra- 
tions. It is substantially bound in brown cloth, 
with ornamental side-stamp in black and gold; its 
handsome appearance making it suitable either for 
library shelf or club-room table. _ Price, $2.00, post- 
paid. VolumesII., II., IV.,V., VI., VIL, VIII., IX. 
and X, will be furnished at $2.00 each, or all nine 
volumes will be sent by express or freight, at the 
expense of the purchaser, on receipt of $16.00. 
This collection should be in the library of every 
yacht club, wheel club, canoe club, and other out- 
door club ‘in this country. Orders for Volume X. 
should be handed in early to avoid delay. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers wishing to have their address changed, 
will please give both old and new address. 
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‘*OUTING ’’ CLUBBING LIST. 


To those who are not regular subscribers to 
OUTING, but read it occasionally, it will be interest- 
ing to know that by ordering through us the differ- 
ent miscellaneous publications they desire to have 
they can secure OUTING for a greatly reduced 
price, if not actually without cost. Thus, if you 
wish to subscribe for, let us say, Zhe Century, 
Harper's Monthly and Harper's Weekly, send the 
money through this office, and we will add OUTING 
to the list without extra cost. 

Regular With 
Price. Outing. 
American Angler. : ; $3.00 $5.00 


American Canoeist 1.00 3-75 
American Cricketer . 3.00 5-25 
Army and Navy Journal 6.00 7-75 
Art Amateur ; 4.00 6.00 
Atlantic Monthly . 4.00 6.20 
Babyhood 1.50 4.00 
Bicycling W orld 1.00 3.95 
Century 4.00 6.50 
Christian Union 3:00 5.50 
Critic 3.00 5-40 
Cyclist and Athlete 1.00 3-75 
Cycle 1.50 4.00 
English Illustrated Magazine 3 4-35 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated New tind r, 4. 6.20 
Forest and Stream . 4 6.00 
Good Housekeeping 2 4-90 
Harper’s Bazar 4 6.20 
Harper’s Magazine 4 6.00 
Harper’ s Wee kly . 4 6.20 
Harper’s Young Pe ople : 2 4.60 
Journal of the Militc ry Service Insti- 

tution js . 4.60 
L. A. W. Bulletin 3-75 
Lippincott’s Magazine 5-25 
Mirror of American Sports 4.50 


North American Review 
Popular Science Monthly 
Public Opinion 

Puck 

Rambler 

Scientific American . 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Spirit of the Times 
Sporting Life 
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St. Nicholas P 50 
United Se rv ice Magazine 00 
Wheelman’s Gazette 75 
Wide Awake 5-40 
Youth’s Companion 4.25 
ei ar Clubbing 

Price. Price. 


Outing ‘ | 
St. Nichol: is 


‘ ¢ . 
Harper’s Young Peo- | $8.00 $7.00 


ple. ‘ . 
Outing . ; — 
St. Nicholas ‘ F « «© « . 9.00 775 
Wide Awake . . | 
Outing ; 
St. Nicholas. are 
Wide Awake ? + = + 9-59 
Harper’s Young g Peoplg | 
Outing 


— and Navy Jour. 


ral t 
Seema of the Military | 
Service Institution | 
Outing . ‘ . 4 
North American Re- | 
view f 
The Century 


12,00 10.00 





PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


Regular Clubbing 


Price. Price. 
Outing . : at 
North American Re- | Scene Sento 
view . ° | 7 ‘i 
Harper’s Monthiy } 
Outing . 


The Century 
Harper’s Monthly 
Outing 

Harper’s W eekly . 
Harper’s Bazar’ 


) 
/ 
Outing. . . i 
} 
| 
) 


II.00 = g.00 
11.00 9.00 


ba Century . 
Harper’s Weekly . 

Outing 

The Century 

Harper’s Bazar 

Outing . 

The Century 

St. Nicholas . 

Outing 

The Century 

Harper’s Monthly 

Harper’s Weekly . 

Harper’s Bazar | 

Harper’sY — —— 

Outing } 

The Ce ntury r 

Scribner’s Magazine | 
} 
| 


11.00 9,00 


10.00 8.50 
21.00 17.00 


10.00 8.90 


Outing . ‘ 
Harper’ s Magazine ; 
Scribner’s Magazine 
( uting | 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing 
Harper’ s Magazine 
The Century . oi Ib ae oe ee RO SD 
St. Nicholas . : 
Scribner’s 
Outing. i ‘ 
Wide Awake . in 
St. Nicholas . - « « %3§.40 13.30 
Scribner’s Magazine | 
Harper’s Magazine 

BOUND VOLUMES. 

‘Back numbers of OuTING exchanged, if in good 
condition and untrimmed, for the corresponding 
volume, bound in brown cloth, with black and gilt 
side-stamp, for $1, the subscriber paying transpor- 
tation both ways. 


A HANDSOME AND VALUABLE 
PREMIUM. 


OUTING is prepared to furnish a complete set of 
the original photographs from life, from which Mr. 
Clay’s recent articles on sparring were drawn, as a 
premium to any one sending ten new subscribers 
for the present year. The set comprises 26 pictures 
of different attitudes, and is handsomely mounted 
on a board 30x36 inches, and when framed will 
make a splendid ornament for study or club room: 
The pictures framed hang in the editorial rooms of 
OuTING, and can be seen by those wishing to form 
some idea of the real excellence of the work, 
which we have no hesitation in saying is one of 
the most realistic representations ‘a the manly art 
ever published in this country. 

There is only a limited number of these pre- 
miums; and persons desiring to secure one are 
recommended to collect the necessary subscribers 
as early as possible. 


10 00 8.40 


14.00 11.60 
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BROWN BROS. 
& CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, 

AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX, 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
IN STERLING. 
Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use in 
Martinique and Gaudaloupe, and in Dotvars for 
use in this and adjacent countries. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRITISH 
AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


Make Collections of Drafts. 


Drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, 
and of Drafts drawn in the United States 
on foreign countries. 





Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO., receive accounts of American Banks, firms and indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 





TIFFANY & CO., 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 

Union Square, NEw York, 
Have always on exhibition an extensive 
variety of objects of Sterling Silver espe- 
cially designed for 

YACHTING 
and other prizes. As they have a corps of 
skillful designers of well-known merit, and 
the largest and most thoroughly equipped 
works, with their many years’ experience, 
in which they have made most of the 
prizes of note manufactured in this country, 
they are particularly well fitted to produce 
articles of special and suitable design for 


PRESENTATIONS AND PRIZES. 





++ A + BOOK + FOR + YACHTSMEN « 


Every Yachtsman, and all who are interested in Yachting, or the Literature of the 
Sea, shouid read 


SEA SPRAY; 


Or, FACTS AND FANCIES OF A YACHTSMAN. 
By S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
Author of ‘The Multitudinous Seas,’ ‘The Atlantic Islands,” ‘‘Cruise of the Alice May,” 
‘*Persia and the Persians,’’ Etc., Etc. 
12 MO, PAPER COVERS. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
CONTENTS. : 


I.—WE Two on AN ISLAND. 
II.—EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN YACHT. 
II].—STEAM YACHTING IN AMERICA. 
IV.—THE TRANSATLANTIC RAILWAY. 
V.—WHAT CAME OF A SEA PICNIC. 


VI.—A CRUISE IN A PiLor Boat. 
VII.—THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 
VIII.—OvuT oF THE DEPTHS. 
IX.—A CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
X.—IiGHT-HousEs oF OLD. 


This book is a collection of vivid narratives of personal experience, useful descriptive papers relating to yachts 


and entertaining sea stories. 


IN AM 


Hornet to the Volunteer. 


+f ers on ** EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN YACHT” and “STEAM YACHTING 


ICA” offer a vigorous presentation of the subjects from the beginning to the present time, from the 


“A Cruise in a Pilot Boat” is a vivid and stirring picture, based on the author’s personal experience, presenting a 
description of the organization of our pilot system and of the perils encountered by our pilots. 

**We Two on an Island” is an ingenious story of a man and woman cast away on a desertisland. The situations 
suggested have been delicately and skillfully managed by the author. 

‘The Transatlantic Railway” is a highly imaginative sketch of a gigantic enterprise treated plausibly on a 


scientific basis. 


The titles of the remaining papers, ‘‘ The Hidden Treasure,” “ What Came of a Sea Picnic,” ‘‘Out of the Depths,” 
“A Case of Circumstantial Evidence,” aud Light-houses of Old,” indicate that the same attractive style and variety is 


sustained throughout the volume. 


The author’s success in treating of the sea has already been shown by his previous books on marine subjects. 


For sale by all booksell 





s and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


BENJAMIN & BELL, Publishers, 


-744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER says : ‘‘ No periodical in the world excels the MAGAZINE 
or AMERICAN History 77 interest and value to cilizens of the United States. Without it, no 
American's library table is adequately furnished.” 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


is carefully read by the great majority of our public men—in the various departments at Washington, 
and by State and municipal officials everywhere—and, as in no other monthly periodical, the former 
politics, policy, and measures of the government are intelligently discussed for the benefit of present 
affairs. 








Wi the June number is completed its Seventeenth Volume, and these volumes, handsomely 
bound, are a treasure in any libarary, public or private. They form a unique and valuable 
library in themselves of the history of the country. 





HE vast field for historic research in even so young a country as ours is well illustrated by the fresh 
and varying contents of each number of this indispensable magazine. 





r the current June issue, for instance, some of the most eminent writers of the age contribute 

chapters on Canadian, Virginian, and Massachusetts history ; the general reader is entertained by a 
graphic picture of ‘‘Our Presidents as horsemen,” the antiquarian with Rev. Edward D. Neill’s paper 
on ‘*Sir Thomas Dale’s Indians in London,”’ and the lover of art with Albert Wolff's essay on Millet 
and his Masterpieces. Such reading is not only agreeable and informing, but of the first consequence 
to the American public. 





THER features of the Seventeenth Volume will be observed in its table of contents and superb 
0) index accompanying the June issue, not least among which are the admirable papers contributed 
by Hon. 5. G. W. Benjamin, late Minister.to Persia, on the Early Editors and Press of this country ; 
that by Dr. Benjamin Ellis Martin on the ‘‘ Transition Period ofthe American Press ;” the distinguished 
Moncure D, Conway’s invaluable chapters on the history of Fredericksburg, Virginia ; the two papers 
on ‘*Canada in the Victorian Era,’’ by John Geo. Bourinot, LL.D., of the House of Commons at 
Ottawa; and Mrs. Lamb's papers on “ Historic Homes on Golden Hills,” and ‘‘ The White House and 
its Memories.”’ 





EADERS will find also in this volume excellent and valuable portraits, worthy of preservation, 
R notably those of the late ex-President Chester A. Arthur, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Mrs, Grover Cleveland. 


WHAT iS SAID OF IT. 























‘« This publication enjoys the unique distinction 
of being the first to present accurate historical in- 
formation in a manner hardly less interesting than 
romance. There is a fascination about history 
well told that this magazine alone possesses.” — 
Portland Globe. 


‘In its pages from month to month appear the 
freshest, best authenticated, and most readab.e 
accounts of the great events in our national 
history.”—Mew York Observer. 


‘* Its articles are calculated to please and interest 
that million-headed individual popularly known as 
the general reader. It is a publication of rare 
interest.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 





‘‘This magazine has a pleasant atmosphere of 
being written, not by people whose trade it is to 
wiite, but by those who have something to say on 
historical subjects.” —Boston Post. 

‘* Happy are those who possess the entire series, 
so rich in lore not elsewhere accessible, save to 
a favored few, made more precious by the repro- 
duction of some of the rarest treasures of art.’’— 
Montreal Gazette. 

‘*Every school-room and every library should 
possess the monthly issues of this Magazine as they 
appear, and when bound into volumes no more 
valuable historical records pertaining to the career 
of our own nation are obtainable.””— Zhe Evening 
fost, Hannibal, Mo. 


Separate subscriptions for the Macazmng or American History may begin at any 
time, and all booksellers and newsdealers receive them, or remittance may be made 


direct to the publishers. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; or $5.00a year in advance. 


The price of the bound volume is $3.50 for each half-year, in dark green levant 


cloth, and $4.50 if bound in half morocco. 


Address 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Handsomest, Cheapest, and Most Readable Illustrated Magazine 
in the World. 


++ PRICE, «+ TWENTY + CENTS. «© 


From copy of Crayon Portrait by W. W. Story, 1857. 
CHARLES 


Engraved by H. Velten. 
SUMNER. 


From Recollections by A. B. Fohnson. 
READ THE AUGUST NUMBER, 


Charles Sumner. Frontispiece. Eng’d by H. Velten. | 


The Millionaires of the Pacific Coast. 
Illustrated. By George H. Fitch. 

The, Resurrection of Siddartha. 
ziaraom 

Pilgrims and Shrines in Canada. 
By J. Macdonald Oxley. 

The Domestic Money Question. 
Hamilton. 


The Hard Money, Illustr’d. By Catharine B. Foote. 


By: Aug. 
Illustrated. 


By Gail 


Only Twenty Cents a Copy, or Two Dollars a Year. 


| The Watching of the Falcon. 


Monte Carlo: Its Games and Gamesters. 
Illustrated. By Charles C. Welman. 

Charles Sumner. Recollections by Arnold Burges 

Johnson, Illustrated. 


A Door must be Either Open or 
By Berr de Turique. 


Shut. 

By Clara F. 
Guernsey. 

The Laplander’s Wealth. By S. L. Clayes. 

A Story of Malta. By Daniel Ker. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


SCHLICHT & FIELD CO., Publishers, 29 Park Row, New York. 
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The Horological Discovery of the Age! 





NO MORE MAGNETIZED WATCHES! 





THE NEW 


Geneva Nonmagnetic Watch, 


PATENTED. 





CANNOT BE 
HOLVM V 
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OR ELECTRICITY. 
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Cased in 38, 14 and 10 K. Gold Hunting and Open-Face Cases, 
Plain and Engine Turned. 
| Also in Sterling Silver Cases, Gold Crowns and Joints. 


A WATCH THAT 





EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 





| BE Nonmagnetic Watch is warranted to stand the following test: Place the 

Watch on the strongest magnet that can be obtained and allow it to remain a 
sufficient time to become thoroughly magnetized. Now remove the watch one foot 
away from the magnet and observe its rate. We warrant the timekeeping rate not to 
be changed by the magnetic influence. An ordinary watch subjected to the above test 


would be utterly ruined. 





For Sale by all First-class Jewelers. 























“WINCHESTER © 


THE BEST 


HUNTING and TARGET RIFLES. 


Send for 76 Page Illustrated Catalogue and Mention this Paper. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THE 


ESTEY PIANOS 


ARE COMMENDED FOR THEIR 
Exquisite Quality and 
Delicacy of Tone, 
COMBINED WITH 


Great Power and Brilliancy, 
Great Strength of Construction, 
INSURING 
Durability, Power, and Long Standing in Tune. 


























The New Rereatinc ACTION, patented and used only by 
the Estey Piano Company, enables a performer to produce 
the most delicate shades of expression with marvelous 
effect and precision. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 5 East 14th Street, New York. 





THE 
MERCANTILE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
Co. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
NEW YORK. 


“THE LARGEST, STRONG- 
EST, AND BEST GUARD- 
ED VAULTS IN THE WORLD. 


























Moral: “INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 
Pury) 


Clim’ VITY PAYS 


Both ~ J), & Consumer. 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 
is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is 
no security for their delivery. 


THE TERRIBLE 
Railroad and Steamboat Disasters, 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year 
are liable to bring sudden obligations of enormous 
volume on any company doing personal 
insurance: Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


L.. S$2,000,00° Loss 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 


Irresponsible Hat-Passers with 
Empty Treasuries, 


Which Guarantee Nothing Except the Privilege of 


PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 
Pres’t, Sec’y. 








JOHN ©. RANKIN, JR., 84 CORTLANDT ST. N-Y¥s 

















